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A YEAR OF COMPARATIVE CALM 


THE year which closed a tew weeks ago was one of com- 
parative stability compared with those immediately 
preceding it. On the political plane, it is true, there were 
many alarms and excursions which at times created a 
ieeling of nervousness and tension challenging compari- 
son with the atmosphere prevailing twenty years ago. 
But in economic affairs 1g34 was a year of comparative 
quiet, in which the nations were able to devote them- 
selves to the task of making the best of the situation. No 
major disturbance in any national currency occurred 
compared to the pound and dollar depreciations of 1931 
und 1933 respectively, and all countries, whether de- 
tached from gold like Japan and the sterling area, or 
clinging to gold like the nations of the Continent, or like 
Germany and America, ‘‘ wandering in the middle mist,”’ 
sought to adapt their economic life to the prevailing ex- 
change levels and restrictions on international trade. 

In this process the countries of the sterling group have, 
on the whole, succeeded best, it we may judge by figures 
ot unemployment, of international trade, and of Stock 
Exchange prices, not merely in the countries of the 
kmpire, but also in Scandinavia and the Argentine. In 
the United States the efforts of the Administration have 
not been so successful. In contrast with the startling 
innovations of 1933 there were no important efforts to 
tinker with the currency; but the President’s advisers 
have rather relied upon heavy expenditure from public 
funds for relief or other works to stimulate increased 
buying. Hampered by many of the provisions of the 
N.R.A. programme, American industry has had a diffi- 
cult time, while psychologically confidence in the Presi- 
dent’s plans undoubtedly waned. The result has been 
that economic affairs generally in America have followed 
an uncertain, though on balance usually upward, course. 
The gold bloc countries have found it extremely difficult 
to deflate their costs and have all been making heavy 
weather, while Germany, from showing some increased 
employment as a result of heavy public expenditure, 
has had increasing difficulty in foreign trade and is mak- 
ing her restrictions even tighter. 

In these circumstances, this country stands out as 
having had a relatively stable and prosperous year. From 
the end of December, 1933, to the end of last year, the 
Economist’s Index of Business Activity in this country, 
corrected for seasonal variations, moved up from about 
104 (1924 = 100) to about 111, that is, from its position 
in the autumn of 1930 back to its position at the end of 
1929. But the normal trend of the country’s progress 
would have taken it to a much higher level, had it not 
been for the slump; moreover, the component series of 
the index reveal that the home trade and ‘“‘ secondary 
demand ’’ industries are responsible in the main for the 
Tecent ‘‘ recovery,’’ while the greater part of our 
2,100,000 unemployed remain centred in those industries 








most aliected by world trading conditions, e.g. coal, 
shipbuilding and shipping, cotton and woollen textiles, 
heavy engineering, etc. The effects of our 1932 tarili 
have been to redistribute employment to those industries 
working for the home demand. But this process is a 
costly one. And it is noteworthy that, though our im- 
ports of raw and semi-manufactured materials have risen 
appreciably in 1934, our exports have only gone up by 
small percentages. 

In short, we remain severely handicapped by the low 
level of both the volume and valve of international trade. 
ln spite of some ‘* scrapping ’’ and a rather larger move 
ment of raw materials, our shipping is still so deeply 
depressed that this great industry—the very symbol of 
our commercial supremacy—has had to go, hat in hand, 
to the Government for help. International lending is 
almost at a standstill, and the volume of commercial bills 
in the City of London is so small that the banks and the 
money market have been at their wits’ end to find a use 
for floating funds. And such expansion of trade as 
has occurred in Britain and America is in part the result 
of the fact that the dollar and the pound have both de 
preciated during the year by between eight and nine pet 
cent. Although this has helped the countries concerned, 
it has made the situation worse for gold countries and 
stiffened their resistance to any modifications of tariffs 
or restrictions on trade. 

The contrast between the internal and the external 
situation can be traced from the statistics and the facts 
recorded in the following supplement. It may be seen, 
for example, in the figures of industrial profits, which 
have risen appreciably as compared with those of pre- 
ceding years, in all industries working for domestic 
demand. But there is no corresponding recovery notice- 
able in international trade itself. A careful student of 
the year’s record will also discover that while the year 
as a whole was better than 1933, the rate of improve- 
ment has slackened ever since the early summer. While 
this does not emerge from the company profit figures and 
is even obscured to some extent in foreign trade statistics 
—in which there is a time-lag—the unemployment 
figures of other industries which immediately reflect 
current conditions illustrate the retardation of recovery. 


The meaning of this would appear to be that while it 
is possible to go a certain distance by stimulating internal 
activity—whether by public expenditure, by direct Gov- 
ernment interference, by subsidy or otherwise—there are 
limits to such a movement; sooner or later difficulties of 
international trading act as a brake. This appears to 


have happened in 1934, both in Britain and in many 
other countries. The problem of the immediate future is, 
therefore, to find ways of removing this handicap and to 
release the full forces of world recovery. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


THE first phase of recovery in this country, characterised 
by a vigorous expansion of the home market, came to 
an end in the spring of 1934. Since then the 
Economist’s Index of Business Activity has moved in 
a zig-zag fashion, though with an unmistakable upward 
tendency towards the end of the year. The hesitancy 
of recovery since last spring is largely explained by 
unfavourable developments abroad, which have pre- 
vented a substantial measure of re-employment of men 
and machinery in the service of overseas customers. 
While the volume of imports of raw materials in 1934 
was larger than in 1929, the volume of exports of Britisin 
manufactures was still only three-quarters of what it 
was in the pre-depression year. 

As was to be expected in the early stages of recovery, 
the improvement in activity was most marked in the 
capital equipment and other durable goods industries. 
Activity in these industries was stimulated by increasing 
profitability consequent upon reductions in costs and the 
fall in interest rates. Building activity rose to the 
highest level ever reached and showed no signs of a set- 
back at the end of the year. The number of houses 
built in England and Wales during the year ended Sep- 
tember, 1934, was 309,753, as compared with 218,313 
in the previous year. Expenditure on buildings (exclu- 
sive of equipment and furniture) was well over £200 
millions in the past year. The boom in dwelling-house 
construction was responsible for an appreciable expan- 
sion of production in industries furnishing building 
materials, furniture, and other household equipment. 
The iron and steel industry, protected by an almost pro- 
hibitive tariff, also registered a sharp increase in pro- 
duction. The output of steel in 1934 was only 8 per 
cent. below the 1929 level. The engineering and ship- 
building industries experienced an appreciable measure 
of recovery, but the mercantile shipping tonnage 
launched in the past year was still only about a third 
of what it was in 1929. The motor vehicle industry 
continued to make headway in 1934, and the output ot 
private cars rose from 220,779 during the twelve months 
ended September, 1933, to the record level of 256,866 in 
the past year. The electrical industry continued to 
benefit from the rapid progress in electrification. The 
chemical industry, whose products are used in almost 
every branch of activity, participated in the general im- 
provement at home, but the value of its exports re- 
mained below the 1929 level. We summarise below a 
list of representative annual figures : — 


PRODUCTION AND BUSINESS 





Indices of production— 1930 1932 1933 1934 
London and Cambridge Economic Service 
(1924 = 100)... ‘ - 98-5 84-9 90-5 101-7 
Board of Trade (1924 = 100) ... 103-3 93-3 98-6 + 
Output of— 
Coal (Mn. tons) . 244 209 207 221 
Pig iron (Mn. tons) ....... 6-2 3-6 4-1 6-0 
Steel (Mn. tons) ................. ; 7°3 5-3 7-0 8-9 
Rayon yarn and waste (Mn. Ibs.).. reasecs 72-5 84-1 93-1 
Electricity by Authorised Undertakers (Mn. 
eee me 13,562 15,439 
Index of wage rates (Ministry of Labour) (1924 
RE cemrsrsirenissenraterviteomenscrne SPS SO OO Gue 
Economist Indices of business activity (1924 = 
1 — 
Employment, all trades ............... ; ’ 1023 98 102 106 
| "eer ; 118 116 118 120} 
Building activity.............0...000ccc00cc00c0ee. . 1414 1824173 199 
Imports of raw materials .............. oe 1013 97 105 1154 
Exports of manufactures ....... : 87 654 67} 72 
Movement of shipping.......... 1094 100 102 105 






Provincial bank clearings . pelenencics 914 974 99 1004 
London bank clearings .................0..00.000- . 140 120 122 1314 
IIE sn sccvassuschsngsappesweravaccess . 105-9 95-8 99-7 109* 
Freight train traffic], January-October, 
Daily Av — 
Merchandise§ (Thous. tons) 








pis eimnemneneeion 152-7 121-4 120-3 129-5 

Minerals and merchandise|| (Thous, tons) ... 163-6 110-3 116-1 139-9 
Coal, coke and patent fuel (Thous. tons)...... 524-3 446-8 441-6 469-3 
Live stock (Thous. tons) ................ ae 6-5 4-9 4-4 4-4 
Total (Thous. tons) .................. 847°1 683-4 682-4 743-1 


* Provisional. + For the first nine months of 1934 the figure was 108-2, as 
compared with 96-1 in the corresponding period of 1933. ¢ Third quarter of 1934. 
§ Excluding classes 1-6. jj Classes 1-6. J Excluding free-hauled. 

In contrast to the capital equipment and durable goods 
industries, the principal textile trades which depend 
largely on the export market made little or no headway. 
Coal production, though slightly higher than in 1933 as 
a result of the increase in the demand for industrial fuel, 
remained at a low level. Moreover, while the general in- 
crease in activity was responsible for an improvement in 
some of the industries ancillary to production, the volume 
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of ireight carried by the railways remained at a low level. 
Moreover, the absence ot an appreciable improvement in 
international trade precluded a revival ot the shipping 
ndustry. 

Reta trade, on the other hand, experienced a 
moderate expansion as a result of the imcrease iN Con- 
sumers’ purchasing power. A descnpuon ot develop- 
iments in various branches of Bntish industry dunng 
1933 Will be tound in Section 111, Commerce and rade. 


AGRICULTURE 


{HE past year witnessed the contunuance ol the new 
ritisn agricultural policy as expressed in subsidies, mar- 
keting schemes and quantitative regulation of imports. 
Deliveries ot pigs to pacon curers, under the pigs and 
bacon markeung schemes, were unevenly spread 
through the second contract period, and it was heces- 
sary to allow a slightly increased importation during the 
first halt of the period, with a corresponding reduction 
in the second. Vartly owing to the inclusion of a level- 
delivery clause in the 1935 contract, the number of pigs 
ottered for the present year was insutiicient to satisty the 
Bacon Board, but supplementary contracts, which did 
not contain this provision, were oftered and the threat- 
ened collapse of the scheme was averted. Despite the 
drought, the output ot milk increased substantially. 
Owing to the maintenance of prices, however, liquid 
consumption has failed to expand and the size ot the 
‘surplus ’’ which has had to be diverted to manufac- 
turing purposes has theretore increased. The hops mar- 
keting scheme was modified last year, and a new Board 
to control the marketing of potatoes commenced opera- 
tions on March gth. Restriction of home production Is 
secured by the imposition of fines on producers who in- 
crease their acreage and by limitation of the size ol 
potatoes which may be sold for human consumption. 
imports, which had previously been subject to ‘‘ volun- 
tary ’’ restriction, are now permitted only under licence 
irom the Board of Trade. . 

The Reorganisation Commissions appointed in Octo- 
ber, 1933, to prepare schemes for the marketing of eggs 
and poultry did not report until after the close of 1934, 
so that no quota scheme for import restriction was in 
force in the year under review; despite a ‘‘ voluntary 
agreement with certain important foreign exporters, 
British imports of eggs were slightly above the 1933 
level. Home production showed a further expansion. 

For cattle feeders the year was notable for the passing 
of the Cattle Industry (Emergency Provisions) Act, 
which voted {3,000,000 as a temporary subsidy to beet 
producers, pending the development of a long-period 
policy. Arrangements have now been made to continue 
the subsidy for a further three months after the end of 
March, with the possibility of an extension until Septem- 
ber. Imports of mutton and lamb were somewhat re- 
duced, but overseas supplies of beef increased slightly 
during 1934. Negotiations are now in progress with the 
Dominions regarding the level of imports to be permitted 
during the second quarter of 1935; it is anticipated that 
they will be asked to agree to a further period of ‘‘ volun- 
tary ’’ restriction. 

Turning to home production of cereals, barley was 
not of such good quality as in the previous year, especi- 
ally in the Eastern Counties; much of the crop was 
‘ steely,’’ on account of the drought, and therefore 
unfit for malting. Winter oats yielded better than 
spring oats. Prices of both barley and oats were rather 
better than in 1933, but the former was subject to large 
fluctuations. The area under wheat increased further 
and in many districts yields were heavy. Prices were 
the lowest for many years and growers therefore reaped 
substantial benefits from the wheat subsidy. In the 
cereal season ended July 31st, the second year covered 
by the Wheat Act, quota payments on flour, at 4s. 23d. 
per sack, amounted to {7,180,000. This was distributed 
at the rate of 4s. 10.3d. per cwt. in respect of all sales of 
wheat credited to registered growers during the year. 
The area devoted to the production of fruit and vege- 
tables was extended in 1934, and as far as these pro- 
ducts are concerned, the year was characterised by 
bountiful crops and rather low prices. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE 


Tue figures of overseas trade in 1934 show a more en- 
curaging movement than for years past, though the 
absolute totals are still lamentably low. In fact, during 
the whole depression since 1929, imports have only fallen 
by 40.0 per cent., while exports have fallen by 45.7 per 
cent., and re-exports by 53.3 per cent. 


FOREIGN TRADE VALUES 
(£000,000) 


| 1924 | 1929 | 1932 1933 | 1934 











PIFOEES ccrccecccccccsccsesecsceee 1,277-4 1,220-8 701-7 675-0 732-3 
British Exports ............. 801-0 729-3 365-0 367-9 396-1 
I< dindunntnaickcondiae 140-0 109-7 51-0 49-1 51-3 

Total Exports .......... 941-0 839-0 416-0 417-0 447-4 

Excess of Imports over as 

SED snitsitiovsestessenenena 336-4 381-8 285-7 258-0 234-9 








The rise in imports in 1934 was much greater than that 
in exports, reflecting the increased need of raw materials 
for our domestic recovery. The visible import surplus 
therefore reverts to its 1932 dimensions, in accordance 
with the rise in total trade turnover. 

Retained imports and British exports in the three chief 
classes are shown below :— 














(£000,000) 
1924 1933 1934 
Ke- sas Re- Re- 

tained ae tained + sana tained —— 

Imports cai Imports oa Imports a 

Food, drink and tobacco......... | 541-2 §7-0 | 328-5 28-5 30-4 
Raw materials and articles 

mainly unmanufactured. . | 323-8 | 106-5 | 155-0 46-0 48-2 
Articles wholly or mainly manu- 

Sactured ......... cevceceeeee | 266-0 | 618-9 | 140-0 | 280-4 305-0 








The composition of the increased imports is evident from 
these figures; the increase in exports is spread over all 
groups. 

The next table shows the quantities of some of our lead- 
ing exports during the past four years compared with 
1924: — 

Some LEADING ExPoRTS 


(Quantity, 000’s omitted) 





1924 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 


ee tons 61,651 42,750 38,899 39,068 39,660 
Total iron and steel manu- 
a ee tons 3,851 1,979 1,887 1,922 2,253 
Total machinery ........ tons 463 329 301 276 335 
SS eee Ibs. | 163,056 | 133,516 | 141,464 | 135.111 | 130,426 
Cotton piece-goods... sq. yds. [4,443,959 }1,716,342 {2,197,471 |2,031,231 [1,993,458 
Ool tops ..........05 centals 411 230 418 458 417 
Woollen tissues ...... sq. yds. | 164,740 | 56,331 53,537 | 61,307 | 68,941 
Worsted tissues ...... sq. yds. 56,843 29,746 28,296 32,893 33,272 
Linen piece-goods ... sq. yds. 110,786 65,342 65,890 76,861 77,596 


ts and shoes ... doz. pairs 998 691 640 522 444 


Paper and cardboard...cwts. 4,757 3,242 3,865 3,755 3,608 
otives ... thous. tons 24 20 3 8 4 
Motor cars and chassis thous. 15 25 40 52 47 





Exports of iron and steel, machinery and woollen tissues 
are now larger in volume than in any year since 1930. 
Motor cars have doubled their 1931 figure; but cotton 
perenne have fallen considerably from their 1932 
evel. 

From the Board of Trade’s calculations of the move- 
ments in the average volume and value of our imports 
and exports (see tables on page 68) it appears that the 
average value of total imports into this country fell from 
74-7 in 1932 (1930 = 100) to 71.4 in 1933, and climbed 
back to 73.8 in 1934. The average value of British ex- 
ports has been maintained at higher levels, namely at 
83.3 in 1932, at 81.9 in 1933 and at 82.2 in 1934. Thus 
the gap between the average values of our imports and our 
€xports closed a little last year. The figures show that 


the average volume of retained imports rose from 90.5 in 

1932 (1930 = 100) to 91.7 in 1933 and to 97.1 in 1934, 

While the volume of re-exports steadily fell, and that of 

British exports rose from 76.8 to 78.7 and to 84.4 in 
ese years respectively. 


Further details of our overseas trade in 1934 will be 
found in an article ‘‘ The Year’s Overseas Trade ”’ in the 
Economist of January 19, 1935. Those details show that 
our overseas trade last year was certainly more encour- 
aging than in 1932 or 1933. 


INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


THE reports of 1,975 industrial concerns published in 
1934 refer to the first complete trading year of Britain’s 
domestic recovery. For the first time for seven years 
the reports published in each quarter show increased 
net profits (after payment of debenture interest, etc.) 
compared with the results of the same concerns pub- 
lished in 1933. The total net profits of all the 1,975 
concerns in 1934 at {168.8 millions was £24 millions (16.6 
per cent.) above the 1933 total. A year ago the total 
net profits of 1,945 concerns reporting in 1933 showed, 
at {141.4 millions, the first faint increase (0.5 per cent., 
or {0.7 millions) over the 1932 results of the same 
concerns. 


Net PRoFITs (AFTER PAYMENT OF DEBENTURE INTEREST, ETC.) 


Reports published in 





No. of 
NING sic cniunnteeneneimanemannni Increase (+) or 
» Decrease (— ) 
ile 
— 1933 1934 
£ £ £ ‘be 
First quarter ... 547 52,922,902 §5,751,307 + 2,828,405 + 5:3 
Second quarter 642 56,970,575 67,334,795 + 10,364,220 +18°2 
Third quarter... 318 13,425,013 17,139,932 + 3,714919 + 27-7 
Fourth quarter 468 21,520,526 28,611,449 + 7,090,923 + 32-9 
Total ... |1,975 pe 168,837,483 + 23,998,467 + 16-6 





The net profit figures for 1934 as a whole show that 
‘recovery ’’ has mainly benefited the new protected 
industries like iron and steel or those trades ministering 
to ‘‘ secondary ’’ demand, e.g. breweries, distributive 
trades, newspapers, motor and cycle manutacturers, 
food and drink undertakings, and—as a result of the 
progress in house-building—building and contracting 
concerns and manufacturers of raw materials for such 
construction work. Coal-mining companies did better; 
tea and rubber companies showed better financial resuits 
consequent on the restriction schemes; and even 
‘‘ Trusts,’’ whose profits are calculated on the pre- 
viously published reports of the firms in which their 
funds are invested, showed increased net profits towards 
the end of 1934. 

The next table shows the ratios of net profits to the 
sum of preference and ordinary capital, and the average 
dividends paid on preference and ordinary shares since 
1909, excluding the war years:— 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


Ratio of Average Average 
Vrofits to Dividend on Dividend on 
Pref. and Preference Ordinary 
Ord. Capital Capital Capital 
% % % 
Pie sctescnesxcees 7-4 4-3 6°3 
DN ro cccccccessanesas 8-2 4-5 7-0 
PN ekck cacceuasnciees 9-9 4-9 8°5 
BE ckdscxctensterress 10-2 5-2 8-5 
DN axcnccscsuascecs 11-7 5-1 10-2 
occ ntaceusrocdens 15-2 5-0 12-6 
Es exaccncveceouesns 10-3 5-2 10-2 
PE enckictndesunens 7-0 5-2 8-4 
BE ennewinwinuannees 9°38 5°3 9-3 
WIR s ckcsaceneveseses 10-3 5-4 9-8 
I vaccvnnsaqeaede 10-9 5°5 10-3 
BE Sh ccicckasnncaes 11-3 5-4 11-1 
MK ctsecw ease xans 10-5 5-3 10-8 
iss nnvngetecndes 11-1 5:4 10-6 
DN cxcesceepeiereens 10-5 5:5 10-5 
BE Gatveccctpinccoces 9-8 5-7 9-5 
NR cckexeviescsececae 7°2 5:2 7-2 
a cxsicuseceuvenns 5:8 4-2 5:9 
Do oictacrauccnenes 6-1 4°6 5:8 
WE ci ccncececenscces 7-2 4-8 6°5 


While the total of net profits forms a greater per- 
centage of total share capital, and while the average 
dividends on preference and ordinary capital rose appre- 
ciably in 1934, the total put to reserves was more than 
double the figure for 1933, namely £33.2 millions, 
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against {16.2 millions, or 19.7 per cent. of net profits 
against 11.5 per cent. in 1933. Further details and com- 
parisons will be found in the article ‘‘ Industrial 
Profits ’’ in the Economist of January 19, 1935. 


COMMODITY PRICES 
Tne year 1934 was one of relatively stable prices com- 
pared with the preceding crisis years. The dollar was 
not so disturbing an influence in 1934; the dollar whole- 
sale price (Irving Fisher Index, including manufactures 
and semi-manufactures) rose during the year by a little 
over 8 per cent.; while our own index of the wholesale 
dollar prices of American primary products showed a rise 
of 20 per cent. during 1934. The dollar depreciated, 
however, by about 8 per cent. during the year, thus off- 
setting the rise in dollar prices. Prices in the gold bloc 
countries moved in different directions, those in Italy and 
Germany rising as the result of the expansionist pro- 
grammes in those countries, and those in France falling 
by a greater percentage than in any other recent year. 














1927 = 100 
Cereals ; ; Com- 
Date and ed Tex- Min- Miscel- plete 
cnet foods | tiles erals | laneous| j)gex 
Average, 1928 | 103-6 | 93-8 | 105-1| 92-1} 95-8| 98-1 
» 1929} 96-9} 85-8 | 92-2} 95-6| 90-5} 92-4 
» 1930) 81-0) 77:2) 64-4) 83-6| 81-6] 77-6 
» 1931] 68-7 | 65-3| 50-0| 73-1| 68-4| 64-9 
. 1932) 68-2) 62-5] 49-2| 72-9! 61-9| 62-6 
1933 | 64-4] 58.7 | 50-9] 77-2] 65-6] 63-1 
End Dec. 1930} 70-0} 71-0] 51-4 | 78-0] 75-2] 68-7 
, Dec. 1931] 69-0 | 65-7 | 52-8 | 76-7] 66-2} 65-8 
» Dec. 1932} 63-1] 60-0} 48-6] 73-9] 61-9] 61-1 
» Dec. 1933) 64-5 56- 53-3 77:4 | 638-1 63-9 
Jan. 1934. 66-7] 57-2] 57-5 | 77:8 | 68-9 | 65-7 
- o | 65-7 | 59-5 | 57-5| 78-4] 68-4| 63-9 
, Mar. ». | 64-7] 59-3] 57-2] 78-4] 67-9] 65-4 
» Apr. ,, | 66-2) 59-1 | 54°6 | 79-0 | 68-3 | 65-3 
» May ,, | 67-6 59-4 52-7 78°1 68:5 | 65-2 
» June ,, | 68-4 | 58:7 | 52-91 77-0} 69-2 | 85-2 
» july ., | 73-3] 58-3| 52-6] 75-0] 69-9} 66-0 
, Aug. , | 76-8| 59-3] 53-5| 76-1| 69-4] 67-1 
» Sept. , | 74-1] 57-9] 51-3 | 76-0] 69-1) 65-7 
» Oct. ,, | 69-2] 59-5] 51-5} 76-2} 68-6 | 65-0 
SS 66-4 59-6 53-3 75°8 68-8 | 64-7 
Dec. | 69-9 | 60-2 | 54-5 | 75-8 | 69-4] 66-1 
Average, 193 | 69-1 | 59-0 -1| 77:01 68-9 Aioage, 1ie| 9-1 | 59-0] ata | 770) os-0| wa 65-6 


~ The complete index recorded a second (and sharper complete index recorded a second (and sharper) 
annual rise from the low point in 1932. Cereals and meat 
accounted for the greatest real rise during the year, due to 
the working of our various agricultural marketing 
schemes, quotas, etc. Under “ textiles,’’ the sharp nse 
in flax and American cotton prices has more than offset 
the abrupt fall in wool prices. 

In the next table we show the movements of our index 
number converted to a percentage of the average level 
during the last pre-war year :— 

1913 = 100 





Cereals! Other Tex- | Min- | Miscel- | ©O™- 
Date. and Foods tiles | erals |laneous phate 
Meat Index 

haath died lati aiiiit tied ee 
Average, 1928 | 145-0 | 149-4 | 161-7 | 111-9 119-3 | 135-17 
» 1929 | 135-6 | 136-8 | 141-9 | 116-2 | 112-7 | 127-2 
1930 | 113-4 | 122-9 | 99-1 | 101-6 | 101-5 | 106-8 
1931 | 96-1) 104-1 | 77-0\ 88-9!) 85-3 | 89-3 
1932| 95-4 | 99-6) 75-7 | 88-6| 77-1| 86-1 
1933| 90-1| 93-5) 77-6) 93-9] 81-7 | 86-8 
End June, 1932, 96-4 | 91-8 | 67-3 | 82-0 | 72-7 80-9 
» Dec. 1932) 88-3 | 95-6) 74-8 | 89-9 | 77-1] 84-1 
June 1933) 90-5 | 92-4] 83-1 | 98-5 | 84-9] 89-5 
Dec. 1933 90-2 | 90-2 | 82-1! 94-1 | 84-8 87-9 
EndJune,1934/ 95-7 | 93-4 | 81-5 | 93-6 | 86-1] 89-7 
» Dec. 1934, 97-9 | 95-8 | 84-0 | 92-2] 86-4] 90-9 
Average, 1934 96-7 | 94:0 | 83-2 | 93-6 | 85-7 | 90-3 


| 
| } \ | 
eee 


It will be noticed that, with the exception of ‘‘ minerals,”’ 
and of textiles, all the other group indices recorded a 
steady rise between December, 1933, and the end of 1934 
—most considerable in the case of cerealsand meat, and of 
other foods. Mineral prices have now been sagging since 
June, 1933. The moderate movements in the complete 
index and in the various group indices, however, conceal 
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widely disparate movements in particular wholesal 
prices. While flax and rubber showed increases of 83 ang 
51 per cent. respectively between January 3, 1934, and 
January 2, 1935, American cotton and foreign wheat rise 
of 32 and 20 per cent., wool tops fell by 39 per cent., te, 
and leather by 18 per cent., silk by 13 per cent., ang 
lead, copper, spelter and coal prices all declined, 
Almost every kind of foodstuff, apart from tea and bee 
(as contrasted with mutton and bacon) rose sharply in 
price during the year. The article on “‘ Prices in 1934” 
in the Economist of January 12, 1935, gives a detailed 
and tabular analysis of these particular price movements, 
The majority of prices comprised in our complete index 
moved within a range 20 per cent. above and below the 
average. 

The next table shows the annual movement occurring 
in each group of the index since 1929: —— 


Yearry AVERAGES (1924 = 100) 

1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 

Cereals and meat ...... 84°S 70-9 GOU-1 59-7 56-3) 60-4 
ee  ——— SO-5 72-3 61-2 58-6 55-0 55.3 
IE. flo a ahi 67-4 47-1 36-6 35-9 37-2 39.5 
Ss ES en 80-0 70-0 61-2 61-0 64-7 64:3 
Miscellaneous ............ 85-7 77-3 64-8 58-6 62-1 65-2 
Complete index ...... 79°9 67-0 56-1 54-0 54-5 56-7 


Che textiles and minerals groups, covering those in- 
dustrial raw materials subject to world market influences, 
do not seem to exhibit an improving tendency. On the 
other hand, while cereals and meat prices have been 
jockeyed up, other foods prices have kept low enough to 
offset the effects of intervention in the markets of the 
former group of foodstuffs. 


Our next table shows the quarterly movements of our 
index of the sterling wholesale prices of certain primary 
products, together with the movement of our index of 
dollar wholesale prices of the same products (i.e. gold 
prices up to end of March, 1933, thereafter ‘‘ dollar ’’): 

(September 18, 1931 =< 100) 
Sterling Prices Dollar Prices 


1931 (Primary Products) 
EPOCOMMDAE IO cosisesssscsicscesccs 117-1 94-4 
1932 
EDSOOIIET TS ssecsevessssceccascss 109-3 76:9 
1933 
March Ee ckebebaxeacusseasber sens 104-0 80-1 
BME, Pcachobsucabnshoswcesererss 118-2 117-4 
SIOEIOEIIIOT TOD ocissicscescescceeesess 116-9 120-7 
SRE ED  Sissiecncsenssisscn se 113-9 119-8 
1934 
MEEEMRTE  cunkexkssuckdesexsccayes 121-4 127-5 
ee nes 123-4 133-9 
SORMEIEANIN ID eseiinnesexdscseesnsas 125-7 149-0 
1935 
BMERG TR” cigcspesostssannsoe verse 123°+7 154-5 


After the sharp rise in the first quarter of 1934, shared 
both by sterling and dollar prices of these products, ster- 
ling prices remained remarkably stable, while dollar 
prices continued an uninterrupted rise, thus correcting the 
undervaluation of the dollar in terms of sterling which 
existed at the end of 1933. 

Our final table shows the percentage increase, as com- 
pared with July, 1914, of the Ministry of Labour’s index 
of the cost of living during the past seven years : — 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE INCREASE SINCE JULY, 1914.-—All items 
(Food, Rent, Clothing, Fuel and Light, etc.) 

Month 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
(beginning of) % A ve ie % “o 
SOME ssseveess 68 67 66 53 47 42 42 
February ........ 665 65 64 52 47 41 41 
BNE icctasdeciions 64 66 61 50 «64606—C 39s 400 
EE ecsesucsunwash 64 62 57 47 44 37 39 
MEE Accnntdssenases 64 Gl 55 47 43 36 37 
SD ueiseieseuancns 65 60 54 45 42 36 38 
DU Gonnksubnnsvash 65 GI 55 47 43 38 41 
 egivnies 65 63 57 45 41 39 42 
September ...... G5 64 57 45 41 41 43 
October .......... 66 65 56 45 43 41 43 
November ...... 67 67 57 46 43 43 44 
December ........ 68 67 55 48 43 43 44 


These figures show a seasonal movement during 10934 
practically identical with that of 1933, but whereas the 
iverage level was slipping dow nwards during 1932 and 
was stable during 1933, it was moving very slightly up- 
wards towards the end of 1934, though to nothing like 
the same extent as the average movement in wholesale 
prices. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET 


STAGNANT international trade, Government financial 
policy, and the liquidity of home traders and manufac- 
turers were the main key to the London money market 
during 1934. These phenomena were expressed in a 
continued dearth of commercial bills, a big shrinkage 
in the supply of Treasury bills, and in the absence of 
any appreciable expansion in bank advances. The result 
was another year of ultra-low money and discount rates 
and a further diversion of fundsfrom the discount market 
into gilt-edged securities. The rise to record heights of 
Consols and other British Government securities is 
directly connected with purchases made by banks and 
by other members of the money market. 


The liquidity of traders and the restriction of inter- 
national trade has naturally reduced the supply of 
commercial bills to about 40 per cent. of their normal 
volume, but recently there have been one or two signs 
of a slight expansion. Thus Lloyds Bank and Martins 
Bank, both of which show commercial bills separately 
from Treasury bills in their accounts, reported a small 
increase during 1934. Some of the Scottish banks have 
also shown a similar improvement. One or two of the 
accepting houses report more active inquiries, and the 
return of former clients. Still, taking the position as a 
whole, the most that can be said is that the very slight 
improvement in international trade is at last bringing 
a few more bills to London. Some accepting houses 
and discount houses are also making greater efforts to 
revive the inland bill, but the liquidity of many home 
traders and the reluctance of many business houses and 
their local bankers to embark upon a form of financing 
which is unknown to them are still proving formidable 
obstacles. 


The year’s reduction in the supply of Treasury bills 
has, in the absence of any increase in the supply of 
commercial bills, had a dominating effect upon the 
money market. The reduction of £41.4 millions in the 
floating debt itself was comparatively limited, so that 
the Government’s debt funding operations can hardly 
be blamed. The main change is that Public Depart- 
ments and other institutions which obtain Treasury bills 
direct ‘‘ through the tap ’’ have during 1934 increased 
their holdings by £108.4 millions, with the result that the 
volume of Treasury bills issued by tender has fallen 
fron £597.0 to {449.6 millions. This enormous contrac- 
tion has reacted both upon the money market and upon 
the banks. Largely deprived of bills, which are their 
main stock-in-trade, bill brokers have had to turn to 
the gilt-edged market, and whereas a year ago the hold- 
ings of the three large discount houses consisted of {111.5 
millions of bills and £28.4 millions of securities, the 
latest accounts show only {90.6 millions of bills and 
{35.5 millions of securities. The total bill holdings of 
the ‘“‘ big five’’ banks have similarly fallen from 
{270.0 to {232.6 millions, while their investments have 
risen from {481.9 to £505.3 millions. 

Money remained very plentiful during 1934, with 
bankers’ deposits at the Bank of England frequently 
Tunning over {100 millions and clearing bank cash 
exceeding {200 millions. There was, however, not quite 
the same glut of foreign panic money in 1934 as in 
previous years. From March onwards to October con- 
fidence was well maintained in the franc, and there was 
a steady repatriation of funds from London to Paris. 
This, however, was also one cause of the contraction in 
the supply of Treasury bills, for the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account had consistently to support sterling, and 
its sales of francs involved fresh acquisitions of Treasury 
bills. Political events on the Continent caused a tem- 
porary return of foreign funds to London, and one or 
two London banks with foreign connections had sudden 
fresh supplies of funds to place in the money market. 
Still, taking the year as a whole, probably less ‘‘ out- 
Side ’’ money was borrowed, and more was taken from 
the clearing banks. This is suggested by the year’s 
increase of £31.5 millions in call and short loans by 


the ‘* big five,’’ but due allowance must be made for the 
increase in their short loans to the Stock Exchange. 

The main factor, however, was the decrease in the 
supply of Treasury bills, and in face of this it proved 
impossible to maintain rates. In the autumn of 1933 
certain of the clearing banks reached an informal agree- 
ment not to buy Treasury bills at less than an agreed 
minimum rate. This was altered from time to time, and 
varied with the maturity of the bill, but in general it 
kept rates higher than they would have been, and so 
proved beneficial to the market as a whole. Up to the 
end of September, 1934, in fact, the Treasury bill rate 
fluctuated around ? per cent., whereas in 1933 it had 
fallen to as low as } per cent. In October, however, 
the pressure of money in relation to bills became so acute 
that the agreement suddenly broke down. The Trea- 
sury bill rate quickly relapsed to } per cent., and to ease 
the position of bill brokers the clearing banks agreed to 
reduce their short-loan rate from 1 to } per cent. for 
loans against Treasury bills and other bills eligible for 
rediscount at the Bank of England. Discount rates 
stiffened to 4 per cent. during December. A record 
Christmas expansion in the note circulation to a peak 
figure of {405.2 millions took some £28 millions off the 
market, and the demand for bills always falls away 
immediately before the close of the banking year. Once, 
however, the disturbance caused by the end of the year 
was over, discount rates fell back to 4; percent. The last 
quarter of the financial year has opened with only £449.6 
millions of Treasury bills available to the market, and 
unless the Public Departments reduce their holdings, a 
further serious contraction will have occurred by 
March 31st. In these circumstances the position of 
the discount market must remain difficult, and unless 
prices are thought to be now too high purchases of gilt- 
edged securities by the banks and the discount houses 
are likely to continue. 


We append our usual table of London rates: — 


LonpoN MONEY RaATEs. 





Whole Year 


\ 
oni 1926 1927 1928] 1929 





| 
100 | 1931 1932 | 1933 





1934 





Changes in Bank ; 
ee four | none| one | none} five | four | four] six | none | none 
Highest Bank %, % % o% % % % % % % 
BRED c eveccsvocsece 5 5 5 4} 6} 5 6 6 2 4 
Lowest Bank rate 4 5 4 23 2 2 





3 | 4 44] 3 | 23 2 
Avge. Bank rate |4/11/0| 5/0/0)4/13/0/4/13/0|5/10/0| 3/8/5|3/18/2| 3/0/2| 2/0/0 | 2/0 
Avge.market rate \ | 4/9 014/10/3/4/11/0| 4/3/0| 5/5/4 2/12/3 3/11/0|1/16/9| 13/10 | 16/7 


Best 3 mths’ bills f | *'~ | 
Difference ........+ 9/0} 9/9) 8/2) 7/0| 4/8| 16/2| 7/7\1/3/5 1/6/2 | 1/3/5 
' | 1 ' 





The course of Bank rates abroad is shown in the 
following table :— 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF BANK RATES. 





End of Months of 1934 


























> > o be 5 ° 
Flsl4éi-z el>|2/2/214/4] §& 
e/E/S/2/2/2/2|) 2/2] 2] 2] 1 & 
micirtl “1 Flo|Z2ial| < 
( 1% > 1 Si % % 
London 2 52 [2 32 22 $2 5S Fs | ? | 2 | 2 2-00 
Paris 2113 13 3 2} 2 23 | 2} | 24 | 23 | 23 | 2°63 
Berlin $ 4 \)4 4 4 4 4\4 4 4 4-00 
N. York 1 1 
Reserve 1} | 1h} 02 | ak] ad] 1a | ak | ah fh | ah | ae | 1-54 
Amsterdam 2h | 24 | 23 2s | 23 | 24 | 24 | 23 | 24 | 24 | 2 | 23 | 2-50 
Oslo.... 3i 1 3k | 3h | 38 | 33 1 3h | 3h | 3h | 34 | 34 | 3h | 3h | 3-50 
Stockholm 2k | 23 | 2) | 22 | 23 | 23 | 2h | 2h | 28 | 2h | 2h | 24 | 2-50 
Copenhagen... | 24 | 23 | 24 | 24 | 2) | 23 | 24 | 23 1 | 23 | 2} | 2-50 
Brussels . 3413 3h 13 3 3 3 2} 23 } 2§ | 2-92 
Madrid .. £6 16.186 86 6 6 6 6 54 | 55 | 5-88 
Kome ........ 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 $ 4 4 3-17 
DaTICh...00000- 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2:00 
Helsingfors....] 4 | 4 | 4 414141414 [4 |4 |4 [4 | 4-00 
Lisbon ..... 53154 | 58 | 53 153 | 58 | 53] 53 | 54] 58] 5d] 5 | 5-46 
Prague.......... | 34 | 34 | 32 | 3h | 3} | 34 | 3h | 34 | 34 | 3b | 3h | 3h | 3-50 
Vienna..........15 13 |5 |5 |5 | 48 | 4h | 43 | 43 7 48 | 44 | 43 | 4-70 
pe 13°65/3-65/3-65)|3-65|3-65 4-65|3-65)|3-65'3-6513-65)|3-65)3-65] 3-65 
Calcutta ...... | 33 | 3} | 32 | 34 | 33 | 33 | 33 | 33 | 33 | 33 | 3g | 33 | 3-50 
Mic 1? 87 LF AF ES EZ EF oe Ee te te ee 
Bucharesé .... | 6 6 6 6 6 6 b 6 6 |6 6 43 | 5-88 
Budapest ..... | 44 | 44 | 44 | 43 | 43 | 44 | 43] 48 1 43 1 43] 43 1 48 | 4-50 
Belgrade....... | 7} 17 17 17 17 | 7 | 64 | 6% | 63 | 63 | 6} | 63 | 6-80 
DARSIG..20000000 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 3-33 
Riga............. | 5} | 53 | 54 | 5 | 54 | 53 | 58 | 53 | 53 | 53 | 53 | 5h |] 5-50 

















The general trend has been downwards, and it is 
noticeable that even during the autumn strain the Paris 
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and Brussels rates, which had been reduced earlier in 
the year, remained unaltered. The Bank of Italy’s re- 
discount rate, however, was raised from 3 to 4 per cent. 
at the end of November. 


BANK CLEARINGS 


The 1934 returns of the London Bankers’ Clearing 
House provide further evidence of the progress of the 
trade revival. Metropolitan and country clearings, 
which are a reliable indicator of the state of commerce 
as distinguished from finance, are the best for the past 
four years: — 


1931 1932 1933 1934 
£ mill. £ mill. {£mill. £ mill. 
Town clearings ........ 31,816 27,834 27,714 30,740 
Metropolitan clearings .. 1,668 1,610 1,657 1,760 
Country clearings ...... 2,752 2,668 2,767 2,984 
| ae. 36,236 32,112 32,138 35,484 


Provincial bank clearings for 1934 totalled {1,295 
millions, against {1,238 millions in 1932 and {1,243 
millions in 1933. Comparing 1934 with 1933 quarter by 
quarter, several instructive results follow. The first 
quarter perhaps appeared the best, but here the 1933 
quarter was the worst of the year. The second quarter 
was not so good, but by that time in 1933 the trade re- 
vival was just under weigh. The comparison for the third 
quarter was bad. In 1933 the revival was making pro- 
gress, while in 1934 there were signs of hesitancy. The 
fourth quarter's comparison was much better—so much 
so as to suggest another definite move forward towards 
recovery. This view is supported by the Christmas 
expansion in the note circulation and by the most recent 
retail trade reports. 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


First and foremost among the outstanding develop- 
ments of 1934 there was the stability of sterling and its 
allied currencies. Next comes the devaluation of the 
dollar early in the year, and its repercussions upon the 
gold bloc countries. In Europe there were the increas- 
ing difficulties of the gold bloc, the growing isolation of 
Germany from the economic system of the world, and 
on the more hopeful side of the account the relaxation 
of the strain on the Austrian schilling and (more debat- 
ably) the devaluation of the Czech kroner. In South 
America there was also some relaxation of exchange 
difficulties in both Argentina and Brazil. In the Far 
East the main event was President Roosevelt’s silver 
purchase policy, which has inflated the price of silver 
and which forced China virtually off the silver standard 
and into the sterling area. 


At the end of January, 1934, the American dollar was 
legally revalued at a new, if not unalterable, parity 
equivalent to a gold piece of $35 per ounce. This 
reduced the dollar to 59.06 per cent. of its old parity, 
that is in terms of the franc from Frs. 25.50 to 
Frs. 15.07. At the end of 1933 the current exchange 
was Frs. 16.32 to the dollar, and even at that rate the 
franc was probably over-valued. Without seeking to be 
precise, the forced increase in the value of the franc in 
terms of dollars probably increased its over-valuation 
compared with its purchasing power parity to over 
30 per cent. 


The adjustment of the New York-Paris exchange took 
several weeks. During the whole of this period the rate 
was outside the new gold point, and gold flowed steadily 
to the United States. At a rough estimate, during this 

riod American gold imports totalled {101 millions, 
while the gold bloc’s losses were {64 millions. The 
remaining {37 millions consisted of current shipments 
from India and South Africa, and sales of gold held on 
private account in London. 


Among secondary consequences of the dollar’s re- 
valuation were a rise during the last eleven months of 
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the year of 8.0 per cent. in American wholesale prices 
(also due to the drought and to the operations of the 
N.R.A. and A.A.A.) and a fall of 10 per cent. in French 
wholesale prices. This last movement in prices threw a 
fresh load upon the whole of the gold bloc, and when 
political tension developed in the autumn the weight of 
this burden became apparent. In October and Novem. 
ber both the franc and the belga developed weakness, 
Money flowed to London and gold flowed to New York. 
The lira had been affected during the whole year by the 
failure of Italian prices to fall in sympathy with French 
prices and by the heavy imports of raw materials re- 
quired for the furtherance of the Government’s public 
works programme. The Bank of Italy lost gold until 
its ratio of gold to liabilities shrunk nearly to its statu- 
tory minimum, and the lira had to be supported in Paris, 
Finally, in December special exchange regulations had 
to be introduced for the defence of the lira. 


Meanwhile, as the following table shows, sterling and 
its allied currencies maintained a marked degree of 
stability : — 




















P: Dec. 30, | Mar. 31,} June 30,| Sept. 29,| Dec. 31, 
arty | 1933 | 1934 |° 1934 | 1934 | 1934 
United States ......0..... 4-865°| 5-103 | 5-129 | 5-04] 4-963] 4: 
SUNNY: -‘sisuicnniensiints cstieaie 124-21 383 fy 778 76 748 749} 
Belgium ..................... | 35°00 | 23-49 | 21-99 | 21-62} | 21-074 | 21-03 
eee 12-107 | 8-13} 7-60} 7°44 7-264 7: 
ee oe 92-46 | 62 59398 | SSE 57% | «578 
SS eee 25-221 | 16°87 15-88} | 15-52 15-O09$ | 15-224 
Germany :— 

Se NEED, snconensvoss 20°43 13-67} | 12-91 13-05 12-254 | 12-26 

(b) Registered Marks ...  |194% dis}294% dis|334% dis]40}% dis|38}% dis 
Czechoslovakia ............ 197-10¢ |109§ 123) 121g 113} 118 
ST ssascusnisncneenssans 18-159 | 19-90 19-90 19-90 19-90 19- 
I. saaiuninatnenisionaniion 18-159 | 19-40 19-40 19-40 19-40 19-39) 
| ES 18-159 | 22-40 22-40 22-40 22-40 22-40 
IED  setnentossisnkenss 47-62d.| 352 263 26 29k 278 
re 5-899d.! 44 4k 3% 38 3 
SE ccccenetpnncuaaaciad - te 16} 164 17} 1 
SIR ee arian areca 24-58d.| 148 14% 14} 144 13 


* $8-23§ since devaluation of dollar on February 1, 1934. 
t Kr. 164} prior to devaluation on February 17, 1934. 


There was a moderate depreciation of the pound 
against both the dollar and the gold currencies. In the 
autumn this was partly seasonal, as purchases of dollars 
to finance crop movements were inflated by the rise in 
American prices due to the drought and so proved un- 
expectedly heavy. Prior to that the pressure had come 
mainly from Paris, as French funds were being re- 
patriated steadily from March to September. Early in 
1935 there was another movement of funds to Paris 
stimulated by M. Flandin’s attempt to broaden the Paris 
money market and strengthen the price of rentes. 


The net result of the year’s movement is that the 
under-valuation of the dollar in terms of sterling has 
largely disappeared. The over-valuation of the franc 
persists, as the depreciation of the pound kept pace with 
the fall in French internal prices. 


Germany’s growing isolation from world economic 
affairs created a series of difficult problems. To support 
the reichsmark and protect the much attenuated gold 
reserves of the Reichsbank, Germany imposed in the 
spring of 1934 drastic restrictions upon the importation 
of raw materials. This reacted first on the wool and 
non-ferrous metal markets of the world, and then on 
the position of countries producing these commodities. 
In the summer Germany proclaimed a moratorium upon 
the transfer of the service of her external long-term and 
medium-term debts. This unilateral action aroused 
much controversy and led to a series of protracted nego- 
tiations with the creditor countries. The first Exchange 
Agreement with Great Britain, embodying the sonder- 
mark, proved abortive, and was abandoned in Novem- 
ber after less than three months’ trial. The new 
Payments Agreement, which replaced it, represents an 
attempt to link together British exports to Germany, 
British imports from Germany, and the discharge of 
outstanding German indebtedness to British exporters. 
The fact that the British Exports Credits Guarantee 
Department is now prepared to insure the eventual 
transfer of commercial payments from Germany sug- 
gests that the new Agreement is proving practicable. 
The Agreement also provides for the service of the 
British portions of the Dawes and Young Loans. 
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Exchange Clearing Agreements have also been 
entered into between Germany and many other nations, 
with varying degrees of success. Still the chief difficulty 
remains. At its nominal gold parity the mark has 
become over-valued, and so has to be supported by 
artificial measures. It is impossible to combine adher- 
ence to the gold standard under existing world condi- 
tions with a policy of public expenditure and veiled 
credit expansion at home. Nearly a year ago Czecho- 
slovakia faced the difficulty of an over-valued currency, 
for in February, 1934, the Czech crown was devalued 
by 16§ per cent. 


The Empire and sterling area exchanges have on the 
whole remained stable. Some progress has been made 
towards freeing trade and exchange with the South 
American republics, and to Argentine at least the drought 
with its reaction upon grain prices was very helpful. 
Yet for practical purposes there are still three different 
kinds of exchange rates quoted in Buenos Aires. The 
Brazilian exchange system also remains complex, and 
her new proposal to ration foreign exchange allocations 
in proportion to the destination of her coffee shipments 
is a most retrograde measure. Great Britain, in fact, 
though a small importer of coffee, is one of Brazil’s chief 
creditors, and can fairly complain that this proposal 
takes no account of the whole principle of triangular 
trade. 


The final outstanding episode of 1934 was the 
American and Chinese handling of the silver question. 
Acting under pressure from the American silver interests, 
President Roosevelt finally gave way last summer, and 
passed the Silver Purchase Act, nationalising all 
American-owner stocks of silver at a purchase price of 
50.01 cents and empowering the Administration to buy 
silver in the world’s markets up to the point at which 
the country’s monetary reserves consisted of 75 per cent. 
gold and 25 per cent. silver. During the autumn, the 
Administration bought silver freely, with the result that 
the London price was driven up between August 13th 
and October 15th from 214%d. to 247d. an ounce. In 
1931, the price of silver was as low as 12}d., so that 
since then the price has more than doubled, and the 
Chinese exchange has appreciated in proportion. This 
appreciation was entirely artificial and so led to a serious 
over-valuation of the Chinese currency, accompanied by 
an internal collapse of trade and prices, the development 
of an adverse trade balance, the exportation of silver 
and a reduction of credit and purchasing power. Clearly 
this could not continue indefinitely, and so in October 
last the Chinese Government imposed a variable export 
duty upon silver with the deliberate object of cutting 
the exchange away from silver and pegging it to 
sterling. So far this policy has been successful, for the 
exchange is slightly lower than at the time this step 
was taken. 


GOLD OUTPUT AND MOVEMENTS 


TRANSVAAL gold production for 1934 amounted to 
10,486,393 fine ounces, of a total value at the current 
market price of approximately {71.6 millions. Imports 
into England during the year amounted to £55.4 millions. 
Compared with the 1933 production figure of 11,017,485 
ounces, 1934 shows a slight decline, but the higher price 
for gold obtainable in 1934 added considerably to the 
value of the South African gold output. Allowance must 
also be made for current gold production in other 
countries, such as Canada, Australia and Russia. The 
Soviet production of gold has, in particular, increased 
greatly during the past year. Except for the needs of 
the trade and the arts, all this new gold was available to 
swell either central bank and Treasury holdings or private 
hoards. The last-named demand cannot be neglected, 
for, in addition to hoarding, Continental traders have 
taken to jobbing in gold as a hedge against the possible 
depreciation or devaluation of the gold bloc currencies. 


Last year’s British exports and imports of gold bullion 
and specie bore little overt relation to British monetary 


policy. The Bank of England’s gold holdings were prac- 
tically unchanged during the year, and while the Ex- 
change Equalisation Account is believed to have both 
bought and sold a fair amount of gold at various times in 
the year, particularly in its operations with the Banque 
de France, the gold so dealt in was probably held mostly 
under earmark. If so, the Exchange Equalisation 
Account’s operations did not involve any physical move- 
ment of gold. 


On the other hand, London acted last year as the 
world’s clearing house for gold. While actual bank ship- 
ments continued to be made direct, and while many of 
the larger foreign banks also shipped direct from one 
financial centre to another, much of the gold held 
privately or by the smaller institutions was bought and 
sold in London whenever it changed hands. London is 
also the main receiving centre for newly-mined gold from 
South Africa and for gold emanating from India’s 
hoards. Finally, London has become the direct world 
repository for privately-owned hoards of gold. 


The result was that major monetary changes, such as 
the devaluation of the dollar and the February, 1934, 
gold rush to the United States, the weakness of the franc 
and other gold bloc currencies at the beginning and end 
of 1934, and the strength of these currencies during the 
summer and early autumn at once stimulated dealings in 
the London bullion market and movements of gold 
between London and other centres. In the aggregate 
these movements reached very large dimensions indeed. 
Their size is illustrated in the following table : — 





Specie 
Bullion Foreign coin British coin 
1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 
mn. £ mn. {mn. £mn. { mn. { mn. 
IN sos Giancankede 211-8 250-6 27-3 7-6 12:6 4-4 
REMMNG oss con c0scences 54-2 119-7 2-9 4:0 12-2 5-0 
Import surplus... 157-6 130-9 24-4 3-6 0-4 —0-6 


Notwithstanding the absence of any overt purchases or 
sales of gold by the British monetary authorities, the 
total bullion turnover was considerably greater in 1934 
than in the preceding year. The following table gives 
some idea of the direction of this movement of bullion 
into or out of England : — 


Net exports (+) 
or 


Imports from Exports to Netimports (—) 


£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
MD cledickeaes 37-0 Nil — 37-0 
South Africa ... 55-4 Nil —55-4 
Australia ......... 8-0 Nil — 8-0 
Cameee........<<«- 5°7 Nil — 5-7 
Germany ......... 23-7 Nil — 23-7 
Holland ......... 6-3 Nil — 6-3 
PORK ckscncccess 81-5 12-2 —69-3 
Belgium ......... Nil 2-0 + 2-0 
Switzerland ... Nil 1-6 + 1-6 
United States ... 4-0 101-2 +97-2 


The main drain of gold into London consisted, firstly, 
of newly-mined gold from South Africa and the further 
disgorging of India’s hoards. Secondly, there was the 
final depletion of the German Reichsbank’s gold stocks. 
Thirdly, there were the losses of certain of the gold bloc 
countries, mainly France, but to a lesser degree Holland. 
Gold exports from Great Britain moved mainly in one 
direction—needless to say, to the United States. Yet, as 
the first table shows, a considerable amount of the gold 
which came to London has remained there. 


It must not be assumed that these gold movements 
between London and the gold bloc countries represent the 
total gains and losses of the latter. France has drawn 
directly upon the other gold bloc countries and has 
shipped gold directly to the United States. To assess the 
total gains and losses of the gold bloc regard must be had 
to the following table, which gives the holdings of the 
leading world central banks at various important dates. 
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Go_p HoLpINGs OF CENTRAL BANKS 
(In millions of Swiss francs: foreign currencies counted at par) 
setinienihidieiinpietiiaueiaeeiitindnaninenaneataieaiammmm tani enmianieD 











| Jan. 3 | Feb. 28 | June 30} Oct. 31 | Jan. 2 
re 4,800 4,820 4,830 4,840 4,850 
U.S. Reserve Banks and Treasury 20,740 | 22,750 | 24,000 | 24,470 | 24 860° 
Banque de France _............s+s0++ 15,690 15,070 16,190 16,800 16,700 
lai ais nie ekenete 480 411 86 102 97 
SEED EERIE sacnnvceosedauccecs 1,918 1,650 1,762 1,838 1,755 
National Bank of Belgium ......... 1,980 1,958 1,912 1,872 1,840 


Swiss National Bank........... 1,998 1,836 1,637 1,696 1,910 
Bank of Italy ove 1,932 1,940 1,767 1,658 1,589 
NN aa niarisicnaciveied 362 365 384 393 396 
SE SENET einccccocsesscesneses 164 166 165 165 166 





* November 30th; latest available return. 


The figure for the end of December 
is approximately Sw. Frs. 25,150 millions. 


Following the precedent of a year ago, all holdings are 
converted to the common denomination of the Swiss 
franc. ‘This currency is adopted, both because it is the 
money of account of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments and also because it is arithmetically the easiest gold 
currency to use. The dates selected include the end of 
February and October. The former date marks the end 
of the winter gold rush to the United States, which was 
stimulated by the devaluation of the dollar. The latter 
date marks the beginning of the winter gold efflux from 
the gold bloc central banks, due to the loss of confidence 
which followed the Marseilles assassinations and coin- 
cided with economic deterioration and political changes 
in certain of these countries. 


Taking the year as a whole, the gold reserves of the 
United States Reserve Banks and Treasury have risen 
from Sw.Frs. 20,740 millions to about Sw.Frs. 25,150 
millions, or by about Sw.Frs. 4,410 millions. The bulk 
of this increase represents either new gold or gold sold out 
of private hoards. The losses of the Banque de France 
both in February and in November and December were 
comparatively limited, and were more than made good 
by acquisitions during the middle of the year from the 
British Exchange Equalisation Account and other 
sources. Hence the Banque de France has gained a net 
Sw.Frs. 1,010 millions during the year. The main pres- 
sure, in fact, has fallen upon the remaining gold bloc 
central banks. Thus, in Swiss francs, Holland has lost 
163 millions, Belgium 140 millions, Switzerland 88 
millions and Italy 343 millions. This makes a total loss 
by these four countries of 734 millions, so that the gold 
bloc as a whole only gained 276 million Swiss francs of 
gold. Between the New Year and January 25th the 
Banque de France lost Sw.Frs. 1.8 million and the 
Netherlands Bank lost Sw.Frs. 55.2 millions. 


The Bank of England’s gold reserves showed little 
change, but it must be remembered that to-day any 
fluctuations in our monetary gold reserves fall mainly 
upon the holdings of the Exchange Equalisation Account. 
The Bank of Sweden records an increase of Sw.Frs. 34 
millions in its gold stocks. The Swedish trade position 
has on the whole been favourable, and this probably 
accounts for this slight increase. The gold reserves of the 
Bank of Norway are practically unchanged. 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUES 


THERE was not as much new capital (excluding conver- 
sion issues) borrowed in the London market in 1934 as 
might have been expected a year ago. The total 
borrowed was {169.1 millions, against {244.8 millions in 
1933; but whereas the British Government in 1933 
borrowed {150.8 millions, it borrowed only {44.1 
millions in 1934. Foreign Governments and railways 
borrowed virtually nothing; Dominion and Colonial 
Governments only a very little; most borrowings for the 
Empire were by gold-mining concerns; and the bulk of 
non-Governmental new borrowings was divided between 
‘* Mainly home industry ’’ and British (home) local 
government bodies, public boards, and public utilities. 
Iron, steel, coal and engineering concerns were welcome 
re-entrants into the new capital market in 1934; and the 
distributive trades and home industries supplying 
** secondary ’’ demands borrowed more. Building 
materials concerns also borrowed new capital. 





The “‘ equity ’’ share staged a striking ‘‘ come-back ” 
to favour in 1934. In 1932 and 1933 the totals raised in 
ordinary shares had been {6.0 millions and {10.9 
millions, respectively, out of total new borrowings of 
{188.9 and {244.8 millions; while the total raised ip 
preference shares were steady at {12.8 and {12.7 millions, 
respectively. In 1934, however, out of a total of {169.1 
millions, debentures accounted for {102.8 millions, pre- 
ference shares for {21.5 millions and ordinary shares for 
{44.9 millions. The year 1929 was the last in which 
debentures accounted for so reduced a share of the total 
new Capital raised. Again, in 1934, the amount of new 
capital raised by the détour of a ‘‘ Stock Exchange in- 
troduction ’’ increased from £39.0 millions in 1933 to 
{42.3 millions, of which {25.5 millions was for United 
Kingdom borrowers and {15.5 millions for the Dominions 
and Colonies—the latter a greatly increased proportion. 


The total of conversion issues in 1934 at {241.9 
millions compares with {223.1 millions in 1933 and 
£203.5 millions in 1929. But in 1934 the British Govern- 
ment accounted for a conversion issue of £105 millions, 
the Dominion and Colonial Governments for a total of 
{60.5 millions, and foreign Governments for a total of 
{24.2 millions (mainly Austria and Argentina); so that, 
whereas in 1933 both home and foreign enterprise could 
convert £57.9 millions of fixed capital to lower rates, in 
1934 it only converted {32.1 millions. 


The movements of interest rates on the main forms of 
short and long-term capital are given below: — 


MOVEMENT OF INTEREST RATES 


Average Average Average 
yield on’ yield on yield on 
Average allnew New Issues New Issues 
Average 3 Months’ Govern- of of 
Bank Bill ment Industrial Preference 
Rate Rate loans Debentures Shares 
% % % % % 
1913... 4-77 4-37 4-77 §-5 5-74 
1928... 4-50 4°15 5-09 6-10 7°37 
1929... 5-50 5-27 5-07 6-10 6°58 
1930... 3-42 2-61 5°43 5-96 6-00 
1931... 3-93 3°55 5-60 6-33 6-50 
1932... 3-00 1-84 3-72 5-44 6-32 
1933... 2-00 0-69 3-14 4°58 5-28 
1934... 2-00 0-83 3-14 4-48 5-00 


While the average short-term rate rose in 1934, long- 
term industrial rates continued downward, and the yield 
on gilt-edged remained stationary. Further details of 
the new capital borrowings on the London market are 
given in an article ‘‘ The Year’s New Capital ’’ in the 
Economist of December 29, 1934, and in ‘‘ The Price 
of New Capital ’’ in the issue of February 2, 1935. It 
is evident from the figures there shown that new British 
enterprise is not yet in a position to borrow long-term 
capital at the prevailing lower rates of interest on any- 
thing like a scale sufficient to prevent the continuance 
of ‘‘ cheap money.’’ And the chief industries engaged 
in world trade continue to be conspicuous by their 
absence from the new capital market. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


In almost every section the Stock Exchange provided 
investors with ample satisfaction during 1934. Indus- 
trial activity almost achieved the level of 1929, while 
interest rates registered a further fall, to the embarrass- 
ment of institutional investors, but to the gratification of 
the small holder of gilt-edged securities. Gilt-edged and 
equity quotations continued to rise in unison, but with 
some notable inflexions during the year. In the spring, 
industrial recovery was still spectacular, ensuring a faster 
rise in equities during the first four months. The 
Budget, despite the tax reduction, marked a halt in both 
sections, but the pressure of reduced interest rates 
renewed the general rise during the last part of the year. 
In Wall Street the market followed a downward trend 
until the November elections, when it was thought that 
ihe Administration would proceed on more orthodox 
lines. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN {INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES OVER THE PAST TWO YEARS 


(1928 = 100) 


British: ‘‘ Finamcial News”’ Index of 30 Ordinary Shares 
American: ‘‘ Standard Statistics ’’ Index of 50 Common Stocks 





Apart from the 3 per cent. Funding issue in April, the 
Government remained out of the long-term market, 
leaving the field for Dominion conversions, funding 
operations by home municipalities, and refinancing by 
home industrial concerns. The market for effective new 
capital remained quiet, and the fall in short money rates 
forced the banks yet further into the gilt-edged market. 
iixed-interest yields thus declined steadily, but ordinary 
share yields tended upwards as 1933 prospects were 
translated into 1934 dividends. 

The relatively slower progress of recovery overseas was 
fully reflected in the foreign bond market. Argentina 
and Austria received the fruits of good faith in the shape 
of conversion operations, but the German moratorium, 
and the unilateral Brazilian scheme (the latter aggra- 
vated by unfavourable domestic political developments 
late in the year) seriously affected the market. 

The primary commodity share markets revealed no 
consistent trend. Rubber shares rose promptly to dis- 
count the benefits of restriction, but reports of Dutch 
difficulties as to native production led to a reaction later 
in the year. Restriction brought no increase in tea 
prices during 1934, and the share market tended down- 
wards. The unsolved problem of East Texas “‘ hot- 
oil ’’ production made for stagnant conditions in the oil 
share market. Base metal shares were also unspec- 
tacular, in view of the close control of tin output, and 
the low prices prevailing in the copper market. Gold- 
mining shareholders, however, were reasonably satisfied 
with increased dividends and authoritative assurances 
that a low-grade policy would be of long-run advantage. 
The West African market enjoyed boom conditions at 
one period, but an over-bought position was cleared up 
by early winter. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


DuRING 1934 unemployment continued to fall steadily 
until June, but after that date improvement in certain 
industries was insufficient to counteract seasonal in- 
fluences. The following table shows the number on the 
registers in different months : — 


NUMBERS (INSURED AND UNINSURED) REGISTERED AT 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES, ETC. 
‘At date of Ministry of Labour Monthly Returns) 
(000’s omitted) 


1933 1934 1933 1934 
January  ......0< BIO BOO 8 FY cccvccsccscsass 2,507 2,126 
February acl aenty 2,932 2,318 | August ............ 2,474 2,137 
a : 2,851 2,202 | September ........ 2,399 2,082 
ia cecal 2,771 2,148 | October ......... 2,360 2,120 
SD ii acinababinnia 2.654 2,090 | November......... 2,280 2,121 
BD a concasceccsnes 2,504 2,093 | December ...... 2,224 2,086 


The estimated average number of insured persons, 
aged 16 to 64, in employment in Great Britain in each of 
the past four years was: — 


BEE Renesincench 9,421,000 re 9,681,000 
RENN “eeneasexecns 9,348,000 Per secccsedececee 10,136,000 


The last figure was only exceeded in 1929 with 
10,220,000 and the December figure for 1934 is already 
10,248,000—the highest for any December. The follow- 
ing table gives the percentage of insured workers unem- 
ployed in each month of the year in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. The average percentage in 1934 was 
16.8 as compared with 16.1, 21.3, 22.1 and 19.9 in the 
years 1930 to 1933:— 

PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED AMONG INSURED WORKPEOPLE 

tN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


End of — 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
January ...... 10-7 12-3 12-6 21-5 22-2 23-0 18-7 
February ... 10°4 12-2 13-1 21-7 21-9 22-7 18-2 
ee 9-5 10-1 14-0 21-5 20-8 21-9 17-3 
BM iixsasccscexs 9-5 9-9 14-6 20-9 21°3 21-3 16-7 
PN co segensinns 9-8 9-9 15-3 20-8 22-0 20-4 16°3 
OS “<accueics 10-7 9-8 15-8 21-8 22-2 19-4 16-4 
| oS ere 11-6 9-9 17-1 22-6 22-8 19-5 16-7 
Aeust occ 11-6 10-1 17-5 22-7 23-0 19-1 16-5 
September ... 11-4 10-0 17:6 22-6 22-8 18-4 16:1 
October ...... 11-S 10-4 18:7 21-9 21-9 18-1 16-4 
November ... 12-1 11-0 19-1 21-4 22-2 17-9 16°4 
December ... 11-2 11-1 20-2 20-9 21-7 17°5 16-1 


Employment substantially improved during the year 
in all the metal trades except tinplate, especially in the 
heavy branches of iron and steel manufacture and in 
constructional engineering; also in building and allied 
trades, such as brick and tile, etc., and furniture and 
upholstering, etc. Other industries which showed some 
improvement were coal-mining, road transport and pro- 
fessional services. On the other hand, employment in 
cotton and wool declined from April onwards and the 
1933 level was barely maintained in other textile manu- 
factures and in most of the clothing industries. The 
result was an increase in the unemployment of women, 
particularly of those temporarily stopped, of over II per 
cent. between December, 1933, and December, 1934. 
The proportions of insured women and girls unemployed 
at the end of 1933 and 1934 were 9.0 and Q.7 respec- 
tively, while the corresponding figures for men and boys 
were 20.7 and 18.5. There was a rise in juvenile un- 
employment during the year owing to the incidence of 
the post-war increase in the birth rate. The geographical 
distribution of unemployment remains unequal, ranging 
between 8.7 to 13.1 for the South and Midlands, 20.8 to 
23.5 for Scotland, Northern Ireland and Northern Coun- 
ties, and 32.3 for Wales. During 1934 the most marked 
improvement took place in the Midlands. During the 
first four months the decrease was general, but in the 
second half of the year there was a tendency for unem- 
ployment to increase except in the Midlands, in the 
North of England and in Wales, owing to the seasonal 
increase in coal-mining activity. There was a welcome 
increase during the year in the percentage of the unem- 
ployed who had been out of work for only three months 
or less, from 65.0 to 67.8 per cent. 

According to the Ministry of Labour Gazette, wages 
during 1934 have shown a slight net rise of {90,000 in 
weekly rates as compared with 1933—the first net in- 
crease recorded since 1926. Very few of the changes 
during the year were preceded by disputes, most of the 
increases being negotiated directly or by standing bodies, 
and most of the decreases being caused by automatic 
sliding-scale arrangements. The cost of living, however, 
rose during 1934, especially for food, so that real wages 
as a whole have probably decreased slightly. Industrial 
relations have remained quiet during the year, and 
although there were more disputes than in 1933 they 
involved a smaller loss of working days and involved less 
workpeople. The figures for the two years were 
1,070,000 and 960,000 working days lost and 136,000 
and 133,000 workpeople involved. Hours of work re- 
mained practically the same as in 1933—approximately 
4,925 workpeople having an average weekly reduction 
of 2} hours and 475 having an increase of 1} hours. 
The aggregate net reduction was 11,400 hours per week. 

The most important factor influencing the conditions 
of working people, however, has been the introduction 
of the New Unemployment Act of 1934, which unifies 
and centralises the administration of all assistance in 
respect of unemployment and attempts to deal in some 
way with the juvenile unemployment problem by the 

extension of insurance to the ages 14 to 16 and by the 
institution of training centres in all localities. 
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I.—WESTERN EUROPE 
FRANCE 


THE year 1934 was marked by economic and political diffi- 
culties provoked by the deflationary policy inherent in 
the defence of the franc. The attempt to reach financial 
equilibrium on the basis of the gold franc was counteracted 
by two circumstances : In the country, the trouble aroused 
by political and judiciary scandals which hindered the 
return of confidence; in foreign politics, the development 
of the world crisis and political instability in Central 
Europe. 

The year 1934 included three periods: (1) The dis- 
integration of the ‘ Cartel des Gauches ”’ cabinets (Radicals 
with Socialist support), which was marked by the February 
6th to 9th riots; (2) the recovery of the authority of the 
State and of Budget equilibrium by the “ Truce Cabinet ” 
of M. Doumergue (Radicals with Moderates) from February 
9th until November 8th; (3) Finally, the attempt at 
economic recovery by M. Flandin, who declares that 
“ deflation is over.” 


The Budget.—The first act of the Doumergue Cabinet was 
the voting on the Budget,which put an end to the system of 
“douziémes provisoires’’ (February 28th). This Budget 
included 50,162 millions of expenditure and 48,281 millions 
of receipts, and therefore an estimated deficit of 1,881 
millions. But by this Budget Law the Government 
obtained from the Chamber plenary powers to carry out 
by decree “‘ measures of economy which are necessary to 
balance the Budget.’’ The Government was thus able to 
take measures which had led in the preceding year to a 
continual reshuffling of Cabinets. A revision of the former 
Budget estimates proved the necessity of realising 4,000 
million francs of economies, which were immediately 
applied. The new estimates, however, again proved too 
optimistic, as a consequence of the decline of receipts and 
of incomplete application of the decree laws. Receipts 
were, in fact, 1,500 millions less than those of the pre- 
ceding year, and were less by 4,200 millions than the last 
estimates. The fiscal year closed with a real deficit of 
5,620 millions. 


The Treasury Position._—This deficit, added to the extra- 
Budgetary charges, has imposed a severe strain on the 
Treasury, which also had to face 8,500 millions of re- 
imbursements. Various loans have been issued :— 


Millions 
Treasury bonds 5% : 5, 10, 15 years.... 4,065 (January 5th). 
TS CRIES BO, siscenesendescccenentesss 5,099 (February 12th). 


Treasury bonds, 43% : 3, 6, 10 years... 
0s ENTER, BO ocosiissicecccossceees 
Caisse de Crédit Agricole bonds, 10 

NEE sc 00s ch bec chernss vcnbouesuensbvekeneess 214 (August 29th). 


This gives a total of 19,000 millions. The issue of these 
loans was rendered difficult by the application of the 
December 23, 1933, law, which obliged the Government to 
bring back the limit of Treasury bonds issues from 15,000 
to 12,000 millions on March 31st and to 10,000 millions on 
September 30th. 

As a consequence of these borrowings, the public debt 
reached at the end of 1934 the record figure of 320,000 
millions, an increase of 46,000 millions in the last 32 months : 

(In million francs) 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Aug. 31, 
1931 1932 1934 


8,768 (October 20th). 
1,192 (February 19th). 


I cence ee cups ees 95,430 52,336 51,933 
Redeemable debt ....................000e 111,197 160,701 178,844 
Short-term debt with a global ma- 

is edu k lec cscubebakbesakeuse 19,153 15,824 22,302 
MEIIIL 1 <<... sci snckiousieubeaurbeses 40,651 52,434 53,929 
External commercial debt............... 4,658 4,191 4,011 
I eis nisi cnc cheskenkecesensens 2,656 5,401 8,812 








273,745 290,887 319,831 





Page Page 
IV. AMERICA: V. ASIA: 

United States ......... 23 I~ ceteticnniainaite 27 
SOIREE, siscbeasnonivan 24 ] 28 
TT a 25 -~y,=ilieaaaamaaaamaiaaaa 
OO 25 Turkey ..-.ssesseeeseees 28 
NE SO 25 VI. BRITISH EMPIRE: 
RROUOEINED,  ccnsanicnsnnace 26 COND | cccascnnvexsiwecan 29 
Ecuador Soceccevccccccscos 26 Australia ae 30 
Peru evecccocossoosscecoce 26 So h Af . 
Bolivia .........cccccc., 26 aD ERE oneeenonnnne a 
Paraguay .......0..0... 26 DMI ssvsecsscdsnesernanss 31 
Venezuela .........c00000 27 Irish Free State ...... 32 
BEND Accsunusvanccueeée 27 Northern Ireland ...... 33 


Banking and the Money Market.—The restoration of 
political and financial “ confidence ” had for their effect an 
increase in the gold stock of the Bank of France from 
73,928 millions (the lowest of the year) to 82,123 millions 
at the end of the year, against 76,900 millions at the end of 
1933 and 83,359 millions in December 1932. The 
increase for 1934 was 5,223 millions, against a loss of 
1,700 millions in 1932 and 9,500 millions in 1933. This 
was undoubtedly assisted by the falling off in the import 
surplus, which may, however, have been compensated by 
a slackening of the other receipts in the balance of pay- 
ments, such as that for tourist traffic. The return of 
“confidence ’’ also led to internal dishoarding of gold. 
The note circulation increased from 80,600 millions to 
83,412 millions. 

Rates of interest, however, were less dependent on the 
huge volume of money than on the increase in hoarding. 
The average discount rates for commercial bills advanced 
to 2~ per cent. (highest average, in February), before 
falling to 1-58 per cent. (lowest average, in December), and 
the Bank of France had to raise its official rediscount rate 
from 2} to 3 per cent. on February 8, 1934, until May 3lst, 
when it was reduced to 2} per cent. once more. The yield 
on 3 per cent. rentes advanced to 4-58 per cent. (highest 
average, January), but fell back to 3-81 per cent. (lowest 
average, December). As a consequence of its heavy 
recourses to the market, the State had to pay up to 6-80 
per cent. on its new loans. High interest rates banished 
private issues from the market, the monthly average being 
250 millions, against 1,460 millions in 1930. Public issues, 
on the other hand, showed a monthly average of 2,150 
millions, against 738 millions in 1930. 


Foreign Trade.—The Doumergue Government adopted 
drastic wage and salary cuts in the pursuit of its deflationary 
policy. It also rigorously reduced the import surplus by 
tarifis and quotas. The surplus was actually cut from 
9,937 millions to 5,239 millions by a 19 per cent. com- 
pression of imports. Exports fell at the same time by 3} 
per cent. in value, but increased by 10 per cent. in volume. 
The fall in total trade turnover was from 46,905 million to 
40,883 million francs. 


Agriculture.—Agricultural markets were seriously injured 
by the decline of exports and the diminution of internal 
purchasing power. Over-production in wheat was in- 
tensified by the Law of July, 1933, which guaranteed to 
producers a minimum price. The 1934 crop added 88 
million quintals to the 24 millions of surplus of the preceding 
crop. The situation was analogous in the case of wine. 
In order to put an end to a situation which encouraged 
fraud and kept bread prices high without really assisting 
the farmers, the Flandin Government passed through 
Parliament in December a new law, which is designed to re- 
establish freedom on the wheat market. At the end of 
the year the price of free wheat had fallen very low. 


Production and Prices.—Deflation has meant a general 
fall in the indices of prices and production :— 


End of End of 
1933 1934 
(1914 = 100) 
I ROB ics usshbscscansuuronsancesven 389 344 
REIN goss peskcncncsvevesbessieses 436 373 
SRNTUI SOEUIOLS, ......0000050<ss0eccsecvensee 304 291 
PE Lic busccsbncippessnkyeuioasiesiesese<s 415 351 
PEERED Gib rbnnuscnnypenesndinacteasareennees 514 462 
(1917 = 100) 
Peeeptahel PEOAUCHION. ..005.000000000cc0serece0 106 94 
SRE <a. Une ckrRGhbubbebassenensensewsnsnseenesns 86 75 
MUMMNIEN Acchunhbebwecubssendsesebebecaesnssssbeniens 75 59 
IRIE oc caccinph cane vennsianivnescnennes 332,266 419,129 


Production was maintained, however, in the heavy 
The coal mines increased their output by 


industries. 
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750,000 tons to 48,700,000 tons. Production of pig iron 
was greater with 5,978,500 tons, against 4,136,000 tons in 
1933, the same as that of steel, with 8,859,700 tons, against 
7,024,000 tons in 1933. Furnaces in activity were 96 at 
the end of the year, against 90 in December, 1933. 


Transport.—The total tonnage transported by the 
railway system was 15,516,945 tons, against 16,523,029 tons 
in 1933, a fall of 6 08 per cent. Receipts show a decline 
of 542,095,000 francs to 10,836,416,000 francs. The rail- 
ways’ deficit in 1934 was 4,000 millions, against 4,500 
millions in 1933, in spite of economies and increased fares. 


The Stock Exchange.—The Stock Exchange has reflected 
the double effect of deflation, the return of the ‘“‘ confidence ’”’ 
of rentiers, on the one hand, and the shrinkage of pro- 
duction and employment on the other. The 4} per cent. 
rentes rose from 79-3 to 85-2 and the index of rentes and 
debentures rose from 79-9 to 85-8 (1917 = 100) during the 
year. The index of ordinary shares is much lower at 174 
(December), against 222 (December, 1933). 


GERMANY 


REGULATION of trade on Nazi principles continued through- 
out the year. The Reich Nourishment Corporation was 
organised to embrace agricultural raw materials and 
certain manufactures. Under a law for the Preparation of 
the Organic Construction of German Economy six “ Reich 
Groups ”’ were created; and a Reich Chamber of Economy 
was set over all. Compulsory cartels were created; and 
on the ground of existing over-competition or danger of 
injudicious investment it was made illegal to increase the 
production capacity of nitre, cement, superphosphates, 
electric cables, paper and other commodities. The supply 
of raw materials to individual manufacturers was rationed. 
The embargo on the opening of shops was extended, and 
the principle of concessioning introduced. The movement 
of labour to certain great cities was forbidden, and employees 
aged under 25 years were dismissed and replaced by older 
persons. 


Credit and Capital—The Reichsbank discount and ad- 
vances rates remained unchanged at 4 and 5 per cent. 
respectively. The money market was liquid, the average 
Berlin day-loan rate being 4-68 per cent., against 5-11 per 
cent. in 1933; average market discount rate, 3-77 per 
cent., against 3-88 per cent. Reichsbank note circulation 
rose from Rm. 3,645 to Rm. 3,901 millions; discounts 
from Rm. 3,177 to Rm. 4,201 millions; circulation of all 
currencies from Rm. 5,722 to Rm. 5,986 millions. The 
demand for commercial rediscounting was small, but the 
Reichsbank’s portfolio was swollen by Rm. 1,800 millions 
of ‘“‘ work-creation ”’ bills. The liquidity of private banking 
increased, being (great banks, November) 38-5 per cent. 
of liabilities. 


The national income was officially estimated at over 
Rm. 50,000 millions, as against Rm. 46,400 millions in 
1933; savings bank deposits rose (November to November) 
from Rm. 10,684 to Rm. 12,273 millions. Private and 
social insurance finances also indicated national saving. 
By restriction of foreign payments and of the export of 
money, the par exchange of free reichsmarks was main- 
tained; but a part of the currency was depreciated. The 
Reichsbank’s reserves declined from Rm. 395 to Rm. 84 
millions, gold reserve from Rm. 386 to Rm. 79 millions. 
The short-term foreign bank debt, the agreement for 
regulating which was extended until February, 1935, 
declined to an estimated Rm. 2,000 millions. The question 
of service of the long-term debts went through several 
crises, complete suspension, proclaimed in the summer, 
failing in consequence of opposition by European creditor 
countries. After the ration of foreign exchange to im- 
porters was reduced from 50 to 5 per cent., the supply of 
exchange for import payments was made conditional on 
permits to import from Supervision Boards. 


Public Finance.—The Reich Budget 1934-35 was balanced 
at Rm. 6,456 millions. The estimated gross revenue from 
taxation, including the share of the States (allowing for 
a beer-tax adjustment), was Rm. 7,078 millions, as against 
Rm. 6,870 millions in 1933-34. In nine months of the 
financial year receipts from taxation totalled Rm. 6,094 
millions, as against Rm. 5,148 millions in the same months 
of 1933-34. The yield in the financial year wiil be about 
Rm. 8,100 millions; but of the increase about half will 
go to the States and the balance will be needed for reducing 
the advance burden of Reich tax-credit certificates and 
for financing of the work-creation schemes, and the Budget 
will close with a deficit. 
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Prices and Wages.—Prices and the cost of living con- 
tinued to advance. The wholesale-prices index number 
rose from 96-2 to 101-0, the agricultural group from 93-7 
to 100-5. Meanwhile the living-cost index rose from 
120-6 to 122-2. Money wages remained practically 
unchanged, collective wage agreements expiring in the 
spring being renewed. The average skilled wage for men 
was 78-4 pf. an hour, for women 51-6 pf. The real wage 
declined. 


Agriculture.—Crops were unsatisfactory. Rye produc- 
tion was 7,608,000 tons, against 8,727,000 tons in 1933; 
wheat, 4,533,000 tons, against 5,604,000 tons; barley, 
3,204,000 tons, against 3,468,000 tons; oats, 5,452,000 tons, 
against 6,952,000 tons ; potatoes 39,000,000 tons (estimated) 
against 44,000,000 tons. Fodder crops were small and a 
shortage was threatened. Sugar-beet production was 
9,900,000 tons, against 8,600,000 tons. The output of 
oil-seeds and textile plants was increased by bounties, the 
area under flax doubling. With the exception of sheep, 
livestock declined, being in December : 3,370,000 horses, 
19,170,000 oxen, 23,130,000 pigs, and 3,480,000 sheep. 
The income of Agriculture from sale of products is officially 
estimated to have risen 10 per cent. 

Employment and Industry.—The number of employed 
persons, sickness insurance data, increased (November to 
November) from 14,310,000 to 15,740,000. The number of 
unemployed fell (calendar year) from 4,058,000 to 2,604,000. 
In addition to the provision of ‘‘ supplementary employ- 
ment ’’ to a total in some months exceeding one million 
persons, industry gained indirectly from public financing 
with tax-credit certificates, Reich Treasury bonds, and 
“ work-creation bills,”” the total of which by the autumn 
had reached 5 milliards. At the close of the year all 
industry was working 57 per cent. of the maximum possible 
number of hours, production goods 58-4 per cent., con- 
sumption goods 55-2 percent. ‘The gross value of industrial 
production was estimated at Rm. 53 milliards, of which 
Rm. 29 milliards was production goods and Rm. 24 milliards 
consumption goods. The production value of construction 
of all kinds (including communications) was Rm. 5,000 
millions, against Rm. 3,100 millions in 1933, constructions 
for public purposes being Rm. 3,000 millions. Coal output 
was 125,000,000 tons, against 109,900,000 tons in 1933; 
lignite, 137,300,000 tons, against 126,800,000 tons; pig iron, 
8,742,000 tons, against 5,267,000 tons; ingot steel, 
11,886,000 tons, against 7,586,000 tons. Export of heavy 
iron and steel increased. The engineering branch benefited 
from tax exemptions and became very active late in the 
year; but export of machinery was only 250,000 tons, as 
against a highest post-war figure of 700,000 tons. Output 
of motor-cars was 147,300, against 92,000 in 1933. 


Home Trade.—Traffic on the railways and internal water- 
ways increased. The Railways Corporation (provisional 
returns) carried 1,361 million passengers, against 1,241 
millions in 1933 and 365 million tons of goods, against 
308 million tons. The Corporation’s operating revenue was 
Rm. 3,325 millions, against Rm. 2,921 millions ; expenditure 
Rm. 3,285, against Rm. 3,057 millions. Reichpost receipts 
in eleven months were Rm. 1,519 millions, against Rm. 1,474 
millions in the same months of 1933. Up to November the 
newly-created Reich Motor Road Corporation had begun 
the construction of 1,171 kilometres, and had _ spent 
Rm. 158 millions. Retail trade turnover increased by an 
estimated 12 per cent. in value during the year. 

Foreign Trade.—Foreign trade declined, the value being 
Rm. 8,618 millions, against Rm. 9,075 millions in 1933. 
Imports increased from Rm. 4,203-6 millions to Rm. 4,451 
millions; but exports declined from Rm. 4,871-4 to 
Rm. 4,167 millions. The trade balance, which had been 
active since 1929, was Rm. 284 millions passive. The 
export surpluses to European, in particular to creditor, 
countries declined; and the account with Russia was 
heavily passive. Foreign trade in the chief groups was :— 


1933 1934 


Imports :— Millions of Marks 
I a ee a 1,082 1,067 
Raw and half-manufactured materials ...... 2,420 2.600 
PRRISIACTUTER COONS hic ccsccccccsscsensccsssccasee 670 750 

Exports :— 

IIIS 325-2 etacannunadundaaseianudalaimeaws 172 117 
Raw and half-manufactured materials ...... 903 790 
PERG RIO OES ovis occ ce cecececedcccccsnscsca 3,787 3,256 
Securities Market.—The bond market was firm. This was 


due to a loan-stock law compelling the investment of part of 
dividends earned in public loans, the open-market purchases 
of the Reichsbank and tax discrimination in favour of bonds 
and against shares. The official bonds quotation index 
(1924-26 = 100) advanced from 89-55 to 93-81. Shares 
were inactive. 
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ITALY 

HE year 1934 was marked by a keen effort to reduce the 
Budget deficit. In the three past financial years ending 
June 30, 1934, the average deficit reached 3,500-3,800 
million lire, exclusive of an extraordinary sum of about 
3,000 million lire spent in 1933-34 to pay anticipated 
interests and bonus to holders of 5 per cent. consols con- 
verted into 3-50 per cent. redeemable consols. The 
lebruary conversion saved the Treasury about 800 millions 
net which, together with the 8 per cent. to 12 per cent. 
reduction in public servants’ salaries and minor economies, 
— the deficit in the first six months of the 1934-35 
Budget year within 1,074-7 million lire, against 2,307-6 
millions in the corresponding period of the previous year. 
The deficit for 1935-36 is estimated at 1,657 millions. As 
a result of the successive deficits the public debt increased 
from 91,442 millions on June 30, 1931, to 102,622 millions 
on June 30, 1934, and 105,164 millions on December 31, 
1934. The last report of the Chamber Budget Committee 
emphasises the importance of payments due in future 
years for public works, land reclamation, afforestation, 
etc., which it estimates at 20,422 million lire. 


Wages and Unemployment.—Since the reduction in wages 
in 1931 there has taken place, contrary to current im- 
pressions abroad, no general drive for new reductions in 
hourly wages. The 8 per cent. to 12 per cent. reduction 


in April, 1934, was limited to public employees’ salaries 
Reductions were sporadic. The index number of agri- 
cultural hourly wages (1930 = 100), was 83-2 at the end 


of 1931, 78-5 at the end of 1932, 76-5 at the end of 1933, 
and 75-2 in November, 1934. The corresponding indexes 
of industrial wages was 89 in 1931, 86 in 1932, 85 in 1933, 
and 81-50 in 1934. The average yearly general cost-of- 
living index (1930 -= 100) was 90-3 in 1931, 86 in 1932, 
82-3 in 1933, and 78-1 in 1934. It thus appears that the 
industrial workers’ standard of living is somewhat better 
now than in 1930; while agricultural labourers—who, 
however, are mostly paid in kind—have suffered in com- 
parison. Of course, this is not the whole tale; because 
earnings per family are more important to workers than 
wages per hour. Statistics published by the General 
Confederation of Industry seem to prove that the number 
of hands employed is increasing. The index of employment 
(1929 = 100) rose from a minimum of 75-84 in january, 
1934, to a maximum of 87-62 in September, against 72-40 
and 83-39 in the same months of 1933. The index of 
hours worked also rose from 69-14 to 85-66 in 1934, against 
a rise from 65-80 to 83-29 in 1933. 

Unemployment is decreasing. In agriculture there were 
336,384 unemployed at the end of 1933 and 211,320 at the 
end of 1934; in industry 692,172 at the end of 1933, and 
638,050 at the end of 1934; and in commerce and private 
transport 103,701 in 1933 and 112,335 in 1934. The total 
fell from 1,132,257 at the end of 1933 to 961,705 at the 
end of 1934. This reduction must be partly due to the 
drive in December, 1934, for ‘‘ work-sharing ”’ in industry, 
by which weekly hours of work were reduced from 48 to 40. 

Agriculture. Crops were mediocre in 1934. The yield 
of spring maize increased from 2-4 million tons in 1933 to 
2-9 in 1934; of summer maize from 0-2 to 0-3 million 
tons; of rice (raw) from 0-61 to 0-62; of sugar beet 
from 2-1 to 2-7; and of potatoes from 2-4 to 2-7. The 
yield of hemp was unchanged at 0-05. But the two most 
important crops in Italy, wheat and grapes, decreased : 
wheat from 8-1 million tons in 1933 to 6-3 in 1934, and 
grapes from 5-4 to 5 million tons. Prices were kept at a 
yood level in the interests of farmers, mainly by high 
duties or by absolute prohibition of imports and by quotas. 
The price of wheat did not fall below 800 lire per ton; and 
the price of rice has been kept by the Rice Board above 
500 lire per ton by means of export premiums. 

Industrial Production.—A new index, calculated by the 
Corporation Department (1928 = 100), gives industrial 
production in 1932 at 73 (minimum) and in 1933 at 80-5. 
Che following are the monthly figures of this new index :— 





1933 1934 

SN oo es chun ankeabebesnsare 70-94 72-20 
NN <> Svkecbersabanterboeedee 74°48 77-31 
EE Ueki cnet cenbenchevenike 80-89 84-45 
REULAS Chip EDEAKESaUsAbRORhNenbeunbes’ 82-69 86-92 
SL ecehWenberivbartvervekbbornieee 86°54 89-47 
ERE Sebbeosinenussiekssesebinenscs 79-14 85-71 
SIREN: stcsureunsepsinssovensnsassiocees 84-87 91-66 
DEL” “ctu ciécepunseekeeeceseesaus 82-86 87-03 
RATION Sinevnnbnenesansencsesie 85-41 93-50 
PINE sii vinsspodeshpiinneverkans 83-05 95-07 
IE | scsnsewacknsisgtsscssese 79-56 94-68 
PRRIEIE © cawsiensivennssaisessines 75°10 

\verage for the first 11 months 80-90 37-09 


industrial recovery has been progressive. Apart from 
minor industries, the maximum expansion is to be noticed 
in the building industry (+67 per cent.), in which 
entveprencurs are anxious to finish building before 
December 31, 1935, when the 25-years’ tax exemption 
will end. Ray on (+ 29-4 per cent.) and electricity (+8 per 
cent.) also have good records. 


Transport and Trade.—!o these improvements in the 
industry inland trade is apparently slow to respond 
Goods carried by the railways remained in 1934 behind 1933 
for the first nine months of the year. In the last quarter a 
slight improvement was visible. Actually, 24-7 million 
tons were carried in the first nine months of 1934, agains: 
25-2 in the same period of 1933; and 8-7, against 8-5 in 
the last quarters. This unresponsiveness is perhaps due 
to transference of goods traffic from railways to the roads. 
The volume of sea-borne traffic in 1934, however, sur- 
passed the 1929 level, the 1934 figure being 37-9 million 
tons for international and coastal trade, against 32-2 in 
1933 and 36-8 in 1929. 


International Trade.--Iuternational trade appears to 
have touched bottom 
Million lire) 
Decrease in 
the Bank 
reserves ot 
Import the Bank of 
Imports Exports Surplus Italy 
a 22,213 14,999 7,314 1,035 
PD. shaashnnnnes 21,665 15,236 a 429 730 
a 17,347 12,110 5,228 717 
MEE <iauniveseses 11,643 10,210 14 33 1,827 
SEY. oxvenakeenss 8,268 6,812 1,456 838 
DE asanebtianss 7,A32 5,991 1,441 367 
IR ‘wexeesuxesbe 7,665 5,232 2,433 1,540 


The best symptom is the increase of ee. in so far 
as it is a token of industrial expansion. The last column 
shows that there is no necessary connection between the 
so-called passive balance of international trade and _ losses 
of gold reserves. The biggest loss in 1931 was due to 
the credit and sterling crisis, which drew foreign gold 
deposits away from Italy. 

Money Market.—The official rate of discount, reduced in 
1933, was kept unchanged at 3 per cent. from December 
11, 1933, till November 26, 1934, when it was raised to 
4 per cent. The private commercial rate of discount re- 
mained stable at 3 per cent. to 3} per cent. for the first 
ten months of the year; and rose gradually to 3} per cent. 
in November and 4} per cent. in December. The rate on 
financial paper and the securities end-of-month settlement 
rates were more erratic. It was possible to raise money 
on State securities at as low a rate as 3 per cent.; and 
even on industrial equities the rate did not rise above 
5} per cent. The rise was not due to any slackening in 
the volume of new savings, as the yearly increase in banks 
and saving-banks deposits, which was 2,900 million lire 
in 1930 and 4,300 millions in 1933, was still about 3 billions 
in 1934, although the Treasury bond issues of 4,000 millions 
in January and 2,000 millions in November absorbed a 
considerable slice of the new savings. 

The official rate of discount appears to have been raised 
mainly in defence of the gold and gold exchange reserves 
of the Bank of Italy, which decreased by 1,540 millions 
to 5,796-5 millions between January 1 and December 10, 
1934. As a result of this a decree of December 8th put 
the foreign exchanges market under strict regulations. On 
December 31, 1934, the reserve had risen to 5,883.2 millions. 

If not buoyant, the Stock Exchanges have been fairly 
active. The index number of 34 leading shares (December, 


1925 == 100) rose from 48-12 in 1932 and 58-65 in 1933, 
to 65-14 at the end of 1934. New public issues of 
shares, which in the previous three years averaged 731 


million lire, amounted in the first ten months of 1934 to 
1,177-2 million lire. The increase is mainly attributable, 
however, to financial reconstructions. 


BELGIUM 


[ur year 1934 was politically an agitated one. The de 
Broqueville Government, which succeeded the Renkin 
Government at the end of 1932, was reconstructed in June. 
It resigned in November, however, and was replaced by 
a Theunis Government, which included M. Francqu, 
Governor of the Société Générale de Belgique. ‘The chief 
cause of these changes is to be found in the deflation policy 
designed to maintain the gold standard. A Bill passed on 
July 31st granted special temporary powers to the Govern- 
ment to take the necessary measures. 
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Public Finance.—The estimates for the fiscal year 1935 
show that the years 1933 and 1934 will leave no final 
deficit. Naturally only the ordinary Budget was balanced. 
The Extraordinary Budget, including capital expenditure, 
was financed with borrowed capital. This expenditure, 
which includes the financing of public works and the 
continuation of the fortifications policy, totalled 1,100 
million francs in 1934. 

The State’s taxation revenue, which amounted to 7,675 
million francs in 1932 and 8,800 millions in 1933, amounted 
to 8,200 millions in 1934. This result has been attained 
only by numerous increases in tax rates. The 1935 Budget 
provides for 9,842 millions in revenue and 9,902 millions 
of expenditure. The deficit of 60 millions will be covered 
in the course of the Budgetary year by special measures. 

Industry.—Unemployment increased slightly over all 
industries throughout the year. The situation of the coal 
and metallurgical industries was on the whole better than 
it might have been. The iron and steel industry obtained 
better prices, though production remained stationary. 
The coal mines increased their output above that of 1933; 
and the position of the best enterprises is now sound. 
\ few pits have been abandoned. Coal production 
reached 26,365,000 tons (25,260,000 tons in 1933); and 
steel output was 2,300,000 tons (against 2,690,000 tons in 
1933). 

Other industries were very depressed. In the wool 
industry a long strike prevailed in the course of the first 
half-year; the cotton industry suffered from Japanese 
competition. 

BELGIUM'S FOREIGN TRADE 
(In millions of francs) 


Imports Exports 
1929 (highest level) ............ 35,600 31,900 
Es pisinicassiadsannecsdunsneakense 16,350 15,100 
ED osnitkncaedeersessapansanceneancs 15,200 14,330 
BD wetarnwresanctbanscnncsvacesseses 14,020 13,700 


The import surplus was insignificant; and the balance 

of payments was certainly active, despite the decline in 
the proceeds of foreign investments. 
In the Port of Antwerp traffic was slightly better in 
1934. Arrivals amounted to 17,450,000 registered tons, 
against 17,375,000 in 1933 and 16,715,000 tons in 1932. 
The shipping crisis, however, is still severe, and port plant 
as well as labour remains unemployed on a large scale. 

Monetary and Financial Policy.—The position of the 
National Bank of Belgium is still extremely strong. The 
gold reserve declined by 1,211 millions in 1934, but it 
remains enormous at 12,523 million francs, a figure which 
covers 65 per cent. of the Bank’s sight liabilities. The note 
circulation increased by 600 millions as a@ result of hoarding. 

The credit crisis became worse during the year. In 
March the Belgian Labour Bank at Ghent suspended 
payments; the outstanding amount of the deposits was 
359 millions. In July the Government took steps to 
mobilise frozen bank assets. Nevertheless, at the end of 
the year the Boerenbond, the big peasants’ league, got into 
serious difficulties. The whole Belgian banking system is 
now in process of reorganisation. A Government Act has 
obliged Belgian banks to abandon the mixed banking 
structure (German banking) in which banks accept deposits 
and finance industrial participations. 

Prices continued to fall throughout the year. The 
teduction of the cost of living which has resulted from 
deflation is striking. The index number of retail prices 
‘56 items) declined from 695 to 642, about 7} per cent., 
vetween January, 1934, and January, 1935. 

The Belgian Congo.—Recovery continued in the Belgian 
Congo throughout 1934. Gold production increased; and 
tn output increased following international agreements. 
Vongo coffee, which is sold almost exclusively in Belgium, 
enjoyed good prices; and so did cotton. The palm-oil 
produce market, which was very slack till the middle of 
the year, recovered towards the end. Low copper prices, 
however, are seriously affecting the Union Miniére du 
Haut-Katanga, though output increased considerably. 
Native labour increased from 4,400 persons at the end of 
1932 to 9,400 at the end of 1934. Traffic on the Katanga 
tailway amounted to 150 million units last year, against 
9 millions in 1933; and the Unatra, an inland navigation 
company, carried 184,000 tons in 1934 against 150,000 tons 
in 1933. The commercial situation improved throughout 
the colony and specially in the Katanga Province. 

As a whole, 1934 was a year of unabated economic 
depression for Belgium. The credit pressure worsened 
in the course of the year, and latent difficulties became 
evident. The slight improvement in 1933 did not continue, 
and general sentiment was depressed throughout the 


country. The improvement in the Congo Colony was only 
4crumb of comfort. 


SPAIN 


IN view of the economic difficulties with which Spain has 
been confronted since the constitution of the Republic and 
the inevitable rivalry existing amongst the various political 
groups within the country, it has not been surprising that 
social conditions have continued unsettled during the past 
twelve months. Labour unrest has been prevalent through- 
out the period, and the disturbed situation culminated in 
a serious revolt in Catalonia in October last, having for 
its object the establishment of the political independence 
of that province. The attempt proved abortive and order 
appears to have been completely restored. Generally, how- 
ever, labour influence is still very strong and it was not 
until mid-December that normal work was resumed in the 
coal mines of Asturias, following a prolonged strike. A 
reconstruction of the Lerroux Ministry has latterly taken 
place, and the Central Government now consists of a 
coalition of Radicals and parties of the Right. 


Public Finances. Broadly, the position of the national 
finances is that deficits continue to be shown in the Budget 
estimates, and are covered by successive issues of Treasury 
bonds, which have been readily taken up, mainly by the 
banks. The Government, however, has derived benefit 
from the general tendency towards the reduction of interest 
rates. The Government issued Treasury bonds in July 
to an amount of Ptas. 250,000,000, at 44 per cent., and a 
further issue in November of Ptas. 300,000,000 were at the 
same rate, compared with a nominal interest rate of 5 per 
cent. for the issues made in 1933 and 53 per cent. in 1932. As 
the special revenue derived from such sources is ignored, 
the realised deficit in the 1933 Budget was Ptas. 480,000,000. 
The provisional results of the 1934 Budget, however, show 
a deficit of Ptas. 25,390,000, which, after allowing for the 
proceeds of public debt stock to an amount of 
Ptas. 566,590,000, is increased to Ptas. 591,980,000. The 
Budget estimates for 1935 give the estimated deficit at 
Ptas. 295,000,000, against which the proceeds of Govern- 
ment loan issues are placed at only Ptas. 25,000,000. 


Foreign Trade.—The foreign trade returns for the first 
eleven months of 1934 (exclusive of bullion movements) 
show that the total value of imports increased from 741-8 
million gold pesetas in 1933 to 763-7 millions in 1934. 
Exports fell, however, from 579-6 millions in 1933 to 
531-6 millions in 1934, so that the import surplus increased 
from around 162 to 232 million gold pesetas. Imports in 
January-October, 1934, were 3,784,000 tons, against 
3,236,000 tons in 1933. Exports also increased to 5,262,000 
tons, from 4,983,000 tons. 


Negotiations have been undertaken with various countries 
for the conclusion of commercial treaties and reciprocal 
trade arrangements. In August, the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment suspended for four months the customs surcharge of 
50 per cent. applicable to imports of all Spanish goods. 
This caused great satisfaction in commercial circles in 
Spain. A commercial treaty was also signed recently 
between Spain and Poland; while an agreement with 
Argentina, signed on December 29th, stipulates that 
Argentina shall concede, through the intermediary of the 
Exchange Control Office, advance permits for the importa- 
tion of Spanish goods to a value equal to that of Argentine 
exports to Spain. Reductions in the Argentine customs 
duties are also conceded to certain Spanish products, while 
Spain grants to Argentina import quotas for various 
Argentine products, such as maize, eggs, chilled pork, meat, 
hides, wool, etc. A trading arrangement is also believed 
to have been reached between Spain and Germany; while 
the possibilities of increasing the exchange of trade with 
Great Britain are under discussion. After some delay, the 
Spanish Government took action in July last to refund the 
excess customs duties levied on British motor-cars, which 
now enjoy the same 35 per cent. rebate as French cars. 


Foreign exchange transactions in Spain are still subject 
to very strict control through the Centro Oficial de Con- 
tratacién, whose permit is required in practically all cases 
for the remittance of funds from Spain, which are, more- 
over, subject to delay. The exchange value of the peseta 
has, however, been maintained without undue fluctuation 
throughout the past year. 


Agriculture.—Weather conditions have been extremely 
favourable for the cultivation of cotton. Exports of olive 
oil were greater last year than in 1933; and the wheat 
crop for 1934 was estimated at 45-2 million metric quintals, 
compared with 33-5 millions in 1933 and 50-1 millions in 
1932. After allowing for the quantity brought forward 
from the previous year and for home requirements, the 
estimated surplus of wheat for 1934 was 6-5 million quintals. 
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HOLLAND 


DEPRESSION continued in Holland in 1934 as a result of the 
attempt to maintain the gold standard. The maintenance 
of the gold standard became a matter of public controversy 
during the year, and the advantages derived by other 
coum ries like Great Britain from abandonment were freely 
quoted. 


Foreign Trade.—Imports in 1933 and 1934, excluding 
gold and silver, were as follows :— 


Volume Value 
(in 1,000 tons) (in million guilders) 
1933 1934 1933 1934 
24,080-9 22,734°9 1,209-2 1,038-1 
And exports were as follows :— 
Volume Value 
(in 1,000 tons) (in million guilders) 
1933 1934 1933 1934 
12,768-2 13,323-7 725-6 711-7 


Although the aggregate volume of our exports was 
encouraging in 1934, the proceeds of some of these exports 
are frozen in Germany, and the export of some produce 
(butter, for instance), has only been possible at very low 
prices. The sensational declines of previous years, how- 
ever, have, at any rate, been arrested. The policy of the 
Dutch Government is constantly directed to fostering the 
export trade; since, in the absence of exports, Holland 
would be incapable of financing the imports of raw 
materials and machinery necessary for her industries. A 
number of commercial treaties have, therefore, been con- 
cluded. One of the most prominent—that with Germany— 
should enable Dutch exports of agricultural produce to that 
country to be maintained for the coming year. Besides 
commercial treaties, clearing agreements were concluded 
with Germany, Turkey and Chile. 

Cheap Money.—A beneficial factor in 1934 has been the 
great liquidity of the Amsterdam capital market. All 
outstanding State loans have been converted to a 4 per 
cent. basis, and a saving of over 23 million guilders per 
annum in the State’s burden of interest payments has been 
made. At the end of the year 3} per cent. loans were 
launched successfully. The Stock Exchange, however, has 
not shown any signs of recovery. 

The discount rate of the Netherlands Bank remained 
unchanged throughout the year at 2 per cent. Stocks of 
gold diminished from 923-5 million guilders to 842 millions 
during the year; but the bank’s gold cover was over 80 per 
cent. on December 24th. 


Unemployment.—Commerce, shipping and industry ex- 
perienced a further setback in 1934. After adjustment for 
seasonal influences, the number of unemployed, which had 
been at a fairly constant level throughout 1933, rose rapidly 
in the first half of 1934, and still rose gradually in the 
second half of the year. The total of unemployed registered 
at the Labour Exchanges on December 31, 1934, was 414,300, 
the highest figure ever recorded. 


The new issues market was also depressed. Apart from 
the third Indies loan of 150 million guilders, which, in effect, 
was a conversion, an aggregate of less than 100 million 
guilders of new money was taken up, and even most of 
this was borrowed by public authorities. 


SWITZERLAND 


SWITZERLAND passed through a short political crisis at the 
beginning of 1934, when two members of the Federal 
Government resigned. These were Federal Councillor 
Haeberlin, whose Bill intended for combating Communism 
as well as extreme Right-Wing agitation was defeated by 
the electorate; and Federal Councillor Musy, chief of the 
Finance Department, whose programme of economies was 
not acceptable. The election of two new members brought 
no change in the policy so far pursued by the Swiss Govern- 
ment, which retains its Radical majority. The unsettled- 
ness of the general political situation, however, and the 
rearmament of Germany compelled the Government to 
spend about 100 million francs on the expansion of the 
Army and Air Force. 

The Government is contemplating an alteration in its 
economic policy. Protection and subsidies have not 
given the expected results. Switzerland is an island of 


high prices: the cost of living and production costs remain 
comparatively high, and the Government, following the 
advice of Federal Councillor Schulthess, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Public Economy, has decided to follow a deflationary 
policy in order to bring down Swiss prices to the level of 
other countries. 


But it is difficult to reduce all salaries 





and rents when high customs duties and quotas increase 
the price of raw materials and all products. 

The “ clearing ’’ agreements concluded with a number of 
countries have worked well, but have not fostered exports 
as was expected. An agreement has been reached with 
Germany about transfers, but its first results were not 
satisfactory, and after arduous negotiations some parts of 
the agreement have been revised so as to assist Swiss 
interests. A law providing for a Government control on 
the banks was passed in 1934, and it came into operation at 
the beginning of 1935. This law provides for a periodical 
control of the operations of the banks in order to defend 
depositors and to prevent an excessive export of capital. 


Public Finances.—There was a further fall in public 
revenue in 1934 and the Government made new and drastic 
cuts in all its services. But these did not suffice to balance 
the Budget. The expected deficit of 113 million francs 
for 1933 was finally reduced to 72 millions. The Budget 
for 1934 estimated receipts at 422 million francs and 
expenditure at 430 millions, but the actual deficit is likely 
to exceed 40 millions. The Budget for 1935 estimates 
receipts at 436 million francs and expenditure at 477 
millions. 

The financial situation of the Federal post, telephone and 
telegraph services was satisfactory, as their aggregate surplus 
reached 53 million francs for the first eleven months, as 
against 56 millions in 1933. The receipts of the Federal 
railways showed a further drop, due to a decrease both 
in passengers and goods traffic, despite drastic curtailments 
in all expenses. LKeceipts are insufficient for paying the 
interest on the railway debt. A complete reorganisation 
of the railways is contemplated. 

The influx of foreign funds was smaller in 1934, but 
money was abundant and cheap. Interest on long-term 
deposits ranged from 3} to 4} per cent., while that on 
short-term deposits oscillated between 1 and 2 per cent. 
The official discount rate remained unchanged at 2 per 
cent., and the private discount rate was between 1} and 
2 per cent. The sterling rate began at 16-80 francs and 
terminated at 15-21 francs, the lowest rate recorded being 
14-90 francs. Banking was generally slack, and three 
minor banks in central Switzerland had toclose down. The 
gold reserve of the Swiss National Bank reached 2,017 million 
francs in January, 1,639 millions in May, and 2,006 millions 
in December, but it was never below 117-7 per cent. of the 
note circulation and 90 per cent. of all the obligations of 
the bank. 


Unemployment.—In trade and industry there has been 
a great number of failures and high unemployment. The 
number of unemployed in 1934 ranged from 99,147 (January) 
to 46,936 (September), and 91,196 were registered at the 
end of December, compared with 94,967 in December, 1933. 
Agricultural prices dropped further, partly owing to the 
uncommon abundance of all crops. The Federal Govern- 
ment continued to assist the milk industry and _ vine 
growers. 





Il.—EASTERN EUROPE 
AUSTRIA 


THE year 1934 brought Austria an increase in exports and 
in the production of heavy goods, but very little increase 
in consumption or employment or rise in the standard of 
living. 

The Currency.—The continued stability of the Austrian 
schilling coincided with the consolidation of the position 
of the National Bank. There was a substantial unification 
of the various methods ruling for the calculation of the 
rates of foreign exchange. This, again, was intimately 
connected with the steady removal of the restrictions on 
foreign exchange which have been eliminated from met- 
chandise traffic, apart from a few formalities. The total 
of held-up foreign debts is now only 11 million schillings, 
against 14 millions a year ago. The gold holdings of the 
National Bank rose from 142 to 188 millions, owing t0 
currency depreciation; and foreign-currency holdings ros¢ 
from 8 millions to 35 millions. The bank rate was lowered 
from 5 per cent. to 44 per cent. 

Money appeared on the market in large quantities to 
stimulate the money and capital markets. Deposits at the 
banks and savings banks rose from 2,055 to 2,1 13 millions, 
even though the February disturbance and the July rising 
had caused a total withdrawal of 81 million schillings, and 
though the market was drawn upon several times by rather 
important loan activities, the generally increased optimism 
of the rentier classes has resulted in a veritable boom 1 
State securities. In commercial credits, however, col 
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siderable reserve still prevails. Loans are cheaper, it is 
true, but they are no easier to contract. 

The bank amalgamations carried out in 1934 were 
probably the last link in the process of Austrian bank 
fusion. The Wiener Bankverein and the current banking 
business of the Niederoesterreichische Escomptegesellschaft 
were absorbed into the Oe6csterreichische Credit-Anstalt 
The Industriekredit A.G. has been founded as an industrial 
holding company to look after a part of the enterprises 
previously associated with the Escomptegesellschaft; and 
it belongs entirely to the National Bank. 


Commerce and Industry.—Commerce and industry have 
improved on the whole. Foreign trade expanded in 
volume by 5 per cent. Imports rose from 1,148 to 1,154 
million schillings, and exports from 748 to 863 millions; 
and the import surplus fell from 373 to 291 million 
schillings, the lowest import surplus achieved by the 
Republic. Agricultural imports and coal imports fell, 
however. The second most important stimulus to in- 
dustrial production came from public employment creation 
schemes, for which purposes the State supplied 115 million 
schillings out of the Lottery Loan of autumn, 1933, and the 
City of Vienna 30 million schillings, which sum was also 
raised by means of credit transactions. The money was 
expended chiefly on road and bridge building and agricul- 
tural improvements, such as regulation of rivers, etc. Iron 
production amounted to 463,000 tons, against 264,000 in 
the previous year. The monthly average of the index of 
crude steel production rose to 59, against 43 in 1933. The 
cotton industry was almost fully occupied in the last 
months of the year. There was a special boom in those 
enterprises whose products are in any way connected with 
munitions. At the end of the year there were 290,000 
persons in receipt of the dole, compared with 316,000 at the 
end of 1933. Consumption, however, has scarcely in- 
creased. The average monthly index of turnovers in 
foodstuffs has gone down from 97 to 93, in ready-made 
clothing from 72 to 70-5, in boots and shoes from 97 to 84. 
The monthly average index of turnovers in consumer goods 
fell from 83 to 80, while in capital goods, on the other 
hand, it rose from 66 to 73. 


Agriculture.—Harvests were smaller. Wheat fell from 
3-98 to 3-6 million metric centners, rye from 6-87 to 6-07, 
barley from 3-33 to 2-98, meadow provender from 44-3 
to 43; while potatoes rose from 23-55 to 27-95, maize 
from 1-37 to 1-5 million centners. Prices for farm produce 
are much higher in Austria than in most of the neighbouring 
countries Owing to agricultural protection; but the present 
tendency is downward. The general cost-of-living index 
and the wholesale trade index remained throughout the 
year about the same as in 1933. 


Trade Treaties.—The expansion of foreign trade has been 
assisted by the commercial-political measures taken. The 
most important commercial-political event was the con- 
clusion of the Rome Pact, which gave more definite form 
to the already existing economic connections between 
\ustria, Italy and Hungary by granting preference tariffs 
and other special concessions. A favourable commercial 
treaty was also made with France. The payment agree- 
ment arrived at with Germany put remittances from that 
<ountry on an almost satisfactory basis. In addition to 
the trade treaties proper, several big compensation agree- 
ments for specific deliveries (barter) were arranged. 


The Budget.—Owing to the February and July risings, 
public-security expenditure increased by 37 millions up 
to about 180 million schillings. Total expenditures for 
the first three quarters of the year—1,070 millions—showed 
a deficit of 91 millions, which was covered by an issue of 
Treasury bonds for 65 millions and by bank bonds. The 
total deficit for the year 1935 is 105 million schillings. 
Public debts have also been relieved very considerably by 
conversions, of which the conversion of the League Loan 
was the most important. 


HUNGARY 


HUNGARY came nearer to internal economic equilibrium 
in 1934. The exchange control and the transfer-mora- 
torium, which were instituted by Government decree in 
1931, have been in force throughout 1934, but they have 
been so liberally interpreted that the foreign creditors have 
been enabled to transfer most of the blocked pengé balances 
accumulated on account of interest and capital repayments. 
By utilising these blocked peng6 balances they had to 
sacrifice part of their claims—the difference between the 
external and internal valuation of the pengé, a discount 
of 30 to 40 per cent. As interest payments both on long- 
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and short-term private debts averaged 5 per cent. in pengd, 
deducting the discount above referred to, foreign creditors 
received a net 3 to 3} per cent. interest on their ‘‘ frozen ”’ 
short-term loans and bonds in default. 


Public Finances.—Public finances have considerably im- 
proved, but Budgetary equilibrium cannot yet be estab- 
lished. The cash deficit of the Administration for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1934, was 38-1 million peng6, 
against 87-8 million pengd for 1932-33. These figures 
include advances to the State undertakings (railways), 
whose deficit is the cause of the ‘‘cash”’ deficit. 

The Budget of 1934-35 provides for an Administration 
deficit of 6 million pengé and a deficit for the undertakings 
of 60 million pengd. The whole service of the State’s 
foreign debt is provided in the Budget. Receipts for 
1934-35 are estimated at 740-6 million pengé, as against 
actual receipts of 758-6 million pengd in 1933-34. 


The Currency.—Though nominally still on the gold 
standard at the old parity—the peng6 was virtually a 
managed currency in 1934—the authorities thought it best 
not to proceed with a de jure devaluation, but they have 
recognised the depreciation of the pengd. The National 
Bank has allowed an export premium and collected an 
import surcharge in foreign exchanges ranging from 20 to 40 
per cent. above its official par quotations. Furthermore, 
a premium of nearly 50 per cent. was allowed on foreign 
exchange brought into the country by tourists. The note 
circulation and the bill portfolio of the National Bank 
showed practically no change in 1934. 


Foreign Trade.—The value of both exports and imports 
increased in 1934, but the export surplus decreased as a 
result of the poor wheat crops. 


(Million peng6) 


1933 1934 
PENN a .cccdusitipanaananccaniacaunemaadaacas 391-3 411-2 
MUNRO ciecgrnit Ebavaecncdetadindhdueceniessads 312-6 353-4 
PIE GUNNS 6 a6 5 onsen sesncnssesaccccess ; 78-7 57-8 


The outstanding event in commercial policy was the 
signature of the Rome Agreement in April, 1934, between 
Italy, Austria and Hungary, which guaranteed Hungary 
a higher price for wheat exports than the world price level 
in exchange for preferences extended to Austrian and 
Italian industrial articles. The Rome Agreement has not 
so far been a success for Hungary, because the balance of 
trade with both Austria and Italy was more passive in 
1934 than either in 1933 or in 1932. On the other hand, 
a noteworthy change was apparent in trade relations with 
Germany, where, for the first time, Hungary had an active 
balance. 

‘The domestic trade situation has considerably improved 
during 1934. Production of staple industrial commodities 
has increased on account of the improvement brought about 
by the good harvest of 1933 and the increased purchasing 
power of the rural population. The agrarian price index 
has risen by 22 per cent. over the past year. The decline 
of the industrial price index, which has continued from the 
beginning of 1932 until the middle of 1934, has latterly 
given place to a slight increase; and the disparity between 
agrarian and industrial prices remains large. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Home Politics.—After the devaluation of the Czecho- 
slovak Crown in February, the National Democratic Party 
left the Government and formed one opposition group, the 
“‘ National Union.’”’ The deciding factors in the Govern- 
ment thus became agrarians and socialists. This has been 
clearly noticeable in the economic policy of the Government, 
viz. increased protection of agrarian interests on one hand 
and enlargement of social measures on the other. 


Economic Policy.—The most important step has been the 
devaluation by one-sixth. This aimed at equalisation of 
the internal and the external value of the Crown, caused 
by the rise in the value of gold. At the same time, the 
gold-cover has been lowered by 25 per cent., and there has 
been a change in the management of the National Bank, 
the new Governor being Professor Englis. There was one 
condition for a successful result of this operation, that prices 
should not rise. ~The Government therefore issued a Decree 
by which they stopped each unwarranted rise in prices. 
On the whole, prices rose much less than the devaluation 
of the Crown. To revive the credit market a Discount and 
Lombard Institute was set up. In August, the compulsory 
declaration of all foreign exchange, monetary claims abroad, 
precious metals and foreign securities was ordered. A 
Corn Monopoly was set up in July. 
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Public Finance, Credit and Prices.—The Budget for 1935 
shows certain increases both in revenue and expenditure in 
comparison with the previous year :— 


1933 1934 1935 
Expenditure ...........++ 8,632-5 7,630-+7 7,983-3 
EESVORNG .....2000000200000 8634-2 7,631-8 7,985-3 


The 1935 budget of State undertakings amounts to 7,175.5 
mill. Cz.K. for expenditure, and 8,002.9 for revenue. 

The State debt is refiected in the following figures in 
mill. Cz.K. 

1934 
28,684°3 
7,452-7 


1935 
29,032-7 
$,234-9 
2,600-0 2,100-0 
1,697-5 1,975-5 

Amortisation of the internal debt has been postponed to 
the end of 1935. On the money market, discount remained 
at 3} per cent. Long-term credit of course is still difficult 
to get. 

The index of wholesale prices rose from 645 in February 
to 691 in December, that is to say by 6.6 per cent.; with 
regard to domestic goods, however, by about 7.1 per cent 
Calculated in gold values the index declined from 94.3 in 
February to 80.2 in May, and rose again to 84.2 in December. 


Industry and Agriculture.-There has been a partial im- 
provement over the year. The devaluation has only been 
apparent in free markets, where export is not handicapped 
by import licences, quotas, etc. Building activity has been 
weak. Unemployment in the spring and summer months 
substantially improved in comparison with the previous 
year, but got much worse again at the end of the year. The 
output of coal and lignite was slightly higher in 1934. 
Production of coke amounted to 1,345,000 tons, against 
1,259,000 tons the year before. Production of pig iron 
was 599,717 tons, against 498,980 tons the year before, and that 
of raw steel 952,595 tons, against 748,787 tons the year before. 
The improved situation is also apparent in the number of 
loaded trucks, which in 1934 reached the figure of 4,479,823, 
against 4,246,505 the year before. 

Great damage was inflicted on agriculture by last year’s 
drought and heat; consequently the harvest was sub- 
stantially less than the year before. 


IES oc bic pecceaeosanbes ee 
a cee diese 
Currency debt..........cccccecscvcees 
Service and amortisation ......... 


(000 quintals) 


1933 1934 
Wheat. ....s000-.< 19.846 13,611 
i oer et J. 20,885 15,232 
TT i ani, 13,505 10,343 
PORN ee scesbveesns 15,771 11,790 


Among other measures taken for the benefit of agriculture, 
the following may be mentioned : Limitation of pig farming, 
{imitation of production of artificial fats, regulation of the 
milk trade, establishment of a timber syndicate, prolonga- 
tion of moratorium for agricultural debts in drought- 
stricken districts. The Ministry for Agriculture is preparing 
a Bill to alleviate the indebtedness of farmers. 

Foreign Trade.—This is shown in the following figures, 
compared with the previous year : 


(In millions Cz.K.) 


1933 1934 
BOERS sospsssccsceveencsnsevesesowess 6,124-6 6,406-3 
EEXDOLES ...00.000cccccvccccecncescceese 5,922-4 7,296-3 
ORNS ss ccscbeueuabbnnen 202-2 890-0 


In comparing the figures, the devaluation must be borne 
in mind. The increase of exports is due to trade with 
Germany. Exports to that country increased in comparison 
with the previous year by more than 500 mill. Cz.K., and 
caused the balance of trade with this country to be active, 
although the contrary was the rule before. In July an 
Export Institute was created, whose task it is to concentrate 
all activities to develop Czechoslovak foreign trade. 


POLAND 


THERE appears to be general agreement that during 1934 
Poland about completed its economic adjustment to 
a price level which at the end of the year was 46 per cent. 
below that of 1928; and that, if there is no further deprecia- 
tion of the dollar and the pound, and no major political 
disturbance, the relatively easy condition of the money 
market will henceforth permit gradual measures of price 
reflation to be carried through. There is still, however, 
a large measure of disequilibrium in the internal price 
structure. The index of wholesale prices for goods sold 
directly by farmers stands at 36 and the index of manu- 
factured goods prices at 62. But the full force of agri- 
cultural impoverishment is believed to have been felt, 
and it is expected that the additional relief measures made 





effective in the latter part of 1934 will help towards a 
gradual improvement of the agricultural situation. The 
year 1934 may therefore be described as one of consolidation 
at the bottom of a downward cycle. Great sacrifices have 
been endured by all classes of the population in the de- 
termination to “carry on” with orthodox deflation and 
to maintain the gold value of the zloty. 


Finance.—Considering the exceptional difficulties en- 


countered in the economic field, the financial mechanism , 


has stood the strain remarkably well. There was a steady 
lowering of interest rates throughout the year; the com- 
bined deposits of the joint-stock banks rose from 396 million 
zlotys on January Ist to 431 millions on November 30th; 
postal savings bank deposits increased from 507 to 624 
million zlotys during the year; and the Government were 
able without serious difficulty to borrow internally for 
the Budget deficit, which appears to have averaged slightly 
over 20 million zlotys a month. It is hoped, however, 
that it will not be over 15 millions a month in 1935. 

The drain on the gold and foreign exchange reserve of 
the Bank of Poland (174 million zlotys in 1932 and 75 
millions in 1933) amounted in 1934 to 33 millions. There 
was an increase in the gold stock, due to dishoarding of 
gold coins, from 476 to 503 millions, but a decline in the 
foreign exchange from 88 to 28 millions. Poland is still 
free of restrictions on the transfer of gold and foreign 
exchange, and every possible effort will be made to maintain 
this position, as well as to hold the zloty at its legal value. 


Production and Trade.—-The general index of industrial 
production (1928 = 100) rose from 68 at the end of 1933 
to 74 at the end of 1934. The Government’s public works 
programme was mainly responsible for this improvement. 
The contraction in foreign trade, which was especially 
severe in the years 1930-32, appears to have been arrested. 
The figures for the past three years are as follows :— 


1932 1933 1934 

(Value in millions of zlotys) 
SRETONUD s ssnncnvasyeksbess 1,084 960 976 
PRED icincavansnavensss 862 827 799 
Export surplus 222 133 177 


Exports to Great Britain, which amounted to a value 
of 185 millions in the year 1933, were valued at 179 millions 
in the first eleven months of 1934. Imports from Great 
Britain were 83 and 78 millions respectively. The restora- 
tion of “ normal ”’ trade relations with Germany early in 
1934 resulted in Poland improving her active trade balance 
with Germany from 13 million zlotys in the first eleven 
months of 1933 to 49 millions in 1934. The active balance 
with Soviet Russia, however, fell from 43 millions in 1933 
(11 months) to 10 millions in 1934. Commercial exchanges 
with France further declined in 1934, and less than 5 per 
cent. of Poland's foreign trade is now with France. The 
uncertain political outlook points to a still further con- 
traction in Poland’s trade with France and Soviet Russia. 


ROUMANIA 


THE year 1934 began under the shadow of the assassina- 
tion of M. Duca, the Prime Minister and leader of the 
Liberal Party. His death left the leadership of the Party 
divided between M. Dinu Bratianu and M. Tataresco, who 
was appointed Prime Minister. Throughout the year the 
conduct of public affairs has suffered through this divided 
system. The principal opponents of the Liberals, the 
National Peasant Party, were unable to take advantage 
of the situation, however, as they were themselves split 
into several sections. In foreign politics M. Titulesco 
has included among his successes the Balkan pact and the 
re-establishment of diplomatic relations with Russia. 


Public Finance.—W hen the Minister of Finance introduced 
his Budget in April with a deficit of 800 million lei, he hoped 
that the deficit would be covered by economies. These 
economies have not been realised. The ordinary Budget 
for the financial year ending March 3lst next estimated 
receipts at about 20,500 million lei. The Treasury receipts 
for the eight months April to November amounted to 
approximately 11,800 millions; and it is hardly likely that 
the total for the whole year will exceed 19,000 millions. This 
will leave a deficit of 1,500 millions on the Ordinary Budget. 
Receipts on the Extraordinary Budget during the same 
period amounted to 1,765 million lei, against estimates of 
over 9,000 millions forthe y r. It appears certain, there- 
fore, that the amount of the floating debt, which stood at 
about 23,000 million lei on March 31, 1934, will be con- 
siderably increased. The funded debt at the beginning of 
the financial year amounted to lei 12,988,500,613 internal 
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ebt, and lei 116,289,158,934 external debt— the latter 
gure exclusive of war debts. The internal 4} per cent. 
fndowment Loan was launched in November. About 
8750 million lei were subscribed, which gave the Govern 
ent approximately 2,800 million lei of new money, of 
‘hich 2,000 million were destined for the army. 
Several important measures intended to aim at economic 
covery were introduced in the first half of 1934. The 
A, ricultural and Urban Debt Conversion Act reduced 
gricultural debts substantially; and private urban debts 
ncurred previous to 1932 were also reduced. The new 
[Banking Law seeks to restore confidence by subjecting the 
banks to a severe control and compelling them to work on 
lsound banking principles. And by the new Bill of Exchange 
Act a credit instrument has been created which is designed 
ar ure tae protection of the creditor. 
he ch p money policy resulted in the reduction of the 
Bank's discount rate to 4} per cent. towards the 
nd of fhe year. The maximum interest chargeable by the 
ks Avas thereby reduced to 9} per cent. The yield on 
vernment stocks at the prices tuling towards the end of 
year was well over 10 per cent. Thelarge discrepancy 
between this yield and the bank rate is proof of the un- 
balanced condition of the money market. Repeated 
afirmations of the authorities that the value of the currency 
would be maintained have not carried conviction. 


Agriculture. —-Agricultural production in 1934 was about 
22 per cent. smaller in volume than in 1933 :— 


210,000 wavons 








Production of wheat 


Do. I ii ine cannons ebnessaanes 29 0 do, 
Do. barley Macken ieebeekes 88,000 do. 
Do. IN pean kaciicdecsasdxeks 59,000 do. 
Do, I kc ceianaerendesiess 480,000 do. 


Prices, however, were considerably higher. The export 
of wheat was prohibited during the greater part of the year, 
and that of oats and barley was stopped in November, since 
the small stocks available only just sufficed for internal 
‘onsumption. 

Prices of petroleum products were unsatisfactory, but 
showed a better tendency towards the end of the year. 
faxation weighed heavily on the industry. Nevertheless, 
production was active, and is estimated at 850,000 wagons 
of crude oil for the year. Boring amounted to 380,000 
metres. This means an increase of 15-06 per cent. in 
production and 49-62 per cent. in boring, compared with 
1933. Timber exports increased. The metallurgical and 
the textile industries were assisted by import restrictions, 
and the latter was distinctly active during most of the year. 
Unfortunately, exchange and foreign trade restrictions 
interfered with the import of raw materials. 


Foreign Trade.—-l’oreign trade was considerably hampered 
by currency restrictions and regulation both of imports 
and exports. Arrangements whereby exports were made 
to pay for imports and yield a certain proportion for the 
foreign debt service showed fairly good results in the summer 
months, merchants being free in their transactions. But 
on account of the high premium paid by the importers to 
the exporters, it was considered that the system threatened 
the stability of the currency, and a new and complicated 
regime was introduced in October. The basic idea of this 
was that exports had to precede imports, and 60 per cent. 
of the former were to be available for the payment of the 
latter. The freedom of the merchants to make compensa- 
u0n arrangements was abolished. ‘The application of the 
uew regulations was delayed, and even at the end of the year 
the system was not in full operation. The consequence was 
confusion and loss of trade. 

Total exports for eleven months of last year amounted to 
6,288 million lei, against imports of 5,699 millions, This left 
‘n export surplus of 589 million lei, against 2,500 million for 
1933. Clearing arrangements were made during the year 
with a great number of countries, but have so far not shown 
very satisfactory results. Considerable trade debts are 
owing to foreign countries, and no settlement within a 
measurable time seems likely unless these countries take 
4 much larger amount of Roumanian exports than during 
the past year. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Tue year 1934 was one of gradual recovery for Jugoslavia, 
iM spite of two severe checks, one in the spring due to a 
prolonged winter and extreme deflation, and another in the 
autumn after the Marseilles murders. In international 
Politics, with the Balkan Pact «-2ned, the Little Entente 
more closely knit, rapprochement with Bulgaria realised, 
good relations with both France and Germany and the 
Prospect of better understanding with Italy, Jugoslavia 
finished the year with a considerably strengthened position. 
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Foreign Trade.— Foreign trade was well above 1933. 
Exports for eleven months reached 3,181,000 tons, worth 
3,417.5 mill. dinars, and imports 790,000 tons worth 
3,261.1 mill. dinars. The only negative feature here was 
the further widening of the economic scissors, since, for 
17 per cent. more goods exported, only 10 per cent. more 
was obtained in value, while for 8 per cent. more goods 
imported, 23 per cent. more had to be exported. 


Industry and Agriculture.—[ndustry had a fairly good 
year. Advance was recorded in the food, chemical, maize, 
textile and paper industries, and to a lesser extent in those 
of metals, cement and timber. The average working capa- 
city in industries increased by the end of the third quarter 
from 57 to 66 per cent. The number of registered employed 
reached 565,000 in October, the highest for three years 
excepting July, 1934. Wages on the other hand declined 
by an average of 5 per cent. Mining production showed an 
index in October of 113.4 as against an average index of 
production from 1926 to 1929 of 100, and registered parti- 
cularly satisfactory progress in iron, coal, lead, pyrite and 
chromium. ‘The number of car loadings in the eleven 
months was 1,289,000, as against 1,275,000 in 1933. The 
harvest, too, was good, for as wheat yielded only 
18-6 mill. cwts., as compared with 26-3 million last year, 
maize gave 48 million as compared with 36. The price 
index remained fairly stable, standing at 62-7 in November, 
as against 63-1 the year before. 

Finance.—-This economic advance has had favourable 
effects on both public and private finance. The Budgetary 
year 1933-34 finished with receipts of 9,664, and expenditure 
of 8,775 million dinars, the difference being sufficient to 
wipe off much of the inherited floating debt and outstanding 
accounts. The first half-vear 1934-35 yielded receipts of 
4,688 million, as against 4,342 million for the corresponding 
six months of the prec eding vear. The increase, however, 
was not entirely due to economic improvement, but largely 
also to a tightening of the fiscal screw. The new Budget 
for 1935-36 amounts to 9,988 million dinars and is somewhat 
smaller than its predecessor. Public confidence in the 
banks is being gradually restored, withdrawals of deposits 
having ceased. In November, deposits stood at 9,784 
million, as against 9,703 in the preceding November. The 


public, nevertheless, still shows a preference for State- 
guaranteed institutions, deposits in the Postal Savings 


Bank and State Mortgage Bank having increased during the 
same period by 264 million dinars. Much has been done 
to ease credit conditions by the lowering of the National 
Bank rate, from 7} to 6 per cent. The dinar has been 
steady throughout ‘the year at 7 Swiss francs per 100, 
although some of the currency restrictions have been re- 
laxed and a certain amount of frozen money released. 

The prevailing mood, both politically and economically, 
was one of critical optimism, strengthened by the accession 
of the new Government. 


BULGARIA 


fur year 1934 was characterised by a more active State 
intervention in the economic life of the country. This 
policy was given greater impetus after the political coup d'état 
of May 19th. Its first application was the extension of 
the practice of fixing higher domestic prices for some of the 
most important agricultural products. ‘The wheat and rye 
monopoly was established, with the result that the prices of 
these products on the domestic market were raised 100 per 
cent. above international prices. Subsequently alcohol, 
salt and tobacco monopolies were instituted. They were 
not provided, however, with sufficient funds. 


Credit and Debts.——In the monetary sphere the chief event 
was the law for relief to debtors, which provided a reduction 
in all debts contracted before January 1, 1931; the State 
undertaking to pay the difference. Another important 
change was the fusion of a number of small Bulgarian com- 
mercial banks into one big institution, with the participation 
of the State. The new bank is called Banque Crédit 
Bulgare S.A. Pursuing its policy of consolidating the 
credit institutions of the country, the Government also 
issued a decree-law in virtue of which the two important 
State banks—the Agricultural Bank of bulgaria and the 
Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria—are amalgamated 
into one, in order to secure greater uniformity in the dis- 
tribution of credits to farmers and artisans. 

The Budget.—Important retrenchments were made in 
the State Budget, but the new Government reforms in- 
volved expenditure, and the Budget will probably close with 
a deficit of some 250 million levas, against 300 millions in 
the previous financial year. 
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Prices and Trade.— ‘he Cepression continued in 1934, 
although the general level of wholesale prices rose by 2 per 
cent., owing to the artificial maintenance of higher prices in 
the domestic market. Industrial production, the cotton 
industry excepted, has declined. The 25 per cent. smaller 
cereal crop was partially offset by a larger production of 
cotton, hemp and fruit. The smaller tobacco crop, as 
well as the delay in its export caused by the protracted 
negotiations, also the State compensation deals with Ger- 
many, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, have resulted in 
a reduction in the value of exports for 1934 by 11 per cent. 
Imports, on the other hand, remained practically on the 
1933 level, thanks to the easier terms in the quota and 
compensation systems. 

The trade results for 1934 show an export surplus of 
301 million levas, as against 644 millions for 1933, which 
leaves no room for any considerable reduction of the out- 
standing external commercial debt. The transfer diffi- 
culties over the service of the State foreign loans have 
increased owing to the reduced supply of free foreign ex- 
change, which is again a result of the extended system of 
clearings and compensations. For the same reason, the 
arrangement concluded in May, 1934, by which the transfer 
was increased from 25 to 32} per cent. for a period of two 
years, had to be temporarily suspended, and at the end of 
the year the Bulgarian Government took steps to arrange 
a reduction in transfers. 


GREECE 


Waite the political situation in Greece remained un- 
promising throughout the year, further slight progress was 
made in the economic field. Thanks to repeated good 
harvests, to import and other restrictions, to the temporary 
advantage derived from a heavily depreciated currency, and 
to a moderate repatriation of Greek capital due to monetary 
instability abroad, internal economic activity has been 
maintained on a fairly satisfactory level. 


Budget.—The public finances are recovering, helped bya 
partial default on the service of the national debt and by 
new taxation. The wisdom of this taxation is questioned 
in some quarters, as it has been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding rise in public expenditure. Budget estimates for 
1933-1934 anticipated a deficit of over 650 million drachmas, 
but provisional returns of revenue and expenditure show 
instead a surplus of 259 millions. Again, revenue for the 
first eight months of the financial year 1934-1935 was 
higher by 457 million drachmas, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 

Foreign Trade.—Keturns for the first eleven months of 
the year reveal also a slight increase, both in volume and 
value, of foreign trade, in comparison with the same period 
of 1933. Despite a larger import surplus and important 
transfers for the service of the foreign debt, the gold and 
foreign exchange reserves of the Bank of Greece increased 
during the year. 

A further increase is also noticeable in the note circulation, 
accompanied by a general credit expansion and a rise in 
wholesale prices and cost of living. On the other hand, 
the value of the currency, in terms of gold, remained stable 
during the whole year. Interest rates also underwent no 
change, and the official discount rate has now stood at 7 per 
cent. since October, 1933. Business on the Stock Exchange 
was slack, however, owing principally to the unsettled 
political situation, and the trend of stock prices has been 
irregular, but bank clearings were larger in comparison with 
a year ago. The tendency towards “ autarky ” and State 
intervention was again the main feature in official economic 
policy. 





IIlL—SCANDINAVIA AND BALTIC 
STATES 
DENMARK 


In foreign politics the year has been quiet. As from 
March Ist a Trade Agreement was signed by the Danish and 
the German Governments and the result has been an expan- 
sion of Danish exports to Germany. At the end of July a 
Trade Agreement was signed with France whereby the 
French 15 per cent. exchange duty on Danish merchandise 
was abolished, and Denmark undertook to facilitate the 
importation of French wines and spirits. The Stauning 
Cabinet has continued in power throughout its sixth conse- 
cutive year of government, and except for certain quickly 
settled minor labour disputes, the country has not 
experienced any important political unrest. 
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The policy of creating the best possible conditions fo, 
increased employment was continued, and an abundance 
of cheap money was available. One of the results was 
building boom. Timber imports increased by 25 per cent, 
the production of saw-mills and brick-factories by 20 per 
cent., and the output of limestone quarries by 10 per cent, 


Unemployment.—The improvement in the unemployment 
situation, which was apparent in the latter half of 1933, 
continued during 1934, although it slackened in the fourth 
quarter. 


Percentage Number of Number 
Unemployment Organised Employed 
Workers 
SINE cventensassence 17-9 295,384 242,510 
SEED acc bedesennsess 31-7 313,867 2\'9, 371 
SEED Sa.cnssbemsesvne 28-8 338,161 240,7¥1 
1934 ... approx. 22-0 370,000 290,0 


The index of home-production rose from 105 rg 1933 to 
115 in December, 1934, mostly as a result of increased 
building activity. Xt 


) 
Qo, 


2 


The Budget.—The main figures of the national accoy \s 
of 1933-34, the Budget for 1934-35, and proposed Bud 
for 1935-36, are as follows :— 


Proposed 
Accounts Budget Budget 
1933-34 1934-35 1935-26 


Total vevenue (less deficits on 


(In million kroner) 
domains and other State enter- 


URGED ni cinevckusrhonkadssenbdsvansses 376-5 367-5 385+] 
Including taxes and duties.......... 409-4 397-4 404-5 
DOORS SEDIMENT 0 0020000000060000000 393-0 377-5 382+2 
Including : Foreign Ministry ...... 6-3 4-5 5-9 

Social Ministry ........ 130-4 131-6 131-8 
Ministry of Instruction 63-9 65-1 66°1 
Defence (Army and 

BNE cecccerasvosenes 59-3 58-0 53-2 


The old-age pension scheme and invalidity insurance 
for the whole of the population was introduced during the 
year, and 1935 will be the first full year thereof. The Budget 
of the Social Ministry now amounts to more than one-third 
of the total expenditure. 


Money and Capital Market.—‘he sterling parity of 22-40 
kroner was maintained during the year, and the gold-value 
of the krone declined from 52-77 per cent. of the old gold 
parity in January to 48-95 per cent. in December, 1934 
The discount rate of the National Bank has been kept 


unchanged since November, 1933, at 2} per cent. The Ff 


foreign exchange reserves of the country, including those 
of the National Bank and all the private banks of the 
country, have shrunk by about 70 millions. 


Agriculture.—The corn crop was a little larger than that 
of 1933, and the same applies to potatoes and hay. On 
the other hand, the fodder beet crop was about 10 to 12 
per cent. less, and the sugar beet crop not even half as great 
as that of 1933. The average prices obtained for the 
principal agricultural exports have been as follows :— 


1933 1934 

Kroner Kroner 
SE MINE si ccicd us srunehbnbachatsvonnsanboren 502 693 
ee NE, SRE ND GE ss rcnsesswnnstnsssenescess 52 58 
SE MD BE son ovine vcraabedvanesacwsvacseess 153 187 
PEER GRE, NOT FOO QCOTS......0060000000c0cs0seeeee 149 149 
Butter in casks, per 100 kg. .............. akasoe 183 169 


The estimated yield on capital invested in farms was 
only 3-5 per cent. for 1933-34, a figure which cannot be 
considered satisfactory, although it is an improvement on 
the negative yield of recent years. 


Foreign Trade.—The principal exports have been as 
follows :— 


1933 1934 
Mill. kr. = Mill. kr. 
Live animals (fish excepted)...............0e0005 19 23 
Bacon, lard, meat and other products of 
SEINE Snccc bn coGiasrponsesavebhsasseorsneneun 471 448 
Butter, milk, cream, cheese ...............se0005 304 277 
BENGE Aitbasubeobnnckkbe een nssneehsseeedeunsnessoesscan 79 83 
Total for animal agricultural products....... 873 831 
Products of the vegetable oil industry........ 63 55 
Machinery and motor Cars ...........:2seeesee0s 31 52 
Sl cinusdikibicheneamainibepetaetbaeeiinieesnewss 12 23 
Total exports of Danish merchandise ........ 1,163 1,174 


Agricultural exports to Great Britain have been & 
follows, in volume :— 


1933 1934 
Mill. kg. Mill. kg. 

MI ioe toro uni yeh toa ubuccuuadncsiarcouehon Gabe 126-4 124°3 
0 ESSER ERE nea eee rer eee Se mre 283-5 219:1 
Mill. Mill. 

score score 

I siciaicttiiiiiia nam aininsinacenemecteniienn 37-5 37:6 
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In spite of the increase in bacon prices, the reduction of 
the volume exported has been so great that the value of 
exports has shrunk by about 29 million kroner. Total 
Danish imports were 1,353 million kroner in 1934, compared 
with 1,265 million in 1933. 

In general, it must be remembered that a recovery like 
that which took place in 1933 and 1934 is based upon 
increasing imports, in payment for which the necessary 
foreign exchange has to be found. 


SWEDEN 


It is probably true to say that the year 1934 was in Sweden 
a boom year, though Sweden has also felt the efiects of 
the international economic disturbances. In spite of the 
increase in production and improved employment, employ- 
ment has remained a problem and the surplus of free capital 
and the fall of interest rates have been as pronounced as 
during 1933. 

Production and Employment.—[he increase of production 
during last year was remarkable. Ixdustriférbundet’s 
seasonally corrected index of production (based on the 
average for the years 1925-1930) reached its nadir in 1932, 
when the average for the year was 87. During 1933 it rose 
successively, with an interruption in the summer, to 101 in 
December, whereas the average for the year was 90. Last 
year this improvement continued at a rapid pace during 
the first half- year, when 112 was reached in June, after 
which the international set-back showed itself in a tem- 
porary decline to 107 in July. The uncertainty in the 
autumn did not do more than check the continued rise so 
that employment in the autumn was maintained at about 
the same level as in the spring shown by the index number 
112. For the last two months of the year the curve 
again rose so that the index number at the end of the year 
was 114. The average figure for the best year of the pre- 
ceding boom—110 for 1929 was thus passed and the 
average for last year remained the same as for 1929. 


Foreign Trade.—The balance of trade continued to 
improve, although the effects of the international set-back 
during the summer and the uncertainty of the autumn are 
visible. During 1934 there was a further reduction of the 
import surplus. From Kr. 207 million in 1932 this had 
sunk to Kr. 17 million in 1933. In 1934 imports and exports 
practically balanced at, respectively, Kr. 298 million and 
Kr. 293 million. This improvement has been effected in 
spite of a considerable increase in imports. Foreign trade 
as a whole increased by a further 19 per cent. in 1934. The 
positions which the leading export industries secured in 
1933 have been maintained during 1934 and in some cases 
even advanced, and the improvement has now benefited the 
majority of quality industries. 


Banking. — Credit contraction ceased in 1934. The 
accumulation of cash in the commercial banks has therefore 
begun to contract and this, again, is mainly due to the 
commercial banks having begun to invest abroad. In 
1934, as in 1933, a large increase in foreign assets has been 
one of the most prominent characteristics. In brief, the 
credit which domestic industry did not require was placed 
abroad and in this way Sweden has been able even to 
increase the undervaluation of its currency abroad. During 
1933 the contraction in the volume of credit amounted to 
Kr. 482 million. Last year the corresponding contraction 
was Kr. 35 million, a figure which, like the preceding one, 
includes writings-off and bookkeeping transfers occasioned 
by the course of events. 


Against the background of the heavy increase in our 
holdings of foreign exchange in 1933, the continued increase 
in 1934 is the more remarkable. Investments in gold 
have not played the same part as in 1933. Instead, a 
liquidation has begun and against net gold purchases in 
1933 of Kr. 164 million we must place in 1934 net gold 
sales amounting to Kr. 19 million. Including these gold 
transactions, 1933 showed our foreign assets increased by 
Kr. 288 million. In 1934 the corresponding increase was 
Kr. 206 million. After taking account of the different 
principles of bookkeeping in the Riksbank and commercial 
banks, our total holdings of gold and foreign exchange rose 
to Kr. 1,129,000,000—an enormous sum _ for Swedish 
conditions. 


Stock Exchange.—-During the last two years, and on the 
basis of the composition of the list last year, the value of 
A-list’ shares on the Stock Exchange rose in 1933 by 
Kr. 250 million, or about 17 per cent. Last year the im- 


provement assumed such dimensions that the total rise was 
Kr, 494 million, or a further 31 per cent. 
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NORWAY 


POLITICALLY 1934 was comparatively uneventful. The 
Liberal Government, which succeeded the Peasant Ministry 
in 1933, remained in office throughout the year. The 
municipal elections took place in the autumn, and resulted 
in an appreciable increase in the number of votes given for 
the Labour party, chiefly at the expense of the Conserva- 
tives. 

The Budget.—-lhe Budget estimate for 1934-35 showed a 
total of expenditure and revenue of 397 million kroner, 
which was 23.5 million kroner higher than that of the pre- 
ceding year. The chief feature of the Budget was the large 
amount appropriated for the alleviation of the crisis, viz. 
43 million kroner. Of this amount 14.7 million kroner 
were to be covered by loans, as were also the 40 million 
kroner necessary for contractual instalments on State debts. 

Money Market and Interest Rates. he money market was 
unusually steady, the bank rate being maintained at 3} per 
cent. all through the year, an almost unique feature in the 
financial history of this country, at least during recent years. 
A series of Government and industrial loans have been 
converted, the aggregate amount being approximately 
300 million kroner. The adherence of the krone to the 
sterling bloc was further cemented during the year, and 
the rate was maintained at 19.90 to the pound from the 
beginning to the end of the year. ‘here was a slow but 
steady decline in bank deposits, viz. from 2,409 million to 
2,303 million kroner. 


Foreign Trade. There was 
foreign trade during the vear : 


an appreciable increase in 


Kroner (000’s omitted) 


1933 1934 
PERIOD ccccsv as 665,217 735,232 
PIII cacvsasennogsiocncessccoccoss 557,885 578,052 
Import surplus ......... 107,332 157,180 


The increase in imports is mainly due to larger purchases 
of raw materials, machines and ships. Among the exports 
pulp and paper as well as ores, metals and hides showed 
considerable increases. The index of industrial production 
shows a rise of 6.9 per cent. on the year. The number of 
unemployed has fallen from 43,000 in December, 1933, to 
41,160 in December, 1934. 

The aggregate amount of laid-up shipping tonnage as 
per January 1, 1935, was 0.3 million tons, as against 0.7 


million tons on January 1, 1934. The freight markets, 
however, were not encouraging, although a better tone was 


noticeable in the autumn. Net amount of freights is cal- 
culated at somewhere about 200 million kroner. The 
fisheries gave a first-hand value of 59 million kroner against 
60.1 million in 1933, and the total quantity landed was also 
somewhat below that of 1933. Difficulties were experienced 
due to exchange and import restrictions. 

Agriculture.— |!'avourable weather conditions and a steady 
rise in prices joined in making the year one of the best in 
recent times for agriculture. Crops were about normal, 
and their value is calculated at between 10 and 20 million 
kroner above the figure for 1933. Forestry also had a better 
year than in 1933, with increased activity and somewhat 
higher prices. ‘The general index for agricultural products 
rose from 114 in November, 1933, to 122 in November, 1934. 

Labour conditions were quiet, prevailing wage-rates 
having been extended in 1933 to expire in March, 1935. 
The wholesale price index rose by 4 points, and the cost-of- 
living index by 2 points. 

On the Bourse the turnover in bonds rose considerably 
and prices hardened appreciably, especially towards the 
end of the year. Shares did not attract much interest. 

The active balance of payments, which amounted to 90 
million kroner in 1933, was affected in 1934 by heavier 
imports and smaller sales of whale oil, so that the active 
balance for 1934 will be only about 60 million kroner 


FINLAND 


THE economic recovery begun in 1933 continued in 1934. 


Public Finances.—Owing to increased imports and lively 
trade, the revenue of the State increased to an amount 
exceeding not only the actual revenue for 1933 but also 
the estimates for 1934. Current revenue for January- 
November last year amounted to 2,841 million marks, 
compared with 2,397 millions for the same months in 1933. 
The easiness in the money market was intensified during 
the year. 

Industrial Production.—-Since 1931 industrial production 
has increased year by year. Last year the value of pro- 
duction increased by about 14 per cent. The recovery of 
industry supplying the home market was only 6 per cent., 
c 






















































































but the increase in the exporting industries amounted to 
28 per cent. This considerable rise was principally due to 
the marked improvement in the timber market. Exports of 
sawn timber rose in quantity by 10-7 per cent., and the 
aggregate value rose by even more. In the autumn the 
timber market grew weaker again, prices fell slightly and 
a restriction of the quantities shipped must be expected. 
In building there were signs of recovery, but no actual 
liveliness. Unemployment decreased considerably. The 
number of unemployed registered by the unemployment 
boards was about 19,200 at the end of December, 1934, 
compared with 41,000 a year before and 82,600 two years 
before. 


Agriculture.—Farmers had the benefit of a harvest that 
was larger in quantity than in any previous year. According 
to preliminary calculations, it is estimated at 3,645 million 
fodder units, the highest figure so far having been 3,192 
millions. This increase is due to favourable weather 
conditions, endeavours to improve methods of cultivation 
and the continued extension of the cultivated area. Un- 
fortunately, both prices—in spite of the policy of assisting 
farmers being continued-—-and market conditions for ex- 
porting farm produce were less satisfactory. During the 
last few months of the year, however, prices tended to rise. 


Foreign Trade and Balance of Payments.—The total 
value of foreign trade amounted to 11,989 million marks, 
and was 19 per cent. higher than in 1933. The increase 
from the lowest year, 1931, represents 39 per cent., but 
foreign trade remains 23 per cent. below 1928, the record 
year. The value of exports rose 919 million marks in 
1934 to 6,217 millions. In volume, exports were larger 
than in any previous year. This considerable increase was 
principally due to heavier exports of timber and wooden 
articles, the value of this class of exports having grown by 
about 750 million marks. Exports of pulp, cardboard and 
paper also increased slightly, but exports of farm produce 
decreased. The value of imports increased by 844 million 
marks to 4,772 millions; and the increase in volume was 
29 per cent. Nevertheless, the volume of imports was 
about 12 per cent. below the record figure of 1928. 

The export surplus amounted to 1,445 million marks, a 
higher figure than for any previous year. The balance 
of payments for 1934 may be expected to show a surplus of 
1,500 million marks. broadly speaking, therefore, the 
foreign indebtedness of l’inland was reduced last year by 
about this amount. 





LATVIA 


Tur general position in Latvia shows no improvement. 
Latvia has maintained the gold standard. To this may be 
attributed most of her troubles. It is perhaps surprising 
to find that there was an actual, though small, increase in 
the total turnover of foreign trade as compared with 1933, 
although there was again, as in that year, an appreciable 
passive balance. 

The figures of foreign trade for the last three years were 
as follows :— 


(Figures in millions of lats.) 
Jmports Exports Balance 
SI UciE Se bkhibbSanbaesinss 84-5 96°5 12-0 
ES wee eRnusebirnesbonbesss 91-2 81-5 9-7 
SUPE chitopenssoonbabsepebens 94-7 85-4 9-3 


Imports from Great Britain during the period January 
to November totalled 19,695,000 lats, as against 
17,535,000 lats in the corresponding period of 1933, whilst 
those from Germany totalled 20,931,000 lats, as against 
20,259,000 lats respectively. Exports to Great Britain 
totalled 28,390,000 lats, as against 32,392,000 lats, and 
those to Germany 20,587,000 lats, as against 19,031,000 lats 
respectively. 

These results have, however, only been achieved by the 
extension of even larger State subsidies than in previous 
vears to agriculture. Butter producers have been guaran- 
teed a price which is more than double the export price. 
The Government last year also bought considerably greater 
quantities of grain from the peasants than before, and up 
to December 3rd expenditure during the year under this 
head had amounted to 17,244,000 lats. Early in October 
a State monopoly of flax was established, and later a semi- 
official organisation was created to take over the whole of 
the internal and export trade in dairy produce. The 
mounting expenditure under these various heads has already 
created a serious position in State finance. The figures of 
revenue and expenditure for the last three years were as 
follows :— 

(Figures in millions of lats) 


Revenue Expenditure Balance 
EME -cbbsbbscnnsernaness 172-6 175-0 — 2-4 
ED. cuabakskpbarntevin 128-1 152-3 ~- 24-2 
SEINE: ‘Sivecsseneessvewcs 130-1 135-1 - 5-0 
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In the first eight months of the current financial year 
revenue totalled 87,700,000 lats, and expenditure 
89,800,000 lats. It is estimated that 20 per cent. of the 
total expenditure is devoted to the support of agriculture, 

The statistics of unemployment and railway tratfic point 
to some improvement in internal trade, the former having 
fallen from 10,600 at the end of 1933 to 7,500 at the end 
of 1934. Transit trade, however, shows a further re- 
cession, the total for the eleven months being 237,000 tons, 
as against 273,000 tons in the corresponding period of 1933 
and 422,000 tons in 1932. 


LITHUANIA 


LiTHuANIA’s position is rather different trom that of her 
neighbours, in that her foreign indebtedness is very small 
and her transit trade proportionately great, and she is, 
consequently, less dependent on foreign trade for the 
maintenance of the balance of payments. Also, although 
there has been a falling off in foreign trade during the past 
year, it has still not been found necessary to impose re- 
strictions on foreign exchange operations. Equally, it is 
not an economic necessity to abandon the gold standard, but 
it is no longer true, as it was last year, to say that Lithuania 
is in the best financial and economic position of the Baltic 
States. Nevertheless, her position is by no means un- 
satisfactory. 

The harvest last year was exceptionally tavourable, as is 
shown by the following figures :— 


(Figures in thousands of tons 


1933 1934 

SRR See eRe OT ee he Tee 585-2 694-1 
SS SEE LTT ARN 216-0 246-1 
a 212-7 239-5 
eo 341-2 387-6 
i as 76-4 56-2 
Oe de 20-3 16:3 
a ae i 20-6 22-0 
a is Nia on a 21-6 24-1 
Potatoes ........+- ei aa 1,598-7 2000-0 


| 
| 


The return of foreign trade over a period are as follows : 
(Figures in millions of lits.) 


Imports Exports Balance 
MEE Gcskspsaueesnseasaenssta 277-9 273-1 — 4-8 
SIDES sacsckbeapeuuensens sas 166-9 189-1 +-22-2 
SEED cvbbcheveeereveecencnete 142-2 160-2 + 18-0 
SE cchtunsoupivetseeakesare 138-7 147-2 + 85 


Imports from Great Britain in the first eleven months 
were valued at 32,614,000 lits, as against 22,159,000 lits in 
the corresponding period of 1933; whilst those from 
Germany totalled 37,159,000 lits, as against 47,894,000 lits 
respectively. Great Britain’s purchases in the same period 
amounted to 57,481,000 lits, as against 66,330,000 lits in 
the corresponding period of 1933; Germany’s share being 
valued at 31,475,000 lits, as against 46,689,000 lits 
respectively. 

As regards finance, the Bank of Lithuania experienced a 
further sharp fall in its total holdings of foreign exchange, 
the figures being 15,345,000 lits at the end of 1933, and 
8,378,000 lits at the end of last year. The returns of the 
more important credit institutions show deposits as at the 
end of October at 160,000,000 lits, against 170,000,000 lits 
last year, and loans at 296,000,000 lits, as against 
293,000,000 lits last year. 

Budget receipts in the first ten months of the year 
totalled 203,896,000 lits, as against 198,107,000 lits in the 
corresponding period of 1933, the increase being under the 
head of customs. Expenditure during the same period 
totalled 197,516,000 lits, as against 195,078,000 lits. 


ESTONIA 


THE improvement in the general economic situation which 
set in with the abandonment of the gold standard in June, 
1933, has continued steadily since, and may even be said 
to have been accelerated. In addition, certain purely 
internal factors have contributed towards recovery, in- 
cluding the efforts made to improve the purchasing power 
of the population, some 60 per cent. of which is engaged 
in agriculture, by extending State aid to that industry, 
and in particular by the conversion of private short-term 
agricultural debts into long-term State obligations at a 
lower rate of interest. Further, producers were guaranteed 
a minimum price for butter, the world price of which had 
fallen sharply. There has been no increase in the cost of 
living in spite of the devaluation of the currency. 
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Foreign Trade.—Foreign trade has increased as follows :— 


(In millions of kr.) 


Imports Exports 
ea Ns 123-0 117°5 5-5 
ges tedesn cab snecns 98-4 96-4 - 2-0 
Raph cankonccsssyanees 61-2 71-1 + 9-9 
i isicspcrksinsscindines 36°9 42-6 t+ 5°7 
SE aniidnnut canvas piokann 39-0 45-6 + 6°6 
NE eeastcanaven seid sais 55°3 69-1 +13-8 


Despite the devaluation of the currency, the volume as 
well as the value of both imports and exports have materially 
increased as compared with 1933; imports for 1934 being 
985,300 tons, against 219,200 tons, and exports 521,600 
tons, against 322,000 tons. Increased purchases of timber 
by Great Britain played a large part. 

‘The grain and hay harvest were generally satisfactory, 
the figures being as follows : 


(In thousands of tons) 


1934* 1933 1932 1931 
Grain for human consump- 

SN stad ce inehennentsasneecan 307 289 237 195 
Grain for cattle feed ......... 377 267 303 385 
RE eee S13 949 783 855 
Oo a lai a 395 414 450 507 
IN NNN ond on wn anes 860 738 866 897 
Re i eee en keno ua z a 4 6 


* Preliminary figures. 


The total crops exceeded those of 1933 by some 16 to 
18 per cent. 


Industry..-Industry, which occupies some 15 per cent. 
of the population of 1,130,000, benefited by the improve- 
ment in foreign trade and also by the improved purchasing 
power of the agricultural population to which we have 
referred. Asa result, there was a fairly vigorous expansion, 
and unemployment, which had been a serious problem in 
the winter of 1932-33, steadily decreased, until at the 
moment it is no longer a problem at all. 

The financial position as a whole shows considerable 
improvement and the increase in the liquidity of the banks 
has continued. 

The Budget figures for the last four financial years are as 
follows :— 

(In millions of kr.) 


1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 
ee 92-1 $2°8 66-2 65-4 
Expenditure ....... 97-2 87-2 68-6 65-1 


The returns for the first half of the current budgetary 
year are satisfactory, revenue being shown at 35,479,000 kr., 
as against 30,191,000 kr. in the corresponding period of the 
previous year, whilst expenditure totalled 32,233,000 kr., 
against 29,229 000 kr. 





1V.—AMERICA 
UNITED STATES 


ThE year 1934 opened with industry in a seasonal upturn, 
but with opinion on monetary policy in the utmost con- 
fusion. ‘This was relieved at the end of January, when the 
dollar was stabilised de facto on the basis of $35 an ounce 
for gold. From this date fluctuations of the dollar interms 
of foreign currencies were nominal; but as this figure 
considerably undervalued the dollar in terms of gold, the 
metal was shipped to this country in amounts only ex- 
ceeded in 1921. Almost simultaneously with this monetary 
stabilisation, the security markets were disturbed by the 
introduction of stock exchange control legislation and the 
appearance of widespread labour disputes, originating 
under interpretations of Section 7 (a) of the National 
Recovery Act. The upturn in business was checked in 
February, but the level was well maintained into the second 
quarter, only to slump precipitately in the third. The 
Summer was marked by extreme drought in the West, by 
industrial stagnation, and by violent labour troubles. 
With the autumn, the rise in agricultural prices more than 
compensated farmers for the reduced crops; labour troubles 
diminished, and a gradual upturn in industry began, which 
18 still in progress. At the year-end production was running 
at a rate somewhat higher than at the end of 1933. The 
year as a whole averaged higher than 1932 and 1933; 
indeed, consumer-goods industries achieved a satisfactory 
Tecord, benefiting by the Federal relief payments. Heavy 
industry was dull, for the most part, and building, except 
for public works, was virtually non-existent. The un- 
certain data on unemployment indicated no decisive trend 
for the year, and the numbers on relief showed no tendency 
to decline. 
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Legislation.—Important legislation in 1934 included an 
Act authorising the Treasury to hold the entire gold stock 
of the country, to create a stabilisation fund out of the gold 
profit, and permitting the President to determine the 
value of the dollar at between 60 and 50 per cent. of its 
former gold value. The effect of this Act was to stabilise 
the dollar de facto. An Act to control the Stock Exchange 
caused considerable apprehension, but in its actual form 
has apparently worked satisfactorily; but an amendment 
to the Securities Act of 1933 proved ineffective in opening 
the capital markets to corporate issues. An Act pro- 
viding for partial remonetisation of silver nationalised the 
silver bullion held in the country, and directed the President 
to purchase silver until the stock accumulated was equal 
to one-third of the nation’s gold stock. Purchase of silver 
under the Act advanced the price from about 46 cents an 
ounce to about 55 cents, causing financial troubles in China 
and protests from that country. In the last three months of 
the year silver purchases in world markets were not pressed. 
For agriculture, a Cotton Control Act undertook to limit 
the ginning of cotton, but was of little practical effect owing 
to the reduction in output caused by the drought. 

In the interests of building, a Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration was created, to give a partial Federal guarantee to 
loans for renovation of dwellings and to create a guaranteed 
mortgage system. The effects, to the year end, were 
inconsiderable. Another Act created the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, under which distressed mortgages against 
dwellings were taken by the State against the issue of fully 
guaranteed bonds. This Act was the urban counterpart 
of a similar scheme for farm mortgages. 


Treasury Finance.—During the calendar year the public 
debt increased $4,665 million, from $23,814 million to 
$28,479 million, compared with an increase of approxi- 
mately $3,000 million in 1933. Of the total, approximately 
half matures within five years. Although the Treasury 
during the year resorted chiefly to short-term issues, a 
number of long-term issues were floated, of which only one 
encountered difficulties—that of September 15th, which 
was injured by the contemporary flurry over silver. At 
the end of the year, an average of nine long-term issues 
were selling to yield just under 3 per cent. One feature of 
Treasury financing in 1935 was the appearance of fully 
guaranteed issues, representing the conversion of farm and 
home mortgages. Total Treasury financing for the year 
exceeded $12,000 million; while the offerings of Treasury 
agencies ran to about $750 million more. 


Banking.—-During the year no open-market operations 
were conducted by the Reserve Banks; but as gold imports 
amounted to above $1,000 million, domestic gold production 
about $100 million, and recovery of gold scrap almost as 
much, the gold certificates in the Reserve Banks and the 
reserve cash of the member banks were correspondingly 
expanded. Statistically, the gold stock almost exactly 
doubled in the year. For the year, the Reporting Member 
Banks showed a decline of $749 million in loans, an increase 
of $2,490 million in Government and Government- 
guaranteed securities, an increase of $1,041 million in 
reserves and of $2,685 million in net demand deposits. For 
the city banks, it appears that net demand deposits are 
near their all-time high figure; but the velocity, as shown 
by debits to individual accounts, is still only a little above 
the depression low levels. 

The principal changes in currency during the year were 
the almost complete disappearance of the emergency issue 
of Federal Reserve Bank notes, and an increase of $177 
million in silver certificates. Total currency in circulation 
amounted to $5,110 million at the end of November, com- 
pared with $5,022 million twelve months earlier. There 
was during the year a steady reflux of notes of large de- 
nominations and an increase of notes of hand-to-hand 
denominations. 


Money Market.— Except for short Governments, the 
money market has almost vanished. At the end of October 
there were $562 million of acceptances outstanding, against 
$737 million a year earlier. Commercial paper, in October, 
amounted to $188 million, against $132 million. Brokers’ 
loans, $900 million at the year-end, were almost unchanged. 
Call loans were 1 per cent. throughout the year, commercial 
paper about 1 per cent., and acceptances and short Govern- 
ments practically unquotable. 


Capital Issues.—The tabulation of the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle reports $2,215 million of new issues, 
apart from those of the Treasury, of which $795 million 
were refunding. Total corporate issues, new and re 
funding, were $491 million, which makes a startling contrast 
with the $10,000 of 1929. Of these, $178 million repre- 
sented new capital—a figure slightly greater than that for 
1933, but only half that for 1932. New Municipal and 
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State issues amounted to $836 million, almost double that 
ot 1933, and somewhat exceeding that of 1932. For foreign 
issues, Canada and Finland undertook refunding operations 
—the former of $50 million, the latter of $10 million. 
Offerings by Government agencies totalled $722 million. 
Practically speaking, the capital markets were closed except 
to offerings of the Federal and Local Governments. 
Commodity Prices.—Commodity prices rose gradually 
through the year, largely under the influence of agricultural 
prices, which were lifted both by Government action and 
by the effects of the drought. From 71 in December, 1933, 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics Index rose to 77 in December, 
1934, an advance of 9 per cent. General retail prices held 
most or all of their extremely rapid increases of 1933, but 
did not advance perceptibly. Retail food prices, however, 
are up about 10 per cent. on the year; among these, meat 
prices have been strongest, being up about 20 per cent. 
Industry.-Total industrial production for the year 
averaged about 10 per cent. above 1933, the improvement 
arising from comparisons with the first half; and it was 
about 30 per cent. above 1932. From 75 in December, 
1933, the lederal Reserve index rose to 86 in May, fell to 
71 in September, and rose again to 74 in November. These 
fluctuations in production did not coincide closely with the 
estimates of the unemployed, figures for the latter being 
estimated variously between 11 million and 7 million; 
while the number on relief remained at about 20 million 
persons, or 5 million families. Consumer-goods industries 


and retail trade were satisfactory; heavy industry, erratic; 
and building, except for public works, stagnant. 
Agriculture. The year 1933 included a severe drought 


and a partial crop failure; and these were followed in 1934 
by the most severe drought in American history and a very 
serious crop failure. The effects of the drought plus the 
curtailment efforts of the A.A.A. produced markedly 
higher prices, and agricultural income was about 20 per 
cent. above 1933. Etiorts at production control were largels 
centred on cotton by the establishment of ginning quotas. 
lhe actual crop, asa result of drought west of the Mississippi, 


fell within the aggregate of the quotas. The idea of cotton 
control was submitted to a plebiscite of the producers. 
The proposal was confirmed but small farmers were 


excepted from its limitations. 


Foreign Trade.— Ihe year showed a substantial increase 
in both merchandise exports and imports, the former 
rising from $1,675 million in 1933 to $2,133 million in 1934; 
the latter from $1,450 million to $1,655 million. ‘The active 
trade balance rose from $225 million to $478 million. Net 
gold imports amounted to $1,134 million, compared with a 
net export of $174 million in 1933; and net imports of 
silver of $87 million, after net imports of $41 million a year 
before 


ARGENTINA 


THE past year has been of great interest, as it has been 
possible to observe the effects of the various economic 
measures adopted at the end of 1933. These measures 
were the Anglo-Argentine Agreement, the depreciation of 
the currency, and the fixing of basic prices for grain. 


The Anglo-Argentine Agreement.—Trade between Great 
Britain and Argentina has certainly improved during 1934. 
It is reasonable to infer that some credit for the improvement 
must be given to the Agreement. Importers of goods from 
Great Britain have received preferential treatment as 
regards exchange, and this advantage has been of great 
value. 


The Depreciation of the Currency.-The peso has been 
maintained at between $16 and $17 to the ¢ in the official! 


market and $18 to $22 to the / in the free market. For some 
time, however, the free market rate has remained fairly 
steady at between $19 and $20 to the f. Although 


these quotations show a considerable depreciation as com- 
pared with the rates ruling during 1933, the cost of living 
shows little change. This is undoubtedly partly because 
Argentina has fostered internal industry. 


The Government have recently published figures showing 
the profits made by them as a result of their intervention 
in the exchange market. The total profit during the first 
year amounted to $96,200,000, which is, in effect, the 
product of a special tax levied on imports and on the re- 
mittances abroad of profits, etc., of foreign-owned com- 
panies. 

Basic Prices for Grain.—-The fixing of basic prices for 
grain undoubtedly assisted the farmers during the early 
part of 1934, when world prices were so low as to allow 
them no profit whatever. It was expected that large 
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losses would accrue as a result of the Government's grain 
operations, but, fortunately for Argentina, the drought in 
the United States radically changed the situation, and at 
the end of November, although the Government held 
practically no stocks of grain, the net loss on their operations 
was only $8,800,000, which was recovered out of the 
exchange profits mentioned above. The same basic prices 
are being maintained for 1935. 


Monetary and Financial Policy.—QLending and deposit 
rates remained fairly steady throughout the year, with 4 
slight tendency to harden during the last two months, 
The gold backing of‘the currency shows a slight increase, 
A conversion operation of some significance was successfully 
carried out towards the end of the year, when external 
loans to the equivalent of $50,000,000 were converted 
into obligations in Argentine paper. It is thought that 
this operation may mark the first step towards the gradual 
repatriation of the foreign debt. 

Administrative economies have been enforced throughout 
the year and still further economies are required in 1935 
by the Budget law. The Budget figures for 1935 are as 


follows :— 
1935 

Outlay met from cash revenues— 3 
ER ietkchscnbicbbandetahissenkoeerssakoeuseuctabeeesechennphsoxsoes 533,008,674 
Re issih ct uc caghcaanuanicens siccicens ehbotuespiacasvveespeantecsoas 200,832,499 
UI, succdtbahennenesieas cusedscxeene 733,841,173 
A I ce cecuenbn 29,325,374 
763,166,547 
Pensions (previously included in outlay met by bond negotiations) 15, 000,000 
778,166, si 


Outlay met by bond negotiations 
IN Sn icra ececinic ; 


asees 94,773,000 
Armaments 








eR Ar Ne Ft aa 9,000,000 
NINE i cnsincchigcnnnesinGinnsbenscseis buns kimenananeanndenianscanias 10,000,000 
I cc dash baw ch aaeueenekebehenunseuad 13,000,000 
NE hii dicecencahasginch tubud scenbeuaiicanivbeiss <ebvbubeibieseeiptummedtiaeitan 126,773,000 
I aD 904,939,547 
Agriculture. {he agricultural and pastoral outlook was 


not very bright at the beginning of 1934, but it improved 
considerably towards the middle of the year as a result of 
the drought in the United States. The current wheat crop 
is not expected to come up to the 1933-4 level, but prices 
are firmer and all other crops, according to reports, show 
an improvement on those obtained last year. Cattle prices 
are better than 1933, but still leave room for improvement. 


Home Trade and Production. National industries, bene- 
fiting by the depreciation of the currency, are flourishing, 
but in several lines a careful watch should be kept to avoid 
over-production, as with any return to more prosperous 
times, many articles which it hardly pays to import at the 
free market rate and for which no official exchange is 
available, will again enter the country in competition “with 
the local products. 


Foreign Trade. ‘Ihe past year showed a very great im- 
provement in both value and volume of foreign trade. The 
United Kingdom continues to head the list both of imports 
and exports; but her imports from Argentina declined, 
while her imports to Argentina expanded. Exports to the 
United States show a considerable falling off, while imports 
continue to increase. The United States have practically 
& monopoly in the motor market, their products being 
cheaper and in many cases more suited to the conditions 
ruling i in this country. 





re ay eet ts 

| Twelve Months 
| Exports in tons 
| 


Twelve Months 
Estimated Value $ paper 





1933 | 1934 


| 
| 


Tons | Tons | $ $_ 
Pastoral products ......... 1,151,424 1,084,157 417,200,551 464,007,335 
Agricultural products ..... 12'094,484 | 13,586,943 | 647,131,701 | 893,580,252 
Forestal products ......... 327,441 | 356,910 33,434,697 | 42,431,770 
Sundry products ........... 203,258 220,765 23,074,563 s 38,009, aol 
haere 13 776,607 15,248,775 1,120,841,512 |" ‘438, 028,969, 
i 
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| 
| Argentina Exports to (first Argentina Imports from (first 
11 months) | 11 months) 
Market : : Tariff Yen 2S 
| values Percentages Values Percentage 
$ paper) —— | ($ paper) , 
| 1934 1933 | 1934 | 1934 1933 | 1934 
— —— a “7 NS. ews 
' 
United Kingdom | 452,231,106 36-6 34-4 |210,269,298 21-4 22-5 
Belgium ......... 115,587,402 | 10-0 8-8 | 46,424,430 3-9 5-0 
Holland............ | 119,022,593 9-5 9-0 | 16,045,091 1-9 1-7 
United States ... | 65,955,291 8-0 5-0 |140,480,842 | 12-6 15-0 
Germany ......... 101,314,995 7-4 7-7 | 92,021,539 | 10-7 9°8 
ee 66,955,291 6-2 | 5-1 | 47,504,423 5-2 51 
Brazil ........+0++ 54,369,811 4-6 4-1 | 45,111,548 | 5-4 4-8 
ers 50,026,879 4-0 3-8 | 59,869,625 9-2 6-4 
ES scenic coostas 6,052,886 0-4 | 0-5 20,806,859 2-3 2-2 
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Prospects for the coming year are brighter than they 
have been for some time past. A continuation of the 
present export surplus, combined with the reduction in 
the amount of foreign currency necessary to meet services 
on the foreign debt, should tend to improve the quotation 
of the peso. The enormous surplus of grain in the world 
markets is gradually being diminished. 


BRAZIL 


PoLiITICAL conditions generally improved in 1934. The 
major political events of the year were the promulgation of 
the new Constitution, the election of Dr. Getulio Vargas as 
Constitutional President for the next term, and the Federal 
and State general elections. [inal results are not yet 
available, but the Government Party will have a majority 
in the Federal as well as in most State Congresses. 


The Budget for 1934 closed with a 300,000 contos deficit, 
which will be covered by a short-term loan, which Congress 
authorised the Government to make with the Banco do 
Brasil. The 1935 Budget was approved, with a 500,000 
contos deficit. For the first five months of the year all 
exchange operations were controlled by the Banco do 
Brasil, to which all export bills had to be sold at an artificial 
rate, but in June a number of products were liberated 
from this regulation. At present coffee export bills are 
the only ones which have to be negotiated through the 
Banco do Brasil. 


Fluctuations in the official exchange rate have been very 
slight, but the free rate has fluctuated considerably, and 
on January 20, 1935, rates were : 


Official I'ree 
§ $ 
RN oan e scene dennaduwin 57-961 75°583 
PEN oie pee ea penitagmets 0-785 1-032 
PE ice tasnicenasencs 11-871 15-571 


Foreign Loans.—A partial loan service under the so-called 
“Oswaldo Aranha’’ scheme was resumed, but certain 
payments met with delay early in January, 1935. This 
difficulty, however, has been overcome by suspending the 
supply of official exchange bills to importers; and it is 
expected that the agreement will be observed until the 
Brazilian Financial Mission now in the States, and later to 
visit Europe, reaches a new agreement with foreign bond- 
holders. 


The E. F. Central do Brasil.—The Government-owned and 
operated railway, reported an operating profit of over 
3,000 contos for 1934, the first for vears. The contract with 
the Metropolitan-Vickers Electric Export Company for 
electrification of the section Rio de Janeiro to Barra de 
Pirahy was not signed at the end of the year. 


Mining..—Gold and coal mining are the only two mining 
trades which have shown increased activity, while iron and 
Manganese mining has declined. A number of small gold 
mines have been opened, but so far only two mines of real 
importance are operating—Sado Jodo del Rey and the 
Passagem Mining Companies. Mina Timbutuva in Parana 
is at present erecting a 150 tons per day mill, and once it 
Starts operating, it will be the third largest gold producer 
in Brazil. The number of people washing and prospecting 
streams are estimated to be over 100,000. All gold is 
supposed to be sold to the Banco do Brasil, which during 
1934 purchased 7,023 kilos. National coal production has 
increased considerably with the obligation to use at least 
1) per cent. national coal with all imported. 


Internal industrialisation is advancing by leaps and 
bounds, and British manufacturing firms would do well to 
investigate the possibility of manufacturing all or part of 
their special products in Brazil. 


Foreign Trade.—Brazil’s exports for the first eleven 
months of the year show an increase in tonnage and milreis 
value over the corresponding period of 1933, but a decrease 
in gold values. Imports fell in volume and value. 


(First Eleven Months) 


1933 1934 
1.000 1,000 1000 1,000 1,000 £1,000 
fons Contos Gold fons Contos Gold 
of Reis of Reis 
“Exports ... 1,926-4 2,823-1 36,250 2,158-0 3,402-2 34,560 
imports ...3,639-0 1,969-1 25,982 53,985-0 2,256-8 24,902 
xport surplus ..... $54-0 = 10,248 1,145-4 9,658 


Coffee exports decreased from 14,074,000 to 13,097,000 


ane 
So 


CHILE 


THE tendency to internal recovery in Chile continued 
in 1934, and, despite exchange difficulties, became extended 
to foreign trade. In the latter months of the year evidence 
accumulated of a reversal of the inflationary movement 
observable during the worst phases of the depression. 
The foreign exchange control regulations have been main- 
tained, although, from the commencement of 1935, the 
official exchange value of the currency has been lowered 
from the quivalent of 3d. (gold) per peso to 13d. (gold), 
thus raising the quotation for sterling from around 47 to 
94 pesos per f. The export rate in the “‘ barter ’’ exchange 
market has tended to decline, and is now 117 pesos per £ 
sterling. The approximation of these two rates naturally 
suggests a possible unification of exchange quotations at 
some future date, although it is believed that considerable 
further economic adjustments would be necessary first. 
Moreover, the appropriation of a large part of the proceeds 
of nitrate exports to the liquidation of old commercial 
debts under the numerous compensation treaties with 
European countries constitutes a drain upon the exchange 
resources of Chile, so that exchange control—especially so 
far as concerns the import trade— is likely to be still 
necessary. . 


Foreign Trade.—The official returns of Chilean foreign 
trade, in the first eleven months of 1934, show that imports 
amounted to 208-5 million pesos of 6d. (gold), against 
164-5 million pesos in the corresponding period of 1933, 
while exports totalled 457-0 million pesos, against 306-1 
millions. The export surplus was thus 248-5 million pesos, 
against 141-5 millions. The monthly figures, however, 
have begun to show a growth in imports greater than the 
expansion in exports, purchases from abroad in October 
and November last exceeding 20,000,000 pesos (gold) for 
the first time for over two years. 

Despite the drastic depletion of stocks of imported 
goods, it is clear that Chile’s purchasing power is not yet 
sufficiently recovered to provide for their rapid replenish- 
ment; and it is natural that much has been done to foster 
the activities of national industries. In most cases, 
machinery for such industries may be imported into the 
country free of import duties. At the same time, the 
growth of activity in all branches of the mining industry, 
including nitrate, copper, coal and gold, has largely assisted 
in the relief of unemployment, which is no longer a pressing 
problem for the Government. 


Budget.—-There is every indication that, when the result 
of the national finances for the year 1934 become known, 
it will be shown that budgetary equilibrium has been 
attained, whilst a balance has also been effected in the 
estimated revenue and expenditure for 1935. Chile took 
a laudable step forward in the direction of recognising 
the claims of the holders of the country’s defaulted external 
bonds by announcing in the autumn of last year that a Bill 
would be introduced before Congress providing for the 
special appropriation for this purpose of the Government 
revenue from the nitrate of soda and copper-mining in- 
dustries. This Bill has been passed by Congress, after 
having been approved by the Finance Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies. A price arrangement was reached 
in 1934 with the synthetic nitrogen producers, and exports 
of nitrate for the whole of last year are known to have 
been approximately double those of the preceding vear. 
Nevertheless, it is anticipated that the scale of payments 
which may be offered to the bondholders must necessarily 
be on a very contracted basis. 

Chile continues to enjoy a stable political Government 
which is indubitably fully alive to the need for further 
special endeavours to foster the recovery in the national 
economy. Trade treaty negotiations continue to be 
arranged with other countries, and a new Treaty was 
concluded with Germany last year providing for mutual 
“‘ most-favoured-nation ’’ treatment and for imports of 
nitrate of soda into Germany free of import duties. 

Many new public works projects have been undertaken 
or await approval, and there can be little doubt that, 
given any improvement in international conditions— 
especially in world markets for nitrate of soda—the steady 
recovery in Chile should make further headway. The 
development of national industries, however, is restricting 
many imports. 


URUGUAY 
In Uruguay business in 1934 has been dull, particularly 
in the export trade. Imports in the first eight months 
of 1934 totalled 42-2 million pesos, against 38-3 millions 
in the corresponding period of 1933, and exports 44-2 
million pesos, against 42-2 millions. The exchange 
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position has remained acute, and pastoral! and agricultural 
interests are dissatisfied at the wide divergence between 
the exchange rates ruling in the official and “ free ’’markets. 
A special Bill was passed by Congress and became law on 
November 9th, establishing a form of prior exchange 
permits for imports. Under the Bill, an honorary Import 
and Exchange Committee was created to issue import 
permits and effect the individual distribution of foreign 
currency within exchange quotas to be allocated by the 
State Bank to the various countries with which Uruguay 
trades. 


As a result of the unusually 


mild winter and adequate 


rainfall, the pasturage and crops are excellent, while a large 
wool clip of average quality is expected. Market conditions 


for wool, however, are less favourable, so that the total 
value of the clip may be less than last year. Owing to 
unfavourable weather conditions during the sowing season, 
the wheat area is reduced, although more linseed has been 
sown. Any improvement in Uruguayan conditions is 
primarily dependent upon an upswing in world wool prices. 





COLOMBIA 


CHANGES of fundamental importance took place in 
Colombia in 1934. First, the frontier dispute with Peru 
was successfully submitted to arbitration, and a Peace 
Pact was signed between the two countries at Rio de 
Janeiro on May 24th. The immediate effect was to check 
uneconomic expenditure on munitions; and it may be 
hoped that the position of the national finances will now 
be strengthened. 

Conditions in the exchange market have been one of 
the main pre-occupations of the authorities. Somewhat 
wide fluctuations have taken place in what is termed the 
‘open’ market rate, at which exporters may dispose of 
85 per cent. of their foreign currency drafts to duly autho- 
rised importers. The market has been closely watched, 
and within recent months intervention by the Banco de la 
Republica appears to have been frequent with the result 
that the rate has not varied widely from 155 to 150 pesos 
per 100 U.S. dollars. The policy in regard to exchange 
has always ae considered in close association with the 
interests of the coffee exporters. The coffee harvest this 
season has been delayed by —- rains, while the weak 
tendency of prices on the New York coffee market is an 
adverse factor. 

Availing himself of certain unrepealed powers of the 
Chief Executive, the President of the Republic has decreed 
a ‘* National Defence ’’ tax of 4 per cent. on the net capital, 
as at December 31, 1934, of all persons and institutions. 
The President has also decreed increased rates of income 
tax and a new super-tax on profits exceeding 12 per cent. 
of capital and reserves, and has passed into law the Budget 
provisions for 1935, which show a small estimated surplus. 





ECUADOR 


THE new President of Ecuador, Dr Velasco Ibarra, took 
office in September last year. Generally speaking, the 
political situation has since been stable, although there has 
been some uncertainty, mainly on account of the difficulty 
of conciliating the various interests about exchange policy. 
Coffee and other exporting interests naturally have not 
opposed any movement towards further depreciation, but 
a strong body of opinion has been in favour of stabilisation. 
The exchange control regulations were modified in 
December, 1933, so that 25 per cent. of export exchange 
has still to be sold to the Banco Central del Ecuador, 
but the remaining 75 per cent. may be negotiated in the 
‘free’ market. lormerly, all export exchange had to be 
sold to the Banco Central at the official rate of 5-95 sucres 
per United States dollar, and the effect of the change was 
that the exchange value of the sucre for commercial 
purposes depreciated from around 30 to 60 sucres per / 
sterling. 

Active conditions were maintained in the export trade 
during the dry season last year, both cofiee and rice being 
shipped at satisfactory prices. The coffee crop was satis- 
factory, and an increased volume of cocoa was gathered, 
although the interim 1934 Christmas crop of cocoa is less 
promising. Reports regarding this season’s coffee crop 
are exceptionally good. A deficit continues to be shown 
in the budgetary accounts and difficulties and delays are 
experienced in effecting remittances across the exchange, 
largely on account of the volume of frozen trade debts 
still unliquidated. Latest advices state that business 
activity generally is good. 
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PERU 


Peru has benefited from the peace settlement with Colombia, 
which, fortunately, was negotiated at a time when cop. 
ditions were becoming favourable towards trade recovery 
Despite the internal politic al disturbances of a minor kind. 
stable Government has been maintained. The Congressional} 
elections previously fixed for November llth have bee, 
postponed indefinitely, pending a revision of the Nationa! 
Electoral Register. 

The latest official statistics of Peruvian foreign trade 
relate to the first ten months of 1934 and show substantia! 
improvement on those for the corresponding period oj 
1933. The total value of imports was 138-9 million soles, 
compared with 78-9 millions, whilst exports amounted to 
249-2 million soles, against 208-3 millions. The export 
surplus was thus slightly lower, at 110-3 million soles, 
against 129-4 millions. The recovery in exports has been 
largely due to the higher prices ruling for raw cotton 
during the year, but sugar prices have fallen very low 
and conditions in the sugar-growing industry cause anxiety. 
A law was passed on November 14th last to afford relief 
to the industry through the remission of taxes and other 
provisions calculated to benefit the producers to the extent 
of 1,000,000 soles. It is calculated, however, that more 
than 10,000,000 soles would be required to offset the 
effects of the low prices now ruling. Consequently, unless 
a recovery in price takes place shortly, it may become 
necessary to substitute more profitable crops for sugar on 
many of the plantations. 

The foreign exchange market in Peru continues to be 
tree of any measures of ojficial control, and rates for sterling 


have been fairly steady during the year, with a slight 
appreciation in the value of the sol. The question of 


intensive competition from Japan has engaged the attention 
of the Peruvian National Industrial Society, and proposals 
are on foot to advocate a quota system for countries ex- 
porting cotton goods to Peru, based upon their purchases 
of cotton and cotton by-products from the Republic. 
\ trade agreement on reciprocal lines is being negotiated 
with Great Britain. 


BOLIVIA 


lH economic resources of Bolivia are being strained to 
maintain the distressing and unprofitable war in the Gran 
Chaco. Strict censorship is in operation, but recent reports 
indicate that the Bolivian forces are being strongly pressed ; 
mobilisation of the carabineer (police) is stated to be taking 
place to provide reinforcements for the Bolivian army. 
President Salamanca, in the course of a visit to the Chaco 
front, was compelled to resign, and the chief executive's 
office was taken over by the Vice-President. The newly- 
elected constitutional President, Sr. Tamayo, should take 
office in March next, but for the moment the political 
outlook is somewhat obscure. 

The value of Bolivian currency in the “ free ’’ exchange 
market—- which has recently been recognised—has fluctuated 
widely and is now over 90 bolivianos, although the official 
rate remains unchanged at 20-26 bolivianos. It is 
abundantly clear that, so long as the disastrous war with 
Paraguay continues, Bolivia will forgo the great benefits 
which might have accrued to the country from the con- 
siderable rise which has occurred in tin prices. With 
a view possibly to improving the “ free ’’ rate of exchange, 
the unofficial market has now been recognised and certain 
exchange diverted thereto. Exporters of tin are still 
obliged to deliver to the Central Bank a large proportion 
of their foreign drafts. 


PARAGUAY 


rue internal situation in Paraguay has been entirely 
overshadowed by the continuance of the disastrous warfare 
in the Gran Chaco. Despite the numerous efforts to bring 
the dispute to arbitration, the whole resources of the 
Kepublic have been pledged to a continuance of hostilities. 
Commerce, meanwhile, remains depressed, with imports 
restricted, and the exchange value of the currency has 
naturally tended to depreciate, the “ free’ market rate 
having actually exceeded 4,000 Paraguayan pesos pet 
100 Argentine paper pesos. ‘The country, which has always 
been more or less self-supporting so far as primary essentials 
are concerned, is being thrown more and more upon its 
own resources. It is reported, however, that large stocks 
of manufactured goods, for which prompt payment was 
made, have been accumulated, and, to relieve the strain 
on the exchange, an all-round increase in Customs duties 
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has been decreed. National industries are being developed 
so far as possible, and textile machinery has been purchased 
from the United States. In the agricultural areas, the 
shortage of labour due to excessive recruitment is becoming 
acute, but the crop outlook is good. Conditions in the 
cattle and hides industries are unsatisfactory. Despite 
the shortage of labour, the timber export trade is active. 


VENEZUELA 


Ix Venezuela, difficulty has been experienced in recent 
months in exporting the coffee and cocoa crops profitably 
owing to import restrictions in Germany and difficult 
conditions in the consuming markets generally. Endeavours 
to meet the situation were made in August last, before the 
crop exporting season. The currency was depreciated 
fom about 3-02 to 3-91 Bolivares per U.S. dollar, by 
means Of an arrangement between the oil companies and 
the Government, whereby the former sell to the banks 
dollar exchange at Bs. 3-90 per U.S. dollar, and the Govern- 
ment purchases the surplus exchange from the oil companies 
at approximately Bs. 3-04 per dollar, in order to import 
gold. It naturally took some time for conditions to adjust 
themselves to the new depreciated value of the currency, 
but there appears to have been an ample supply of exchange 
to meet all requirements. Latest advices state that the 
tone of the coffee market continues dull, and the cocoa 
market quiet. Venezuela continues to be unique amongst 
Latin-American countries in being entirely free of external 
Government debt. 


MEXICO 
THE past year in Mexico has witnessed the prosecution 
and development of the Six-Year-Plan of economic recon- 
struction which was designed to synchronise with the 
Presidential period of office, 1934-40. With its wider 
operation, the strong nationalistic and radical character 
of the Plan has been demonstrated, and foreign banking 
interests have withdrawn from the country. The recent 
Presidential election campaign caused some uncertainty 
in the political situation, and a halt occurred in the recovery 
previously recorded in internal trade conditions. The 
outlook for British trade in Mexico is obscure, mainly 
owing to very severe United States competition and also 
to the high tariff protection afforded to the national in- 
dustries. The market may, however, repay study when 
more confident conditions return. The lines for which 


_ demand may then be anticipated include plant and equip- 


Ment for agricultural and manufacturing industries and 
accessories for building construction. The Mexican Govern- 
ment has avowed its intention of affording some concrete 
recognition of the claims of the holders of the Mexican 
External Debt, and payment has actually been made to 
the United States for an amount of $500,000, representing 
the first instalment of a total claim of $7,000,000 for 
damage to American interests during the revolutionary 
period. It now appears, however, that, while Mexico 
's conceding nominal recognition of foreign indebtedness, 
no allocation from revenue is to be made in respect to 
the service in the Budget for the current year. 





V.—ASIA 


U.S.S.R. 


Ur the changes which the year 1934 brought to Russia 
the most important were (on the domestic side) the change 
from extreme centralisation to some degree of decentralisa- 
tion in government and the control of economic affairs; 
and (on the external side) the change, or hint of change, 
from extreme nationalism to some degree of inter- 
tationalism. These changes were not unaccompanied by 
incidents. Outsiders, in the Spring of 1934, were beginning 
0 speculate on the chances of a “‘ Palace’”’ revolution. 
The secret police—not for the first time in their long and 
chequered history—were becoming an irritant sore in the 
side of the Central Government. Counter-revolutionary 
stoups began to raise timid heads. Later in the year 
Kiroy was murdered: Zinoviev, Kamenev and others 
Were banished; and a group of lesser people were executed. 

Other departments of State achieved their decentralised 
Status less dramatically. The unwieldy collegium at the 

ad of each was gradually dissolved and individual 
Ministers- -according to their standing—won greater re- 
sponsibility. The death of Kuibishev is a warning that 
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the “old guard ”’ of revolutionaries cannot last for ever; 
and those that remain may well see in decentralisation 
a training ground for their successors. From this point 
of view decentralisation is a sign of strength, rather than 
of weakness, in the Central Government: of a strength, 
moreover, that is being tested in the abolition of bread 
rationing and of more friendly relations with foreign 
countries. 


Foreign Policy.—To outside countries ‘‘ normalisation ”’ 
of foreign policy is, indeed, more important than those 
approaches to normality at home which are evident in the 
increased supplies of essential foodstuffs and the greater 
variety of consumers’ goods now available in some parts 
of the Soviet Union. Economics and politics in Russia 
are only two aspects of Government policy; and if Russia 
is more friendly disposed towards her neighbours, she will 
be less inclined to misuse her undoubtedly growing economic 
strength as a buyer in the world’s markets. Her rye 
export agreement (with Poland and Germany) and her 
flax agreement (with Germany) show that economic con- 
siderations can sometimes override political motives. 
But the fact that she will also seek political friendships— 
without any immediate economic advantage—was the 
most hopeful sign of normality that Russia gave in 1934. 
Her entry into the League of Nations was, from this point 
of view, one sign of friendlier relations—except possibly in 
Italy—with Western Europe as a whole. 

Towards the East she turned a more wary eye. She 
has done a deal with Japan—or, rather, with Manchukuo— 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway. But she suspects, 
to put it mildly, Japan’s interest in Vladivostock and the 
Mongolian ‘“‘ Republic ’’; and she has backed her suspicions 
by an appreciable expenditure on armaments and frontier 
“defences ’’ in the Far East. This expenditure is sufficient 
to maintain an army of very nearly one million men. 

Trade with Great Britain.—-As war means great risks 
to the Soviet Union, it is also fortunately true that peace 
means great gains. So much is clear from the skill with 
which the Union implemented her commercial treaty 
with the United Kingdom during 1934. The exact balance 
of payments between the two countries has not yet been 
published ; but a tentative estimate suggests that Russia— 
bound to a ratio of 1: 1°7—finished the year with some 
{1 million to £2 millions in hand. During 1935 Russia 
must buy in the ratio of 1 to 1-5 of imports and a credit 
balance will doubtless be welcome. But her buying 
organisations quickly got into their stride after the troubled 
relations between the two countries over the engineers’ 
trial in the preceding year; and were able in the same period 
to raise, on short-termcredits, some {7 millions to £8 millions 
in the British market. The cost of this financing was 
still on the high side, but there is no reason to suppose 
that Russia did not find British prices keenly competitive. 
The offer of an arranged settlement of the outstanding 
claims of the Lena Goldfields’ creditors also affected Russia’s 
credit standing. But there was no enthusiasm in Great 
Britain for any long-term accommodation to the Soviet 
Union; and similar reticence was encountered in the 
United States and Sweden, where tentative proposals for 
loans were discussed. (The loan negotiations with America 
broke down in February, 1935, and now threaten to affect 
general economic relations between the two countries.) 
Nevertheless, students of financial history will recall that 
Russia—like all undeveloped countries—has always set 
great store on long-term loans; and it is clear that she 
must eventually appear in the open market as a borrower. 


Industrial Production..-The League of Nations Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics shows the following record of progress 
in the production of the basic industries : 


PRODUCTION IN METRIC TONS 


(000’s omitted) 


Monthly averages Petroleum Coal Pig Iron Steel 
DD seccasaccennaxe 541 1,351 58 117 
oe tkanc on decascns 624 1,413 111 186 
RE ancecene 735 2,170 189 259 
MR ccnidcddascconsvens 913 2,694 254 315 
BOER ieaseccesccseseses 1,026 2,984 281 354 
Be eiamecceanteccouns 1,206 3,472 362 407 
PE cvevescesccesses 1,552 3,921 417 483 
Ps esetiencssrceneess 1,912 4,462 405 451 
oe ee 1,791 5,211 521 483 
BOI sancacvescescceens 1,787 6,020 597 571 
DO icaceaceecsnsccnen 2,125 7,800 867 800 


Certain other industries, notably gold-mining, showed 
the results of special care. But, except that imports were 
cut down more than exports, it cannot be said that foreign 
trade in 1934 made any appreciable recovery from the 
depression level. 
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JAPAN 


THE year 1934 in Japan was marked by a spell of abnormally 
flow temperature, a drought, a typhoon, and floods, causing 
serious damage, particularly to the rice crop. Owing to 
a@ poor harvest and disastrously low cocoon prices the 
agricultural situation deteriorated further. The economic 
trend, however, remained practically unchanged, though 
there was a lull in business activity in the autumn months. 
The Government continued to finance the huge Budget 
deficit by inflationary borrowing, but no marked currency 
expansion occurred, the money market was quiet, the 
general price-level comparatively stable, and currency 
depreciation was arrested. Industrial activity was well 
sustained, and export trade was distinctly more active. 

Relations with other countries were hardly encouraging. 
Though the Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement was success- 
fully concluded, the Anglo-Japanese cotton talks broke 
down, the trade parley at Batavia seems to be coming 
nearer to a deadlock, and the naval conversations in London 
have made only tardy progress. There was, however, 
some improvement in Sino-Japanese relations, as was 
reflected in increased Chinese imports of Japanese goods. 
The Russo-Japanese tension was apparently relaxed by 
the consummation of the purchase of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. 

Public Finance.—The Budget for 1934-35 estimated 
expenditure at 2,207.7 million yen, against estimated 
revenue of 1,311.9 million yen ; revealing againan appallingly 
large deficit of 895.8 million yen, which is to be met almost 
entirely by a new loan. As compared with 1933-34, ex- 
penditure decreased by 112-8 million yen, while revenue 
tell by 36-2 million yen. But when the new self-balancing 
Post Office account is included, as it was in the preceding 
year, expenditure increased by 151-3 million yen, whereas 
revenue rose by 159 million yen. Decreases in most supply 
services were largely offset by considerable increases in 
the navy and the farm relief schemes. The growth in 
revenue, on the other hand, is mainly accounted for by 
increased tax revenue and larger receipts from Government 
undertakings. 


The national accounts for the first six months, ended 
September 30th last, disclosed revenue amounting to 
617,832,000 yen and expenditure to 675,298,000 yen, as 
against 421,188,000 yen and 773,394,000 yen, respectively, 
for the corresponding period of 1933. The Budget estimates 
for the next fiscal year show expenditure of 2,190,644,000 
yen against revenue of 1,403,287,000 yen with a huge 
deficit of 787,357,000 yen, most of which is again to b¢ 
met by fresh borrowing. The national debt rose by 
820 million yen to 8,641-3 million yen during the first 
eleven months of 1934. The following table shows Budget 
estimates for three fiscal years :— 


1933-34 1934-35 1935. 36 

(In thousand yen) 
Expenditure ......... 2,320,504 2,207 693 2,190,644 
ae 1,348,116 1,311,912 1,403,287 
SRUENOED wachsbsesdccndeses 972,388 895,781 787 ,357 


Money and Investment.— Monetary ease continued. ‘The 
Bank rate remained unaltered at 32 per cent. throughout 
the year. Despite vast Government borrowing the note 
circulation has not risen far above the 1,100 million yen 
level, except at month-ends, largely owing to open market 
sales of Government bonds by the Bank of Japan. The 
yen exchange maintained comparative stability, though it 
was weaker in the autumn. The sterling exchange was 
quoted at Is. 2d. and the dollar exchange at 25jc. on 
December 15, 1934, as compared with ls. 29d. and 30}c 
at the same date in 1933. 

The activity in the new capital market was well main- 
tained. ‘The total new capital raised in the first eleven 
months was 3,918,017,000 yen, as against 4,430,266,000 yen 
and 1,518,624,000 yen, respectively, in the corresponding 
periods of 1933 and 1932. ‘The decline is simply accounted 
for by smaller Government borrowing. Favoured by easy 
money and rising industrial profits the stock market 
continued its upward trend with a temporary set-back in 
the autumn. 

Production, Profits and Prices..-Industrial production 
was well sustained, and in many branches of the export 


industry, notably textiles, there was a marked growth, 
as is shown below : 


Jan.-Nov., Jan.-Nov., Jan.—Nov., 
1932 1933 1934 
Bales Bales Bales 
Cotton yarn ......... 2,567,870 2,818,946 3,151,885 


(In thousands of sq. yds.) 
394,638 1,523,764 1,634,167 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Rayon yarn............ 58,238,400 81,284,920 125,028,770 


Cotton cloth 
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The monthly figures of the output of the Japan St, 
Corporation, an amalgamation of all the important Japanes 
steel mills, were weil ahead of the aggregate figures , 
those individual companies for 1933. 

Industrial profits have been rising. According to Mits, 
Gomei Kaisha’s half-yearly analysis of joint-stock industri: 
undertakings, the net earnings of 1,000 companies for th 
first half of 1934 amounted to 299,659,000 yen as com 
pared with 242,208,000 yen and 279,255,000 yen, 
spectively, in the first and the second half of 1933. 

Commodity prices remained comparatively stable, ty 
net change during the twelve months ended November las 
being about 1} per cent. The Bank of Japan’s inde 
number for wholesale prices (July, 1914 = 100) was 144. 
for November last, as against a year ago and 141-5 ty 
years ago. 

Agriculture.—The crops in 1934 suffered from advery 
climatic conditions, including a drought, a typhoon ané 
abnormally low temperature. Except wheat, the cultiva 
tion of which was encouraged and assisted by the Govem. 
ment, yields of the principal crops were generally far beloy 
normal, the rice crop being the smallest since 1913 and 
the cocoon crop the lowest since 1925. The year's crops 
in comparison with the preceding two years are as follows — 


(000’s omitted) 


1932 1933 1934 

Kintals Kintals Kintals 

re ee 87,565 102,728 73,581 
Wheat and allied grains 25,443 25,070 27,953 
RS i a A ce 3,357 3,796 3,188 


Prices for rice, which had recovered substantially under 
the price maintenance scheme, advanced further in reaction 
to a poor harvest, ruling quotations being 29-90 yen per 
koku against 22-10 yen a year ago, whereas cocoon prices 
fell to the level of 1930, the worst year for cocoon-raisers, 
l‘armers’ income from these two products is estimated, on 
balance, at 867-4 million yen in 1934, as against 1,379-1 
million yen in 1933. 


Foreign Trade. -kor the first eleven months the tota 
value of imports was 2,029,399,000 yen and_ exports 
1,962,676,000 yen. As compared with the corresponding 
period of 1933, imports and exports increased in value 
respectively by 297-4 million yen, or 17-2 per cent., and 
273-9 million yen, or 16-2 per cent., the import surplus 
being 23-5 million ven larger at 66-7 million yen. The 
following table gives tigures for the first eleven months oi 
each of the past three years :— 


(000’s omitted) 


Import 
Imports Exports Surplus 

Yen Yen Yen 

SOMES dase ecpcanverakecdesnies 1,270,773 1,237,279 33,494 
ED cceecnapascbheeseens ses 1,732,992 1,688,764 43,228 
MD: Up cepkcchvcnenensacusebs 2,029,399 1,962,676 66,723 


Imports of raw cotton, raw wool, iron and steel, machinery 
and crude petroleum recorded a substantial increase 
while wheat, timber and beans show marked declines 
The following table shows the movements of a representative 
list of staple commodities : 

(000's omitted) 
First eleven months 0! 


1932 1933 1934 
Imports :- Yen Yen Yen 
I NN ial tk ede 398,646 548,920 639,840 
POUND, civic peukuapecnceccusmananion 74,392 131,768 169,302 
Sn cen ei cuban 59,232 126,992 148,086 
SN i oseeusscoscenck osssencs hace 51,870 65,277 89,631 
Crude petroleum _.................s00: 49,501 63,550 73,439 
Exports :— ; 
SME ance ccunncncthcctpuncevanenonee® 335,765 267,257 260,959 
Cotton piece-goods.................0006 253,453 346,870 445,203 
Rayon piece-goods _...................000- 53,442 68,380 101,123 
Pe MINED cess ss conecvisvessesence 45,128 57,565 70,215 
ee icp ce ccnpakacenccs suns 23,467 37,334 42,777 
Tinned and bottled provisions 21,184 43,679 46,820 
NR. ccnincccseudnurennasnsnen 14,321 31,912 24,458 


Among exports, textile goods are mainly 


responsible fol 
the expansion. 


TURKEY 


Tne year 1934 saw the inauguration of the most important 
economic development in Turkey since the Republic. 
This was the foundation of factories under a five-year plan, 
which will give the country a certain degree of self-sufficiency 
in manufactured goods. From a purely agricultural land, 
with some decaying hand industries, Turkey is being turned 
by Ghazi Ataturk into an agriculture-cum-industry State. 


Industrialisation.—The speed with which the factories 
are being run up is such that it is expected that the whole 
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plan will be working in two-and-a-half years instead of 
ive. The record of foundation-laying in 1934 was: two 
large State cotton mills at Kaisarea and Eregli, a paper 
mill at Ismidt, a glass factory at Istanbul, a semi-coke and 
coal product factory at Zoungouldak, a sugar refinery at 
Turhal, and modern installations to deal with sulphur, 
essence of rose and milk products elsewhere in Anatolia. 
There are now four sugar refineries working, and sugar 
roduction has been brought to a level somewhat above that 
of consumption. The Sumer Bank and the Ich Bank are 
principally responsible for the financing and managing of 
the new factories, but for the Kaisarea cotton mill as well 
as for Eregli the Soviet credit in machinery is being 
utilised. 


Foreign Trade.—-The Ministry of Economy brought to 
maturity in 1934 the system of clearing agreements and barter 
treaties by which the trade balance is now regulated. This 
has caused British imports into Turkey to come almost to a 
standstill, and practically all the orders for the five-year-plan 
machinery have gone elsewhere. The Turkish Govern- 
ment, desirous of bringing Britain into line with its clearing 
system, denounced the Anglo-Turkish Trade Agreement, as 
well as the convention with India, and negotiations are 
about to begin at Ankara for new ones. 


Imports into Turkey from countries enjoying clearing 
arrangements increased by over /1.11,000,000, chiefly for 
industrial installations. The quota restrictions for such 
countries were made much lighter, and extra-quota imports 
exceeded {T.264 millions, whereas imports under quotas 
fell to a negligible amount. The trade balance was held 
active at over {T.27 millions, as compared with {T.21} 
millions in 1933, though only a portion of the surplus due 
had been effectively received at the year end owing to the 
slow working of the reciprocity agreements. 


Exports continued their upgrade, and showed an increase 
of some six per cent. over 1933. ‘The country benefited by 
higher prices for most of its exportable products. State 
regulation and standardisation of exports was brought into 
force. 


Finance.—The Budget, which had been laid before the 
Assembly at £{T.1734 millions, was raised owing to the inter- 
national situation to {T.184 millions, chiefly for defence 
purposes. The increase was met by many new consumption 
taxes. In the first six months of the Budgetary year from 
June to November, revenue receipts had exceeded the 1933 
half-year total by £1T.16,600,000. 


The Turkish pound remained stable, pegged to the 
French franc, and the Government once more asserted its 
intention not to devalue. The gold held by the Central 
Bank rose from 15 to 164 per cent. of the notes in circulation. 
Silver one-Turkish-pound pieces were introduced to take 
the place of the pound paper notes. 


Nationalisation of Foreign Concessions.—The Govern- 
ment’s policy of nationalising concessions held by foreign 
capitalists has been pursued vigorously. The Smyrna- 
Kassaba French railway was bought up, and negotiations 
were forced on the British Smyrna-Aidin railway, which 
are likely to end in a similar deal. The French Istanbul 
Docks Company was purchased after stubborn bargaining. 
The British Istanbul Telephone Company was obliged to 
enter into similar negotiations. The French Smyrna Docks 
Company and the Belgian Istanbul Tramways and Elec- 
tricity Company are suffering the same fate. 


Nationalisation of small industries and trades was also 
carried out and many thousands of foreign employees had to 
leave the country for Greece and other countries under a 
scheme for the gradual liquidation of foreign employment 
in the various small businesses. 





VI.—BRITISH EMPIRE 


CANADA 


for Canada the year 1934 showed a record of satisfactory 
Progress. The expansion of foreign trade, although con- 
siderable, was not one of the chief factors in recovery. 
General business proceeded progressively during the first 
ive months of the year, and then, after a setback in June 
and July, was resumed in August, when it reached its 
Peak. In the last quarter there was a slight recession. 


29 


The following official data give weighted indices of the 
physical volume of business and agriculture :— 


(Monthly average of 1926 = 100) 


Nov., Feb., May, Aug., Nov., 
1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Physical volume of busi- 

NOBB.cccccccccccccccccess 85-5 85:5 99-6 99-0 96-5 
Manufacturing ............ 86-2 83-2 100-2 100-7 96-0 
Mineral production ...... 114-4 117-0 146-3 135-7 137-5 
PIN inicgnveectan<acsasins 87-2 96-7 103-6 98-4 104-1 
Tron-and steel ..........-. 33-4 52-3 80:6 66-9 36-6 
COMSEFUCTION —.z.. oso 39-7 34-1 35-1 40:7 43-1 
Electric power ...........: 158-1 168-9 188-5 184-8 181-4 
PPMEEIERAEIOND: 0.0..2-- 0005000 89-9 93:0 98:5 96-7 95-2 
Agricultural marketings 41-8 67-1 130-6 172-8 51-2 


If the crops were not abundant, the rise in the prices 
of farm products was responsible for an increase in the 
purchasing power of the rural population estimated at 
atleast 10 percent. There was considerable disappointment 
that grain prices did not go higher, and the Government’s 
policy of buttressing the Winnipeg wheat market and 
maintaining a large spread between world and Winnipeg 
prices has been subjected to an increasing fire of criticism 
on the ground that it has curtailed export sales of both 
wheat and flour. Visible stocks of Canadian grain, despite 
the smallness of the western crop, were 257,785,547 bushels 
on December 30th, actually 16 million bushels more than 
at the corresponding date of 1933. 


Timber and Newsprint.—Lumbering fared better through 
an enlarged export demand, particularly from Britain, 
and the hard-pressed newsprint industry not only expanded 
its output, but was stimulated at the close of the year by 
the achievement of a co-operative selling policy, which 
promises an increase of $2-50 per ton in prices. There 
was continuous activity and expansion in the mining 
industry. The gold mines profited by the premium on 
gold, the silver industry experienced some revival, and 
the coal mines of Nova Scotia had their most prosperous 
record of recent years. The provisional estimate of the 
value of Canada’s mineral production for 1934 is 
$278,337,000, compared with $221,495,253 in 1933, a gain 
of 26 per cent. The fishing industry also fared a little 
better. 


Employment and Industrial Production.— Unemployment 
is still serious but there was some alleviation during the 
year, the employment index of the Bureau of Statistics 
stood on December Ist at 98-9, compared with 91-8 and 
83-2 on December 1, 1933 and 1932 respectively. The 
manufacturing industries, which continued to enjoy the 
protection of high tariff rates, were in most cases able to 
increase their output steadily, and at the end of the year 
Canada’s industrial production was 60 per cent. above 
its level at the lowest point of the depression. The textile, 
furniture and other factories making consumption goods 
were well supplied with orders, and plants producing 
the smaller types of machinery and equipment or concerned 
with non-ferrous metals have been busy. The heavy 
industries, however, only experienced a moderate revival. 
The building industry, with contracts for the first eleven 
months of 1934 valued at 119} million dollars, compared 
with 89 million dollars in the parallel period of 1933, 
showed some improvement, but it still lags behind; and 
the railways have been unable to spend much money on 
new equipment. 


The year has seen the establishment of the Bank of 
Canada, which provides the Dominion with a central bank 
of discount; and the passage of the Natural Products 
Marketing Act, which aims at a co-ordination of the 
marketing operations of primary producers. There has 
also been a general awakening to the need for reformative 
industrial and social legislation through the disclosures 
made by the Price Spreading Committee about wages, price 
spreads, mass-buying and correlated problems. The com- 
mittee has revealed, among other things, that in some of 
the most highly protected industries very low wages are 
being paid. During the year a new trade agreement with 
France was concluded. 


Agriculture.—The yield of Canadian crops in 1934 was 
relatively disappointing, as a severe drought reduced 
the western wheat crop to about 260 million bushels, and 
adversely affected other crops. But some compensation 
was found in a welcome rise in the price of farm products, 
and a preliminary estimate of the aggregate value of 
Canada’s field crops in 1934 places it at $536,498,600, 
a gain of 113 million dollars over 1933, and the highest 
figure in the last four years. 

Public Finances.—The Federal revenues showed a 
remarkable buoyancy in the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year, The ordinary revenue for the first eight 
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months of the year ending November 30th, estimated at 
$245,063,000, shows a gain of $28,160,000 over the figure 
for the parallel period of 1933, and is $1,605,500 above 
ordinary expenditure; whereas in the same period of 1933 
it was 22 millions below. By successful refunding operations 
savings have been effected during the year on annual 
interest charges of about 7} million dollars. The most 
important of these operations was a domestic conversion 
loan of 225 million dollars and a £10,000,000 conversion 
loan in London. The finances of several Provinces, notably 
in the West, remained distressed, and the total of loans 
made to them by the Federal Treasury is above 60 million 
dollars. 


The Government, acting under the authority conferred 
upon it by Parliament last session, has slightly expanded 
the currency. The total Dominion note issue of 
November 30th stood at $218,739,806, compared with 
$192,761,000 on the parallel date of 1933 and $172,657,593 
on june 30th, when the mild currency inflation began. 
Gold holdings of the Department of Finance against notes 
were $71,395,316 on November 30th, as compared with 
$69,831,000 in 1933. 


Banking.—The banks had on the whole a prosperous 
year and were in every case able to maintain their dividends. 
The latest bank statement covering the period up to 
November 30th places current loans in Canada at 872 
million dollars, compared with 884} millions on November 
30, 1933, and time deposits at 1,411} millions, compared 
with 1,189} millions. Under pressure from the Government, 
which has been persistently encouraging a policy of easy 
money, the banks have reduced their interest rates. 


Foreign Trade.—There has been a steady improvement 
in foreign trade in 1934. The figures for the first eleven 
months of the year are as follows : 


11 months ending November 30 
1932 1933 1934 

$ $ $ 
451,192,000 480,822,000 592,037,000 
423,653,000 365,844,000 474,362,000 


Exports (domestic) 
Imports 





Total (including re 


exports) 982,383,000 852,007,000 1,072,869,000 


Exports increased 23°1 per cent. over the 1933 figures, 
and imports 28°7 percent. There has been distinct evidence 
of a tendency for Canada’s trade to be diverted into inter- 
Imperial channels. During the twelve month period 
ending November 30th, 52-1 per cent. of Canada’s exports 
went to British countries, compared with 48-0 per cent. 
and 43-1 per cent. in 1933 and 1932 respectively; and 
30-8 per cent. of her imports came from Empire countries, 
compared with 33-2 per cent. and 27-9 per cent. 


Railways.—The aggregate figure for car-loadings on the 
Canadian railways for the year was 2,319,936 cars, compared 
with 2,031,970 and 2,175,625 cars respectively in 1933 and 
1932. The gross earnings of the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific systems together totalled for the first 
eleven months of 1934, $244,314,000, as compared with 
$220,200,000 in the parallel period of 1933, a gain of 
10-9 per cent. The gain in the net revenues of the C.P.R. 
was 3? millions and of the C.N.R. about 7 millions. 


Stock Markets.—The stock markets, while more optimistic 
than in 1933, have not had a uniformly satisfactory year, 
and the volume of trading has been small. Prices rose 
sharply in the first quarter but turned downward at the 
end of April. Since July, however, there has been a 
substantial recovery,and the Bureau of Statistics’ Investors’ 
Index for December stood at 87-9, compared with 77-5 
for December, 1933. There has been considerable activity 
in the mining market and all the principal gold stocks 
have risen. Bond prices have risen steadily and on 
December 31st the Financial Post’s index for seven gilt- 
edged Canadian bonds was 114-82, compared with 102-32 
on the parallel date of 1933. 


Prices.—During 1934 commodity prices have risen 
slightly, but in December the general price index of the 
Bureau of Statistics, at 71-2, was only 2-2 points above 
the figure recorded in December, 1933, and was below 
the peak level of 72-3 reached in August. The prices of 
the primary produce groups are less out of line with the 
average of all commodity prices to-day than they were 
a year ago. The cost-of-living index changed little during 
the year. 





AUSTRALIA 


THE year ended June 30, 1934, has been one of continug 
improvement in the economic situation of Australia. Ty 
this improvement the stronger position of the nationa 
finances and the rise in wool prices from a level below cog 
of production were major contributing factors. The wool clip 
totalled 950,000,000 Ibs., compared with 1,061,672,000 Ibs. 
in 1932-33. The value of wool per lb. averaged in 1933-34 
Is. 4-3d. for greasy and Is. 9-9d. for scoured, as compared 
with 9-1d. and Is. 1°0d. respectively for the previous year. 
The current season’s clip is expected to be approximately 
943,800,000 lbs. The area under wheat for the 1933-34 
season was 14,992,000 acres, and the final estimate of the 
yield is 175,369,000 bushels, compared with 213,926,009 
bushels last year. This season’s crop is expected to be 
between 110 million and 120 million bushels. The average 
export price of wheat was 2s. 9-5d. per bushel in 1933-34, 
compared with 2s. 11-7d. in the previous crop year. The 
production of butter was estimated at 462 million lbs., com. 
pared with 419 million Ibs. in 1932-33, and the export price 
averaging 9d. per Ib. for the 1933-34 season, was 0-8d. per lb. 
less than the average for last season. 


Overseas Trade.—Imports of merchandise for the yea 
1933-34 amounted in sterling to £59,707,000, for which the 
actual recorded values in Australian currency were 
£74,783,000, an increase of £3,588,000 (Australian currency) 
on last year; while imports of bullion and specie equalled 
£1,278,000 _ sterling. Exports of merchandise were 
£90,698,000 sterling, or £113,599,000 in Australian currency, 
an increase in Australian currency of £15,866,000 on 1932-33; 
exports of bullion and specie amounted to /8,611,00 
sterling, a decrease of £10,215,000 on last year. The 
merchandise figures show an excess of exports of £30,990,000 
sterling, compared with {21,188,000 in the previous year. 
Imports from Great Britain were valued at £25,700,632 
sterling, compared with £23,930,000 in 1932-33. For the 
United States the figures were {7,795,968 and £8,007,0H 
respectively. The comparatively small increase which 
took place in imports of merchandise between these two 
years was accounted for primarily by increased imports 
of motor chassis and parts :— 











1932-33 1933-34 Per cent. 
exported 
Exports to Great 
Quantities | Values(a)| Quantities | Values (a) Britain 
~ } : 1933-34 
Lbs. 000’s £000's Lbs. 000’s £000's 
Wool, greasy 849,747 32,103 735,576 49,848 28:5 
Wool, scoured 77,751 4,299 78,681 7,262 42-1 
Wheat .... 7,144,952 17,765 3,695,911 8,597 44-1 
Flour . 1,262,146 4,147 1,084,983 3,266 25-7 
Butter ... . 266,329 9,264 244,299 9,929 92-7 
Frozen beef.... , 153,902 1,854 173,076 2,020 86-5 
Frozen mutton and 
lamb = 2,697 174,527 3,575 97-5 


166,796 | 





(a) Recorded values. 


Finance.—The accounts for the Commonwealth and 
States for the year ending June 30, 1934, are set out in the 
following table :— 


| Gross Public 














. Ordinary Loan 
State Revenue | Expenditure Expenditure| Debt (a) 

(Values jin £000’s) 
New South Wales(b) ... 47,251 50,551 7,798 324,607 
Victoria .. pained 24,158 24,953 2,808 172,972 
Queensland ... 13,859 14,988 3,166 117,817 
South Australia 10,188 11,032 1,993 104,614 
Western Australia 8,482 9,271 2,563 85,848 
Tasmania ..... 2,698 2,746 524 23,650 
Six States 106,636 113,541 18,852 829,508 
Commonwealth ............ 73,942 72,640 524 393,050 
Tota] . 180,578 186,181 19,376 1,222,558 





sinatra namaste ceenenaiaiiinae inanimate 


(a) The total ‘ face” or ‘‘ book” value of the State public debt leaving out 
account currency changes since the loans were floated. (6) Excluding busines 
undertakings. 


The Commonwealth consolidated revenue accounts show 
surpluses of £1,314,000 for 1931-32, £3,546,608 for 1932-33, 
and {1,301,570 for 1933-34, resulting in total excess receipt 
for the last three years of £6,162,269. Nearly the whole 0 
the accumulated surpluses of these three years will be u 
for further expenditure; £4,160,000 is to be allocated t 
trust account for defence equipment and £2,000,000, fo 
financial assistance to the States. After giving effect t 
proposed alterations in taxation involving £830,000 and 
concessions on expenditure accounting for £1,068,000, the 
estimates for 1934-35 show an anticipated surplus © 
£13,810. The proposed revenue alterations consist ™ 
decreases under the following heads: £400,000 in primag¢ 
duty, £220,000 in sales tax, £120,000 in telephone charge, 
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and £90,000 in wireless fees. The Commonwealth still 
continues to benefit from the suspension of interest and 
inking fund payments to the British Government of 
{51 millions per annum on account of war debt, in addition 
to the reduction of interest on the Commonwealth internal 
debt, the interest payable on which at June 30, 1934, was 
{8,462,330 per annum, against 12,190,000 payable at 
June 30, 1931. 

The most important loans raised by the Commonwealth 
(exclusive of short-dated loans issued and redeemed during 
the same financial year) during the year 1933-34, partly 
for conversion purposes and partly for public works, were 
as follows :— 

London (conversion loans) : £ 
17,221,000 


WRG, BORE o.sivessiecseescee Me? “edsehacteess 

September, 1933 ......... Bh in tecuiancen 20,451,000 
December, 1933 .......... EOS. ssircacsess 16,647,000 
February, 1934 ........... CRS  eocdapassens 21,636,006 

{ustralia— 

November, 1933 ......... Ra. csestoxenaws 10,315,000 
SN PR iciiisiseidecnnss RG caxisitssaathda 12,223,000 
States Over the COUMEEE ....00.0cccscccccsccecse 2,550,000 
Commonwealth............ RG. dcccascanicne 2,000,000 


The amount applied to Commonwealth debt redemption 
in 1933-34 was 44,830,124, against {3,774,859 for 1932-33. 
To States debt redemption was applied £6,110,895, against 
{3,905,758. The public debt of the Commonwealth was 
£183 Os. 11d. per head in 1933-34, compared with £182 in the 


previous year. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


DurinG 1934, South Africa continued to enjoy political 
peace and economic prosperity. Although Dr. Malan, 
after he and his followers had been elected as Coalition 
Nationalists, has formed what is virtually an Opposition of 
die-hard Nationalists, the policy of the Fusion Party has 
met with little serious interference. The Labour Party 
has become even more negligible than usual. As the result 
of political peace, and the improved prosperity of the 
country, political activities have shown a welcome improve- 
ment in constructive value, as parties no longer feel them- 
selves obliged to conciliate, by purely ad hoc specifics, the 
sufferers from various economic grievances and hardships. 
The great change in the future prospects of the gold-mining 
industry, coupled with varying degrees of resulting improve- 
ment in other directions—even farming !—has led to an 
entirely new outlook in political as in other fields. 


Public Finance.—The Budget in March, 1934, showed a 
surplus of £2,808,000, of which £2,168,000 was applied to 
the reduction of taxation. The taxation on the gold mines 
was subjected to a material change in the method of cal- 
culation, and the yield considerably reduced. During the 
remainder of the year 1934, the condition of Union finances 
became even stronger. During the first eight months of 
the financial year, revenue was about {1} millions higher 
than for the same period of 1933, while expenditure was 
only some £600,000 higher. 


Agriculture.—Agricultural conditions, although not ex- 
hibiting the somewhat spectacular strength of other activi- 
ties, have improved very greatly. There were excellent 
tains over the greater part of the Union in the latter part 
of the winter, in the spring and in the early summer. At 
the moment rains are once more needed in most parts of 
the Union, but indications are fairly favourable. The 
Maize crop is expected to amount to twenty-four million 
bags, while most other crops are satisfactory. The average 
price of grease wool for July-November sales was 7°88 
pence, compared with 10-28 pence in 1933, and 4-41 pence 
in 1932. The recent Trade Agreement with Germany has 
raised the price. With the improved prosperity of the 
farming industry and of the country at large, it seems likely 
that constructive proposals (dealing with soil erosion, with 
water conservation, with irrigation, with training of farmers) 
will be developed and applied for the regeneration of farming. 


Prices and Foreign Trade.—Wholesale prices of South 
African goods showed a slight fall during the year—the 
index numbers for October, 1933 and 1934 being 1,061 and 
1026. The wholesale cost of imported goods increased 
very slightly, while the wholesale price index figure for all 
goods fell from 1,091 to 1,079. Movements of retail prices 
during the year have been very small indeed ; the tendency 
im most places and over the Union as a whole has been a 
fractional fall in retail prices—a notable comment on the 
Main objection to devaluation, as expressed in Government 
Circles in 1932. 

During the year, the returns of imports and exports 
showed a considerable movement towards a more normal 
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trade balance. The grand total of imports for the ten 
months to the end of October amounted to £53,900,000. 
Exports amounted to /67,400,000 in the same period, 
including {17,200,000 from the premium on gold. The 
total value of gold exported in the first ten months of 1933 
and 1934 respectively was £58,300,000 and /46,217,000 
(including premium). 


Registrations of new companies continue apace. In the 
first ten months of 1934 there were 991 new companies 
registered with a total capital of £21,959,000, while increases 
of capital amounted to £8,107,000, and decreases to only 
£694,000. The index for total numbers employed (July, 
1925 = 1,000) moved from 969 to 1,076 during 1933, and 
from 1,082 to 1,171 in 1934. 


Finance.—As noted above, there was less gold exported 
in 1934 than 1933. According to the Reserve Bank weekly 
statements, the gold holding on January 5, 1934, was 
£17,223,183, including £9,594,182 held outside the Union; 
on December 28, 1934, the holding was {£22,287,432, of 
which £4,006,046 was held outside the Union. Other 
figures for these dates, taken from this statement are :— 


Jan. 5, Dec. 28, 
1934 1934 
£ £ 
Notes in circulation ...... 11,504,774 13,006,756 
Bankers’ deposits........... 27,153,118 21,470,746 
Foreign bills discounted ................... 18,775,811 10,516,679 
Ratio cash reserves to liabilities to 
NU eco oon cass cada etacesdevevsendnats 40% 53-5% 


The exchange rates are £100 17s. 6d. buying rate, and 
£100 2s. 6d. selling rate, South African to £100 sterling, 
London on South Africa. 


INDIA 


For India 1934 saw the end of years of constitutional 
inquiry, initiated in 1927 with the Simon Commission. 
The Legislative Assembly elected in 1931 terminated its 
life in the late summer. The ban on Congress was with- 
drawn in June, and a general election has since been held. 
A trade agreement linking up the sale of raw cotton to 
Japan quantitatively with the possible imports of cotton 
piece-goods into India was signed in January, and protection 
of the steel industry was assured for a further period by 
legislation. 


The 1934-35 Budget.—The Budget—the last of Sir 
George Schuster’s term as Finance Member—saw a reduc- 
tion in the silver import duty by 24 annas to 5 annas per 
ounce. Receipts from the import duty on silver, the 
original level of which has been raised by the surcharges, 
have been a disappointment to Government. The low 
return was due partly to the fall in the purchasing power 
of the community and partly to smuggling encouraged by 
the high duty. Some adjustment was made between the 
import duty on raw leaf tobacco and the import duty on 
cigarettes. The result of the original maladjustment had 
been to divert the manufacture of the great majority 
of the leading brands of cigarettes to factories in India 
belonging to the same interests as previously imported 
those brands. Such an industrial development was not 
considered to satisfy the principles of discriminatory 
protection. An excise duty was imposed upon sugar and 
matches, the proceeds helping to make up for the loss of 
revenue to the Central Government due to the handing 
over of half the jute export duty to Bengal. The Budget 
surplus was transferred to a special fund to assist Bihar 
in the reconstruction needed because of the earthquake. 


PRINCIPAL HEADS OF REVENUE 


(In crores, lakhs, and thousands of rupees) 


Revised Budget 
Accounts, Estimate, Estimate, 

1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 

Net Receipts Net Receipts Net Receipts 
Ss. Rs. Rs. 

pO eee 51,95,17,460 46,87,00,000 47,76,00,000 
Taxes on income ... 17,97,40,319 17,13,00,0007 17,25,00,000 
Sckcudessacncccnsveds 10,07,35,768 8,55,00,000 8,73,00,000 
CES sissncnecennsee 89,86,152 1,58,65,000 95,07,000 
Other heads ......... 1,84,84,834 1,86,07,000 1,81,81,000 
TP cccstecexes 82,74,64,533 75,99,72,000 76,50,88,000 
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PRINCIPAL HEADS OF EXPENDITURE 





(in rupees) 

Revised Budget 

Accounts, Estimate, Estimate, 

1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 
Net Charges Net Charges Net Charges 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Debt services ...... 18,45,62,366 12,65,98,000 13,33,55,000 
Civil administration 9,68,79,566 9,58,69,000 9,58,62,000 
Civil works ......... 1,77,16,265 2,06,88,000 2,01,96,000 
Miscellaneous ...... 4,23,51,872 4,25 ,38,000 4,31,74,000 
Defence services ... 50,37,49,997 49,67,21,000 49,58,47,000 
Total with other 

ene 1,24,84,55,676 1,19,30,94,000 1,19,61,06,000 


Money Market.—The Government came into the market 
for rupee loans on two occasions. <A 34 per cent. loan, 
1947-50, was issued on June 5th at Rs. 984 per cent. This 
was a cash-cum-conversion loan for approximately Rs. 25 
crores. Another cash-cum-conversion loan of 3 per cent. 
bonds, 1941, issued at Rs. 99, had the list opened for two 
days on September 10th and llth. The total amount 
obtained from this loan was Rs. 10} crores. 


Foreign Trade.—The annual review of the trade of India 
for 1933-34, issued by the Department of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, was not available until 
December. It noted that India had maintained its series 
of good crop years. The jute and cotton yield increased 
by 13 and 7 per cent. respectively as compared with the 
previous season. Exports rose in value to nearly Rs. 150 
crores from approximately Ks. 136 crores. Imports 
declined by Rs. 17 crores. The decline of imports was 
largely explained by the reduced demand for foreign 
textiles consequent on greater home production and pro- 
tection. Motor-car imports were half as large again as 
in the previous year and motor-bus imports were doubled. 
Compared with the previous year the export surplus rose 
from Rs. 3 crores to approximately Rs. 35 crores. Including 
gold shipments, which were smaller than in the previous 
year, the export surplus was Rs. 92 crores. 


CHIEF Exports 
(In thousands of rupees) 
Percentage of 


Total Exports 
1933-34 of merchandise 
in 1933-34 
DE» coccvcs Fokebecearser ners 10,93,27 7-47 
Jute manufactures ............ 21,37,49 14-6 

Cotton, raw and waste ......... 26,97 ,67 18-44 
Cotton manufactures ......... 2,72,63 1-86 
Oe le 19,84,62 13-56 
Grain, pulse and flour ......... 11,74,79 8-03 
CE eed casceeeben 13,66,15 9-33 
ae aie siceas aie 5,28,98 3-61 
I RIED cinccvssccinnnnsee 5,48,73 3°75 
Hides and skins, raw ......... 4,25,33 2-91 
Total value of all exports... 1,46,31,66 100-00 


CHIEF IMPORTS 


(In thousands of rupees) 
Percentage of 
Total Imports 








1933-34 of merchandise 
in 1933-34 

Cotton and cotton goods ...... 21,30,12 19-32 
Machinery and millwork ...... 12,76,93 11-06 
Ds BE GEOR .0.crecccccccseses 9,49, 86 8-23 
PRL. ebceucbbwibayeesenecowsenese 6,81,30 5-90 
Silk, raw and manufactures 3,58,53 3-10 
Su™axr .......ecccccccocessecseeccees 2,70,97 2°35 
Instruments, apparatus and 

appliances .......--.sseeeeeeeee 4,02,04 3-48 
Ne a eee e see ekuoun’ 4,76,83 4-13 
I och a hho ens 287,83 2-49 
Wool, raw and manufactures 2,54,93 2-29 
Provisions and oilmen’s stores 2,71,56 2.35 
Paper and pasteboard ......... 2,63,19 2-28 
PIRORED 055 cc ivenssu shane enone 2,70,06 2-34 

Total value of all imports... 1,15,38,61 100-00 

DIRECTION OF TRADE 
CHIEF IMPORTERS INTO INDIA 
1913-14 1933-34 


Per cent. of Total 
Value of Imports 


United Kingdom  ........:sesesees 64-1 41-3 
GETMADY .........eeeeeseeeeesceeeecees 6-9 7-7 
JAPAN .....eceeeeeeee creer ereeeeeeeeee 2-6 14-2 
United States of America ...... 2-6 6-2 





CHIEF EXPORT MARKETS OF INDIA 


1913-14 1933-34 
Per cent. of Total 
Value of Exports 


United Kingdom .................. 23°4 32-2 
GOTMABDY 200. ccccccccccescccccccoccecce 10-6 6-5 
FADER cccorccesccccccccocscsccsccssenee 9-1 8-5 
United States of America ...... 8-7 9-6 


The latest trade figures cover the eight months of the 
fiscal year to the end of November, 1934. For that period 
the value of imports increased, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1933, by Rs. 10 crores or 13 per 
cent. and amounted to Rs. 86 crores. Total exports, 
including re-exports, rose by Rs. 122 lakhs or 1 per cent. 
to Rs. 100 crores. Exports of Indian merchandise showed 
an increase of Rs. 150 lakhs or 2 per cent. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


fue year 1934 was one of profound unsettlement in the 
Irish Free State owing to the continued attempt of the 
Government to render the country less dependent on 
external trade, and to the persistence of the ‘“‘ economic war” 
with Great Britain, which has resulted in the collection of 
£4,500,000 in penal duties on Irish products. The present 
economic transition is proving painful to many farmers, 
especially those engaged in cattle-raising. Indeed, the 
full brunt of the transition is being experienced by the 
cattle trade, the other branches of agricultural production 
having enjoyed comparative prosperity. The problem of 
finding an outlet for “surplus ”’ cattle has continued to 
prove troublesome. Schemes have been put into operation 
for slaughtering calves and for the free distribution of 
beef among the poor, while cattle exported have received 
a bounty, the benefit of which is alleged to be intercepted 
by middlemen before it reaches the farmer. The situation 
has been temporarily relieved by the conclusion of an 
agreement with Great Britain, by which the quota for 
Irish cattle has been increased in consideration of a similar 
concession to British coal in the Free State; but the 
problem of the disposal of surplus cattle still presents 
serious difficulties. 


The aim of the Government’s long-period cattle policy 
is to concentrate on the improvement of dairy cattle and 
to reduce the quantity of beef produced. Tillage is being 
increased by regulations for the compulsory admixture of 
home with imported cereals and by the encouragement of 
the cultivation of beet and tobacco and other tillage crops. 
The Minister for Agriculture stated in the middle of the 
year that two-thirds of the agricultural produce of the 
ree State was being consumed at home. Judged by the 
criterion of “ self sufficiency ’’ the policy may be said to 
be succeeding, but the income of agricultural producers 
has fallen severely. 


Industrialisation. —fhe industrial programme of tarifis, 
quotas, prohibitions, licences and concessions, has _ been 
intensified, and an increase in industrial employment has 
taken place. The numbers newly employed are said to be 
about 20,000. Several new companies have been formed 
in Dublin during the year, and there is no doubt that an 
expansion of industrial production in the protected in- 
dustries has taken place. Such an expansion in a country 
so industrially undeveloped as the Free State is easy to 
achieve, but before it can be admitted as advantageous 
information should be forthcoming about the prices of the 
articles produced behind the tariff and the unemployment 
caused in other directions. On these matters it is difficult 
to obtain statistics; but there is no doubt that many ol 
the products of the new industries are more expensive, 
by the test either of price or quality, than the imports 
they have displaced, and it is certain that unemployment 
rose throughout the year. Changes in the method ot! 
registration, however, have obscured the comparability 
of the unemployment statistics, and part of the increase 
is a reflection of the general depression. The decision of 
Messrs Guinness to open a brewery in England aroused 
much anxiety in Dublin, which has depended, to a large 
extent, for its industrial employment on this great firm. 


The Balance of Payments.—In spite of the discourage- 
ment of imports, the volume of exports has shrunk more 
rapidly than that of imports, with the result that the 
import surplus has grown to {20,146,643 for the twelve 
months ending November 1934, from £15,710,924 in the 
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corresponding period in the previous year. Part of the 
imports consists of capital equipment for new industries, 
and may be regarded as exceptional. There is considerable 
doubt about the amount of the invisible imports and 
exports, and it is not possible to say whether the import 
surplus 1s lowered by the active balance on invisible items. 
Of course, the cessation of the payment of the land annuities 
and other sums in dispute between the two Governments 
has, temporarily, at least, relieved the Free State of an 
external liability of nearly /5,000,000 a year, and the 
improvement in British trade should increase the income 
of Irish residents from British investments. In spite of 
these favourable influences, it is hard to believe that the 
invisible credit balance is sufficient to outweigh the visible 
debit balance, and the conclusion seems inescapable that 
the country is living on its capital. 

This conclusion is corroborated by the statistics published 
by the Currency Commission showing the movements in 
the Free State’s banks’ sterling assets and liabilities, from 
which it appears that the excess of sterling assets over 
sterling liabilities has decreased from £85,000,000 in 
September, 1932, to £76,000,000 in September, 1934. The 
suggestion that capital reserves are being depleted receives 
further weight from the shrinkage in bank deposits 
and the increase in the demand for the repayment of 
savings certificates. The most disquieting feature in the 
situation regarding the external balance of payments is 
that it will probably tend to grow more passive with the 
passage of time unless some radical change in the existing 
trend takes place. 

A continuing passive balance of payments, such as 
seems probable, will of course direct attention to the 
possibility of maintaining the present parity with sterling. 
lhis will no doubt be one of the principal matters discussed 
by the recently appointed Commission of Inquiry into 
Currency, Credit and Banking, which contains representa- 
tives of all the interests concerned in these subjects. There 
is no question that an effort will be made by the spokesmen 
of the exporting and debtor interests (which are largely 
identical) to devalue the Irish pound, and that vigorous 
resistance to these proposals will be encountered from 
the banking and other conservative elements on the Com- 
mission. Another matter which will receive consideration 
will be the establishment of a Central Bank in the Free 
State to take the place of the present Currency Commission 
as the note-issuing authority and to act as banker to the 
Government and as the regulator of credit policy. 

lhe present bounties on agricultural production and 
export, the measures for the relief of unemployment, 
including an elaborate programme of housing and other 
public works as well as a far-reaching scheme of unemploy- 
ment assistance, aad the increased social services, are all 
excellent things and help to keep up the purchasing power 
of large sections of the community; but they all cost 
money and the public purse in the Free State is not in- 
exhaustible. The Budget last year was balanced only by 
covering many heads of expenditure out of borrowing 
and the public debt is increasing year by year. The pro- 
portion of the national income taken in taxation is increasing 
yearly, and the possibility of increasing tax revenue is 
very slight. 

The Dublin bank clearings ior the year amounted to 
£268,461,000 as compared with £267,120,000 in 1933; the 
number of omnibus passengers was 83 millions, an increase 
of over 7 millions; and the receipts of the Great Southern 
Railway increased by £149,754 to 43,004,004. 





NORTHERN IRELAND 


THERE was an improvement in 1934 in the position of each 
of the three staple industries of Northern Ireland—agricul- 
ture, linen manufacture and shipbuilding. 

In agriculture the outstanding feature of the year was 
the response of the industry to State assistance in the 
production of pigs, milk and cattle. The Pigs Marketing 
Scheme has brought about a rapid increase in pig produc- 
ton. The estimated output of Northern Ireland pigs 
during the year 1932 was 290,000, whereas the estimated 
output for 1935 is 532,000. Prior to 1932 the pig population 
of Northern Ireland had never exceeded 250,000, whereas 
at the census taken at December 1, 1934, the numbers of 
pigs returned was 401,000. Hitherto the power of fixing 
Pig prices has rested with the Pigs Marketing Board, 
although in practice that Board has always consulted the 
curers. Prices, when fixed by the Board, have had no 
Statutory force and difficulty has been experienced in 
enforcing these prices, which have, in the past, been fre- 
quently opposed by the curers. The Government has, 
consequently, decided to establish a new body, the Pig 
Industry Council, which will consist of representatives of 
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both the Pigs and Bacon Marketing Boards, with three 
independent members, and the function of fixing prices will 
be vested in this body. 

For milk special legislation was passed by the Northern 
Ireland Government in the summer of 1934. By this 
legislation all milk is required to be sold in accordance with 
four statutory grades. Only milk of the first three grades 
may be sold for human consumption. In this way a broad 
division is effected between the production of milk for 
human consumption and the production of milk for manu- 
facture. Approximately 70 per cent. of the milk produced 
in Northern Ireland is manufactured into butter, either 
on the farm or at creameries. Owing to the low prices 
for butter, the prices returned by co-operative creameries 
for milk sent to them for butter manuiacture has recently 
been extremely low. In certain months of the summer of 
1934 it was as low as 24d. per gallon. With the object of 
improving the position of the creamery supplier a milk 
fund has been established, out ot which ‘‘equalisation 
payments "’ are made to the creameries to enable them to 
raise the average price of Grade D milk, delivered to them 
for manufacture, up to 5d. per gallon in summer and 6d. 
per gallon in winter. The income of the Milk Fund is 
derived from a grant not exceeding £200,000 per annum 
from the British Treasury in respect of the two years ending 
March 31, 1936, which represents the Northern Ireland 
equivalent of the grants which have been made to the Milk 
Marketing Boards in Great Britain. In addition, levies are 
imposed upon all sales of Grade A, Grade B and Grade C 
milk when this milk is sold for human consumption. In 
the case of Grade C milk, the lowest grade of milk which 
may be sold for human consumption, a levy of 3d. per 
gallon is imposed: the levy on Grade B milk is Id. per 
gallon and on Grade A milk ,',d. per gallon. These levies are 
part of the licence fee which producers have to pay in order to 
sell milk. All producers dealing in butter and margarine also 
require to be licensed and to pay a licence fee not exceeding 
5s. per cwt. of butter and margarine sold. The proceeds 
ot this licence fee also go into the Milk Fund. With 
the object of fixing the price to be received by producers 
who sell milk for the liquid market, a Joint Milk Council 
has been established composed of representatives of pro- 
ducers, distributors and consumers, with three independent 
members. Prices, when fixed by this body, become 
statutory prices and the price for the current winter which 
has been fixed unanimously by the council is Is. 24d. per 
gallon for Grade B and Grade C milk sold by a producer to 
a distributor. In Belfast the standard retail price for 
Grade C milk has been fixed at Is. 10d. per gallon and 2s 
per gallon for Grade B milk, which must be sold in sterilised 
bottles. Retail prices in other parts of Northern Ireland 
are lower, although the price to the producer is the same 
throughout the Six Counties. Where a consumer calls for 
his milk at a shop or at a farm, a deduction of 4d. per 
gallon may be made from the full retail price. Producers 
of Grades A, B or C milk who cannot find a market for the 
sale of this milk tor human consumption receive a special 
bonus if the milk is sent to a creamery. ‘This bonus is 

Id. per gallon in the case of Grade C milk and 2d. per gallon 
in the case of Grades A and B milk. 


The year 1934 was fairly satisfactory for the linen trade, 
and the outlook is rather more favourable. The average 
percentage of unemployment in this trade during 1934 
was 17-8, as compared with 21-3 in 1933. The figure 
for 1934 was, indeed, the lowest since 1929. The sharp 
rise in the price of flax during the past few months, however, 
has given rise to some concern and led to the demand that 
larger supplies of flax should be grown in Northern Ireland, 
so as to make the Northern Ireland linen trade less de- 
pendent upon flax imported from abroad. The acreage 
under flax in 1934 was 15,676 acres, as compared with just 
over 6,000 acres in 1932, but the production of flax in the 
Six Counties is still much below the pre-war average, 
which amounted to about 40,000 acres. 

For shipbuilding the year 1934 was the best since 1930. 
Ten ships were launched at Belfast, with a total tonnage of 
87,613, and the prospects for 1935 are favourable, as there 
is at present on hand or on order over 175,000 tons of 
shipping. 

The possibility of the co-ordination of transport in 
Northern Ireland has been much discussed. The rapid 
development of motor transport has hit the railway com- 
panies. A special investigation was recently made by 
Sir Felix Pole, and he has recommended the establishment 
of a Road Transport Board, which should take over all 
passenger and goods road motor services operating in 
Northern Ireland. This Road Transport Board would 
then be required to enter into an agreement with the three 
larger railway companies operating in Northern Ireland with 
a view to pooling receipts. 
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IIlL.—COMMERCE AND TRADE 
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WHEAT 


The salient features of the season ended July 31, 1934, 
have been summarised by the Food Research Institute 
of Stanford University, California, as follows :— 


To observers concerned with the improvement in theworld 
wheat situation, the crop year 1933-34 was one of disappointed 
hopes and expectations. Early indications pointed towards a 
world wheat crop ex-Russia small enough to assure sub- 
stantial reduction of the world wheat surplus and to foreshadow 
a rise in wheat prices, with an accompanying measure of relief 
to wheat producers and to governments deeply engagedin 
assisting producers. 

Week by week as the season progressed, however, thecrop 
forecasts and estimates made larger and larger world totals; 
and appraisals standing in December, 1934, were some 300 
million bushels—nearly 10 per cent.—above forecasts current 
in August and September, 1933. World wheat prices, low 
when the crop year opened, tended to fall rather than to rise 
in the early months. Even with an advance in the spring 
and early summer of 1934 associated with unfavourable 
development of the 1934 crop, the average crop-year price of 
wheat (gold basis) on free import markets fell to a new low—an 
occurrence avoided, however, in several countries where 
national currencies were sufficiently depreciated, or where 
protective devices provided sufficient shelter. 

Governmental price fixing, direct and indirect subsidisation 
of wheat exports, and barriers to wheat imports were more 
widely in evidence than ever before. Year-end stocks were 
brought to a new high level when the year closed. The first 
attempt at governmental co-operation in international wheat 
control was unsuccessful in its major objectives. ‘‘ Wheat 
adjustment ”’ in the United States, domestically a qualified 
success, had little or no favourable influence on the current 
international position. The volume of international trade in 
wheat and flour plumbed new post-war depths (though this 
was early anticipated), and ruled at the level characteristic 
in the first decade of the twentieth century. 


The current season opened with a slight rise in free market 
prices of wheat; but the improvement was due almost 
entirely to crop failures in North America and certain other 
countries and was, therefore, largely fortuitous. The 
uneconomic redistribution of wheat cultivation in recent 
years is the essence of the international wheat problem. 
The international wheat agreement, concluded on August 25, 
1933, and the conferences of the Wheat Advisory Com- 
mittee since then have done little to reverse this tendency. 
Of the important countries, only France has expressed her 
willingness (at the conference of the Wheat Advisory Com- 
mittee held in November, 1934) to restore her internal 
markets and revert to her position as a wheat importer. 
‘The maintenance of prices in importing countries far above 
free-market quotations has, of course, tended to restrict 
consumption. 


The world’s wheat crop of 1934, excluding the U.S.S.R., 
was not only appreciably smaller than in the previous year, 
but the smallest harvested since 1924. Although the 
estimate of world production has been raised by 44 million 
bushels since the table was compiled, the 1934 wheat 
harvest is insufficient to meet requirements. Stocks will, 
therefore, have to be drawn upon to the extent of about 
200 million bushels. Consequently, the carry-over in the 
world’s exporting countries at the end of July, 1935, will 





probably be reduced to about 450 million bushels—the 
lowest level registered since 1928. 

The following table, compiled by the International 
Institute of Agriculture, summarises the development of 
world production, supplies and stocks of wheat in recent 
years, and gives an estimate of probable supplies and 
requirements during the season ended July 31, 1935 :— 


WoRLD PRODUCTION, SUPPLIES AND STOCKS OF WHEAT 
(In millions of bushels) 





World Produc- World's Export- 


tion (5) able Supplies Export- 
| World able 
Season ended ———~| Require- | Stocks at 
July 31 Export- | Import- | ments end of 
ing ing Total e 44 Season 
Countries | Countries ee: 
| _—_——— 
! | 
SN iciniitrisicicetiipabiadiaats 2,397 999 : 978 49 27 259 
Tsccesacsasvane 2,534 1,077 1,128 3 810 320 
nciveunudnconnns 2,849 1,077 1,444 0 888 512 
i iinisisecnichinns 2,242 1,223 1,129 10 669 502 
ihceinenpensebes 2,686 1,062 1,390 113 825 567 
DtnGnessonbbacbens 2,576 1,129 1,395 64 807 591 
Deiniatkhnensissces 2,371 1,358 1,325 19 631 692 
Peibcsieentvineksen 2,190 1,438 1,200 32 344 656 
ND siensanenanas 1,940 1,326 1,010 15 610 400 


(a) Estimate. (6) Excluding U.S.S.R., China, Persia, Turkey and Iraq. 


The improvement in the statistical position of wheat is 
reflected in the rise in prices during the second half of 1934 . 


AVERAGE PRICE OF ALL WHEAT (C.1.F. BRITISH PorRTs) 
(In shillings per cwt.) 











Period | 1928-29 | 1929-30 | 1930-31 | 1931-32 1952-83 1933-34 | 1934-35 
August ..... 11-06 10-90 8-32 4°84 6-00 6-06 5:77 
September 10-34 10-80 7°90 4°36 6-00 5-74 6-09 
October 10-24 10-60 7-14 4-68 6-04 5-50 6-03 
November 10-10 10-30 6-38 5-18 6-08 5-10 6-03 
December 10-00 10-64 5-96 5-84 5-98 5-33 5-88 
January ... 9-96 10-80 5-72 6-06 5-74 4-89 ose 
February... 10-26 10-32 5°56 6-28 5-48 5-05 aoe 
March ...... 10-40 9-76 5-24 6-22 5-58 4-89 aie 
a 10-22 9-34 5-12 6-32 5°34 4-90 ons 
10-08 8-98 5-28 6-42 5-54 5-01 aes 
ED snkiewiee 9-68 8-66 5-46 6-96 5-68 5-11 ee 
| 10-00 8-70 5-10 5-96 5-78 4-97 ve 

Average} 10-20 9-98 6-10 5-76 5-77 5-21 





From the table of acreage and production in individual 
countries, compiled by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, it will be seen that the North American harvest has 
failed for the second time in succession, and that the 1934 
crop was even lower than the harvest of the previous year. 

The acreage under wheat in Europe in 1934 was slightly 
smaller than in the previous year, but owing to a reduction 
in the yield per acre, the harvest was appreciably smaller. 
Both acreage and production remained, however, well 
above the average of 1928-32. Among the large European 
producing countries, Germany, France, Italy, Poland, 
Roumania, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, harvested less 
wheat than in 1933, but the crops of Spain and Great 
Britain were appreciably heavier. In the southern hem1- 


sphere, both Argentina and Australia produced less wheat 
than in 1933 :— 
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ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF WHEAT 


(Excluding countries whose crop in 1933-34 was less than 
15 million bushels) 

















































Areat Productiont 
( ountnes 
Average,| 1933 1934 Average, 1933 1934 
. 1928-32 | 1933-34 | 1934-35] 1928-32 | 1933-34 | 1934-35 
age 
53 1,000 Acres 1,000 Bushels 
Germany ........ 4,723 | 5,7274 5,431 148,649 | 205,918 | 166,539 
55 Bulgaria ..........+. 2,931 | 3,097 | 3,089 50,324 | 55,453 | 41,577 
Spain ...ee.--eeeeeeeeee | 10,964 | 11,047 | 11,101 148,443 | 138,234 | 173,600 
BE. cinicssdceatisen 13,168 | 13,503 | 13,109 | 288,854 } 362,328 | 307,151 
56 United Kingdom... | 15368 | 1,744 | 11857 | 44.638 | 62,462 | 69,403 
Greece vessesesceseeee 1,3916] 1,712] 1,951a} 12,505 | 28,385 | 31,359 
Me Hungary 3,969 3,924 3,921 79,109 96,356 61,447 
Bets cetpuiceuais 12,009 | 12,561 | 12,236 | 244,024 | 297,985 | 232,686 
58 SE 3,908 | 4,187 | 4,385 68,018 | 79,883 | 63,467 
ST cscnspencsok 1,203 1,424 aan 13,837 15,073 20,486 
58 NOD cncnscacnocs 7,579 7,701 7,610 107,380 | 119,071 76,551 
Sweden ...........000. 642 799 742 20,339 | 29,203 | 29,578 
60 Czechoslovakia (c)... | 1,993 | 2,272] 2,301 50,013 | 72,921 | 50,013 
Jugoslavia ..........+. 5,214] 5,257 | 5,002 86,170 | 96,581 | 68,328 
60 Total, Europe(f)§... | 73,221 | 77,564 | 77,292 | 1,419,000 |1,735,122 |1,510,010 
me JS (w) | 22,734 | 28,059 | 29,785 | ) - " 
61 USS.R*....-- 4 Us) | 57'725 | 55,438 ” y 797,469 }1,018,769 
Canada ............... | 25,5316] 25,9916] 23,986e] 411,261 | 269,729 | 275,849 
aStates / (@) | 39,4660) 28,4460] 32,945¢) 617,670 | 351,608 | 405,034 
United States » ‘(s) | 20,4376] 19,0726] 9,290e| 242,558 | 176,370 | 91.435 
Total, N. America(f) | 86,713 | 74,682 | 67,399 | 1,283,428 | 809,828 | 782,422 
OR i icencemaaian 32,356 | 32,970 | 36,062 | 340,032 | 352,763 | 349,365 
BIEL. cocnisanenenoes 1,219 | 1,509] 1,587 30,614 | 40,376 | 45,557 
th NRE 7,357 | 7,257] 6,871 85,806 | 99,636 | 88,546 
— e ——  — — ——___—_——_ ] —-—-—-- - a 
Total, Asia(f) ...... 41,778 | 42,526 | 46,486 | 465,015 | 501,662 | 507,352 
nal Algeria (d) ........-++. 3,771 | 3,993 | 4,007 30,195 | 31,998 | 39,738 
BE a cckansaguans 1,628 | 1,426] 1,442 44,187 | 39,951 | 37,276 
t of French Morocco 2,776 | 3,209 | 2,842 27,113 | 28,902 | 31,232 
ent Tunisia ......cccccosce 2,005 1,754 1,903 13,566 9,186 15,983 
and Total, N. Africa(f) | 10,197 | 10,391 | 10,270 | 115,101 | 110,147 | 125,208 
= ~20,325a| 19,663a| 18,484a| ). ed 7 
Argentina® ......... f sa’ssee| ieosiel 171905 } 240,808 286,119 | 252,058 
r Se 1,606 | 2,104] 2,264 26,865 | 35,307 Mee 
Australia .......0.-+6 15,698 | 14,992 | 12,965 | 180,940 | 175,370 | 137,000 
patie Grand totalg ... | 228,895 | 221,412 | 234,131 | 3,473,784 |3,342,356 |3,339,281 
ort: * Countries not included in the totals. t The years indicated are those of 
le the harvest, single years referring to the Northern Hemisphere, double years to the 
ks at Southern. § In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable 
1 of area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available, 
son but not those of area. (a) Area sown. (6) Area harvested. (c) In- 
cluding spelt. (d) Estimated on May 15th each year. (e) Area expected 
to be harvested (f) Including other countries. (w) Winter crop. 
sl (s) Spring crop. 
. As far as this country is concerned, both acreage and 
2 production registered a further increase under the stimulat- 
. ing influence of the wheat subsidy. The quantity of wheat 
1 imported by the United Kingdom in 1934 was therefore 
; smaller than in the previous year. A sharp reduction in 
0 imports of Australian and Canadian wheat was partly 
—_ offset by larger purchases from Argentina. 
The distribution of British wheat imports is shown in the 
4y next table. 
ee BRITISH IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND OTHER CEREALS 
Quantity Value 
ed 1913 | 1933 1934 1913 | 1933 | 1934 
77 Wheat from— Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. £ £ £ 
09 Russia ......... 5,011,100] 5,754,291] 2,095,212] 1,984,964] 1,359,187] 439,192 
+4 Germany ...... 447,600] 4,442,794] 2,019,340] 162,038} 936,347| 394,476 
03 Roumania... 38,600] 749,060] 1,583,541 14,962} 152,582} 323,255 
38 Turkey ........ 41,000 an nose 11,261 ae ieee 
United States | 34,067,944 5,046]  131,249]13,953,072 1,382} 28,089 
I caicsaaenses 765,100 ma ee 326,244 = vis 
Argentina...... 14,756,200] 24,702,481} 35,082,511] 6,137,518] 6,192,216] 8,189,036 
British India | 18,766,100 si 166,368] 7,998,552 i 59,874 
Australia ...... 10,126,658] 29,283,331} 21,673,638] 4,426,629] 8,375,745] 5,856,839 
New Zealand 56,200 ee ; 23,210 as ea 
Canada.......... | 21,787,900] 45,570,487| 35,715,748} 8,803,949] 13,510,326] 11,370,778 
Other countries 13,700] 1,867,308] 4,184,780 6,774| 477,258] 961,499 
Total wheat |105,878,102]112,374,798] 102,652,387 /43,849, 173/31,005,043|27,623,038 
sain Wheat meal & 
ual flour from— . 
: Germany ...... 455,800) 241,825 
a Belgium ...... 32,100 } 17,144 ae iin 
nas France ......... 401,700 1.397.044] 1,285,394] 137,800] 352,408] 279,729 
134 a estes 99,691 | 74,217 Ba a 
ungary ..... oe cola - 
ar United States | 6,157,644 118,886] 128,642] 3,247,423) 62,670] 60,890 
a, Argentina...... 191,300} 363,340} 246,132) 78,173) 98,605] —_ 51,389 
tly Australia ...... 349,075] 2,733,258] 1,926,926] 188,218} 994,541] 629,336 
‘on Canada....... 4,168,563] 4,323,031] 4,226,558] 2,261,783] 1,857,904] 1,806,666 
ae Other countries} 222,280} 907,788} 1,634,592} 101,185} 190,973] 321,666 
er. - an 
‘ell Total......... | 11,978,153] 9,843,347| 9,448,244] 6,347,771] 3,557,101] 3,149,676 
Barley ......... 22,439,248] 15,984,783] 15,564,599] 8,077,100] 3,744,839] 3,927,989 
an DN cia 18,162,663] 5,619,731] 3,213,455] 5,671,957] 1,206,558] 764,470 
nd Total of grain |}—— ener 
ne and flour* |220,704,110'205,002,077!204,073,866!84,403,247)55,018,113154,449,121 
ess 
sat * Including other items not given above. 
ni- SUGAR 
eat During the sugar season ended September 30, 1933, 


world production was slightly below consumption, but in 
the past season output once more exceeded consumption, 
and prices slumped heavily despite forecasts of a smaller 
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world crop in 1934-35. 


The following table gives Dr. 
Mikusch’s estimate of the production of raw sugar in recent 
years :— 


WorRLD PRODUCTION OF RAW SUGAR 


(Excepting Countries whose crop in 1934-35 is expected to be 
less than 100,000 tons) 


(In thousands of metric tons) 




















Season ended 1931-32 1932-33 | 1933-34 | 1934-35 
September 30th | Result | Result Result Estimate 
Beet— 
ROG MNa snddinamcsacmencoresa nad 1,175 1,363 1,648 1,125 
as 1,596 1,091 1,429 1,650 
Caschosiovakia. ... ....<.<s0«<- 814 634 517 635 
SE Sitntunnainnnennesns 163 165 170 221 
SII a cncscncinunsopnpenanies 125 103 136 118 
TT. 874 1,022 946 1,250 
SE tiicenitieackeneremnente 205 265 247 260 
ain ccaioenicinaatndecta 172 240 290 245 
Poland 493 417 342 430 
Sweden . 144 235 305 264 
Italy ..... 363 319 300 343 
UE nditidndnannncuntnniarenenes 402 260 242 285 
Roumania 48 53 145 110 
United Kingdom.............. 284 373 523 600 
J | SE 1,689 796 1,040 1,500 
Be acicinninietenccetve 8,952 7,896 8,962 9,582 
Cane— — —---—— ——— — 
Louisiana and Florida....... 166 240 233 249 
III cncagusinaunanacs 900 757 1,010 725 
Hawaii...... as 933 943 936 870 
MN iikinontconavinekemnncoees 2,678 2,053 2,340 2,360 
San Domingo and Haiti ... 457 390 414 425 
SN iiciiccanocusisnninndeds 262 190 209 280 
aa 128 151 144 140 
Ui dichaceusbivniiesadedapeenie 409 410 415 410 
See 346 348 316 341 
Stiesinsieensenianensetee 975 950 969 1,000 
| eee 3,521 4,174 4,615 4,750 
I ics caiceiniinaninainadion 3,004 2,760 1,504 700 
Si tinnisnccessnavanconsncsés 1,154 797 803 1,120 
Philippine Islands (6) ........ 999 1,152 1,434 750 
Other countries, Asia ...... 263 270 270 2380 
PE ittkntunanininacdensetianas 147 170 154 150 
FI ik cnntinenbivatbiindiats 167 251 265 177 
Union of South Africa ...... 296 326 355 350 
| ee 615 541 677 650 
IIR sicicanicianncncnteee 73 139 118 114 
sd cuckunwinedenda 18,256 17,823 17,983 16,479 
Total world cane and beet 27,208 25,719 26,945 26,221 
World consumption ......... 26,100 25,876 26,205 


* Sugar of all grades. 7 
(a) Sugar production of Java harvested in 1934. _ 
(6) Muscovados consumed in the Philippines not included. 


Dark sugar produced by primitive mills in Asia and South America not included 
in the statistics. 
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It will be seen that the expected reduction in the 1934-35 
world crop is due largely to further curtailment in Java, 
and to smaller crops in the United States, Puerto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands. On the other hand, many importing 
countries have increased their output. As the following 
table shows, “ visible supplies ’’ of raw sugar continued to 
decline during the season ended September 30, 1934 : 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES AND PRICES or RAW SUGAR 


Se a cehheee ea 
i | 
Port Interior} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
|} Worl 
' 
| 


! 
| 442 | 
1929 671 
1930 } 798 


| 
631 390 | 1,387 | 193 
| 
1931 | 1,702 | 459 


| 3 
' * 

} 466 480 | 1,497 | 4,047 
} 1,139 | 1,310] 1,882 |] 5,522 
} 1092 1,225 | 2,287 |] 6,765 

1932 1,401 440 | 806 1,310 3,133 7,090 

1933 1,038 |} 619] 1,320 | 3,076 | 6,401 

1934 R90 628 ! 1,170 |_ 2,377 | 5,692 | 4 


(a) Calendar | ye: ir. 


627 


As is shown in the following extract from Weekly Prices 
Current, published by Messrs C. Czarnikow, Ltd., the 
outlook for the current year is uncertain :— 


The old year has been one of continued difficulty and 
anxiety for all those engaged in the sugar industry. In no 
other commodity has the tendency towards economic 
nationalism been more evident than in our own article, and 
it is the gradual contraction of the world’s open market 
which has been the outstanding feature of the past twelve 
months. 

Considering the difficult times through which we are pass- 
ing, consumption has on the whole been very satisfactory. 
Small increases have occurred in most areas, the most impor- 
tant exception being the United States. As to world prices, 
the past year could not have been more discouraging; the 
fresh low level of 3s. 1o}d. per cwt. c.i.f. was established 
whilst the average for the year of 4s. 83d. was 6}d. below 
the previous lowest in 1933. The fact that these low points 
were reached in spite of an improvement in the statistical 
position and the absence of any real selling pressure, is 
eloquent of the atmosphere of depression surrounding the 
article. There can be no doubt that the narrowing of buying 
competition in the open market brought about by the spread 
of national self-sufficiency, and the many other hindrances 
which have stood in the way of freer trade intercourse in 
our commodity, have exerted a very potent influence on 
market feeling. Markets have undoubtedly continued to 
be under the cloud of surplus stocks, for, much as they have 
been reduced, they have continued to present a barrier to 
any material improvement in prices. 

Any prognostication as to the course of the market in the 
present year would be idle conjecture. The present year 
marks the end (on August 31st) of the five-year period of 
the International Convention, and the question of its pro- 
longation as well as its extension to embrace further sugar- 
producing territories has been engaging attention. Whilst 
little of a constructive nature was accomplished at the 
London Conference held in March last, the deliberations were 
not devoid of usefulness. Moreover, the measures since 
taken in the United States to restore statistical balance on 
that side constitute an important step towards widening the 
scope of international discussions. 


TEA 


The tea restriction scheme introduced in April, 1933, 
succeeded in 1934 in maintaining average prices well above 
the 1932 level, particularly for low grade producers. Buta 
falling tendency was noticeable almost throughout the year. 
As a result, the International Tea Committee recommended 
in November a reduction of export quotas from 87} to 82} 
per cent. of the standard of 807-7 million lbs. as from April 
1, 1935. The following table shows prices realised at the 
auctions in London :— 


AVERAGE TEA Prices (per lb., London Sales) 


North 
India 


South 


India Ceylon 


Java Sumatra All Tea 


Year | 


RBBB. concess . : ‘ 

cess 3: 9-05 12 
1030......... 6S “§ : 10- 
Ei iessesece . . 7- 
Snecess 9-5 3-07 | . 6: 
1933 3: . 8- 
a 3- 2-9 . ll- 





1934 
Feta = “8s . 5° 12-2: 
tebruary.. ° *7 . 2-6: °2 14-79 
March... . “4 *$ 12-3 : 14- 
12- Of 14- 
1l- *§ i3- 
1l- “8s 13- 
- 10- -§ 2-5 
August .. 3°43 “06 2: 9- “6 12-6 
September 2-8: *O5 2-3 9- 
October ... 2-3 . 2 10- 9-5 12- 
November ° -52 3-92 10-% *3 12-22 
December ° ° . 10- 


——————————— 
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From September onwards prices of all grades of tea were 
below the levelof the previous year. This was particularly 
disappointing for high grade producers, as good weather 
conditions had ensured a good quality leaf as compared 
with last season. Consumption has shown no marked 
expansion, imports into Great Britain, as shown in the 
following table, being still far below the 1932 level, while 
stocks also increased :-—- 


FOREIGN TRADE IN TEA 
1932 1933 1984 
Imports— Lb. Lb. Lb. 
British India ... a, eae 311,963,556 279,973,595 274,906,084 
Ceylon ‘ 7 ati 172,016,834 147,585,494 156,456,918 
China (including x Hon g Kong and Macao) 4,731,355 8,028,709 21,026,933 
Java, Sumatra, and other Dutch posses- 
sions in the Indian Seas, and Nether 
lands vs ‘ 73,476,216 


Other $3,655,033 


BriITIsH 


62,798,208 43,520,839 
6,645,915 — 11,685,021 

fotal imports 365,961,790 505,031,921 
London warehouse stocks at November Jvth (a) 70,322,000 
Re-exports total.......... 78,240,929 — 82,048,656 


countries 
507,595,795 
—— 000 

97,216,229 


(a) Not available. 


The British Empire still consumes over 70 per cent. of 
total world exports of tea, and there seems little room for 
expansion here. But special efforts were made last year 
to stimulate the great potential Russian market by export 
credit arrangements, as detailed in the Economist of Sep- 
tember 29, 1934. The restriction scheme has not as yet 
caused any considerable increase in production by “ out- 
siders,’’ but exports from non-restriction countries rose 
from 14 per cent. of the total in the year ended March 31, 
1933, to 18 per cent. in the following year, and might 
increase further if prices were successfully raised again. 


COCOA 


The past year witnessed an improvement in the price 
of cocoa. The development of production and consump- 
tion is shown in the following extract from the December, 
1934, issue of Gordian :— 

When basing the calculations on the quantities of cocoa 
actually harvested in the calendar year 1934 there remains a 
surplus of about 10,000 to 15,000 tons. Yet, compared with 
last year and taking into consideration the large yields of 
this year’s main crop, of which about 80 per cent. will have 
been picked by the end of December, this surplus is very 
small. It almost seems from this that consumption is 
gradually reaching the volume of the crops. 


CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS OF COCOA 
(In tons) 


WorRLD PRODUCTION, 


Increase of 
Stocks since 
Dec., 1926 


Consump- 


Crop tion 


Surplus 


499,000 
529,000 
§22,000 
510,000 
529,000 
577,000 
577,000 
595,000 


452,000 
499,000 
516,000 
508,000 
540,000 
515,000 
535,000 
583,000 


+- 47,000 
+ 30,000 
+ 6,000 


47,000 
77,000 
83,000 
85,000 
74,000 
136,000 
178,000 
190,000 


Consumption in the calendar year 1934 has risen beyond all 
expectations, but it is to be feared that it will drop again in 
the calendar year 1935 owing to the exceptional conditions 
in Germany. On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
the decline in the German consumption will be made up 
partly or completely by an increase of the consumption in 
all of the other countries. It may be taken for granted, how- 
ever, that the world crop of 1935 will not quite come up 
to the figures of the calendar year 1934. 


British imports and home consumption of cocoa, as well 
as imports and exports of cocoa products during recent 
years, are shown below :— 


3RITISH TRADE IN COCOA AND Cocoa PRopuCTS 


LL Quantity Value 


ee 
1913 | 1933 | 1934 | 
| 


Cwts, 
669,639 


Raw cocoa— 
Imports 
Home consump- 


Cwts. Cwts. 


£ 
1,490,838 }1,518,023 rash 573 {1,958,313 
543,227 
135,560 
198,000 


1,231,730+ | 1,365,034+ 
85,300 | 161,730 
565,000*| 517,000* 


51,614 


47,217 
180,820 


475,013 128,798 
Cocoa product s— 
imports 32,524 
Home consump- 
60,701 
252,075 


171,632 


British exports, | 
| 


® As at November 30th. 


515,745 | 587,238 
+ Eteven months ended November 30th. 


It will be seen that home consumption registered an 
appreciable increase in 1934. 
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COFFEE 


Some improvement in the coffee position took place during 
1934. As shown in the table below (compiled from Le Ca/é) 
Brazilian production increased, both absolutely and _ rela- 
tively, in the season ended june 30th, but consumption 
showed some recovery from the low level of the previous 
season. 

Woritp Correr PRODUCTION 
(In thousand bags of 60) kilos.) 








| | Brazilian 
} 


Other | -roportion 


seas led June 30 | Brazil 


Countries iota | of Total 
| | | |} Production 
z= 

1930 iitheerneele 30,186 | 8,273 | 38,459 | 78-4 
1931 .. eas 15,678 8,633 24,311 54°4 
BBD nercccccccccccccecscece 27,581 8,287 35,868 76-8 
Tb acinat - 14,502 9/939 | 23°741 61-2 
TIE ncrcscccccccccccecceses 30,382 | 8,931 39,314 77°: 





Although 1 visible supplies | at the end of the 1933-34 
crop year were larger than in any earlier year covered by 
the statistics in the following table, it is estimated that 
production in the current season will be appreciably smaller 
than in the previous season. The stock situation will 
therefore probably be well under control in the present year, 
but it must be emphasised that this result has been brought 
about only by large-scale destruction of Brazilian coffee. 
The amount destroyed has steadily increased during the 
past three seasons, and it is estimated that the total thus 
disposed of between July, 1931, and December, 1934, 
amounted to almost 34 million bags :— 


CONSUMPTION, STOCKS AND PRICE OF COFFEE 
(In thousands of bags) 


Stocks 


+ : Bae b | Average Price, 
Season Conanegeen = a London (a) 
— Visible Supplies Brazilian 
aia “Interior” 
= All = All Stocks Costa > 
Brazilian Kinds Brazilian Kinds Rica Santos 
| _ cw t. ; Per cwt 
s. 
ED icons 15,232 23,554 3,934 5,573 23,588 1 59- 7 60-5 
—— 16,546 25,091 4,657 6,384 19,297 155-8 47-9 
= 15,589 23,723 4,822 6,702 22,636 139-0 63-2 
BP desces 13,356 22,848 4,874 | 6,501 14,493 131-1 50-1 
ee 16,062 | 24,451 6,353 | 8,526 (b) 126-9 | 49-0 


(6) Not available. 
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Coffee prices both in London and New York, which had 
fallen steadily throughout 1933, recovered somewhat during 
the Spring of 1934. Although the improvement was not 
fully maintained, quotations in December were well above 
those ruling a year earlier. 


LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 
By courtesy of the Ministry of Agriculture we are able 
to give the following figures, showing numbers of live- 
stock on agricultural holdings in the United Kingdom in 
the month of June in recent years :— 











1931 | 1932 1933 } tas | 19348 
Horses— | No. | No. No. | No 
Horses used for agriculture*...... 870,245 857,490 845,101 | 793,040 
Stallions being used for service... | 3,383 3,373 4,426 | 
Unbroken horses : | » 107,860 
One year and above ............ 101,380 100,147 100,007 | 
Under one year ........0....0000. 45,275 46,742 49,060 | 52,650 
Other horses on agricultural 
MINS cei csuccbentiveindctasde 165,158 154,246 146,963 | 172,770 
Total of horses$ <............«< 1,185,441 1,161,906 1,145,557 1,126,320 
Cattle— 
Cows and heifersin milk ...... 9 “ o o 25 
Cows in calf, but not in milk \ 2,999,650 | 3,118,702 | 3,200,97 9,258,730 
I POPE co ccdicccstccwoeessasss 504,090 486,187 meee 7 521,160 
Bulls being used for service 
Other cattle : 1,218,141 | 1,220,117 | 1,291,567 | 1,332,760 
Two years and above __....... J 
One year and under two ...... 1,587,694 | 1,717,122 | 1,862,142 | 1,887,630 
RINE GUN PIE ocedcesecccncsces 1,644,964 | 1,763,907 | 1 "78: 3. 860 1,746,680 





Total of cattle 7 954, 539 8, 306, 035 8 1647 463 8,741,960 


Sheep— 
Ewes kept for breeding ............ 11,026,130 \11,431,806 {11,488,826 {11,012,600 
Rams and ram lambs to be} 


UBS TOE SEFVICE once. ccceceese a? 5 9, 077 
Other sheep : 3,916,941 | 4,068,765 | 3,502,958 | 2,771,490 

One year and above ......... 

CEE GE FORE oo ccccccccccccesse 11,430,785 11,703,210 }11,659,553 |11,159,820 


26,373,856 {07,203,7 781 26 651, 397 24 943,910 


OEE BIND do ccqcecscceecasce 


Pigs— 
Sows kept for breeding ............ 444,941 464,620 453,744 518,420 


Boars being used for service 
——— \ 2,735 942 | 3,105,030 | 3,052,997 | 3,388,310 


Total of pigs 3,180,883 | 3,569,650 | 3,506,741 | 3,906,730 


“® Including mare: 5 kept for ‘for breeding 

+ Great Britain only. 

~ Figures for Great Britain are the total number of horses on agricultural hold- 
ings : for Northern Ireland, those used for agriculture and unbroken horses only. 

§ The figures for 1934 are subject to slight revision. 


- $260,000,000 


E.G.3 
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The Home Position.—An event of outstanding importance 
in 1934 was the passing of the Cattle Industry (Emergency 
Provisions) Act, under which £3 millions was voted as a 
temporary subsidy to fat-cattle feeders. In the four 
months ended December 31st the amount expended under 
the Act was rather less than £1,064,000, and it is probable 
that substantially less than £3 millions will be needed before 
the end of March. Pending the development of a long- 
period import policy, arrangements have been made to 
continue the subsidy till the end of June, with an option 
to extend it for yet another three months, should this be 
deemed advisable. 

The decline in the number of horses on agricultural 
holdings continued during 1934, the total for this year 
being the lowest on record. The growth in the numbers of 
cattle is partly to be accounted for by the stimulus of the 
Milk Marketing Scheme, but the drop in the youngest age 
group suggests that the movement may be checked during 
the present year. Sheep again declined in numbers, but 
the Pigs Marketing Scheme led to an increase in the pig 
population. 

Imports.—There was a further substantial contraction in 
imports of live cattle during 1934, but the present year is 
likely to witness a reversal of this movement, in consequence 
of the agreement with the Irish Free State which came 
into operation on February Ist. Imports of sheep and 
lambs rose last year, but remained well below the 1932 
level. Despite the Government’s restrictionist policy, 
which brought about a slight reduction in 1933, imports of 
beef (excluding canned beef, extracts and essences) rose 
in 1934 to rather more than the 1932 total, a slight reduction 
in foreign supplies being more than offset by increased 
shipments from the Dominions. In the case of mutton and 
lamb, the reduction in foreign supplies more than out- 
weighed the slight increase from Australasia, and total 
imports were lower than in 1933. The operation of the 
quota scheme brought about a substantial contraction of 
foreign supplies of bacon and hams, while Empire imports 
further increased, the total being 16 per cent. lower on 
the year. But the diversion of pigs from the bacon market 
to pork production led to a substantial increase in imports 
of pork last year. Under the new agreement relating to 
the first quarter of 1935, foreign imports of frozen and 
boned beef, and of mutton and lamb, will still be subject 
to the Ottawa reductions, but foreign imports of chilled 
beef are to be reduced by a further 10 per cent. Empire 
imports are to be restricted to a level based on the average 
imported in the first quarter of the past three years. 


IMPORTS OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 





























| 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Cattle*— 000 000 000 
For food ..... : 643 634 510 
For breeding ; ss 30 li 50 
Sheep and lambs* . | 441 318 363 
| ee ; 303 144 134 
Beef (excluding canned and extracts)— 000 cwts. | '000 cwts. | ’000 cwts. 
Empire........ . ein 1,569 2,092 2,849 
Foreign ........ 9,793 8,993 8,811 
Total .... 11, 362 i, 085 11, 660 
Mutton and lamb (frozen)}— 
Empire.. oreveesesecss ; 5,060 5,043 5,183 
DR Gieinsess 5 1,867 1,610 1,297 
BED sheovess (6,9: 27 6,653 6,480 
Bacon and hams— 
RE cpapenncnnen er 541 911 1,457 
PROBE 2000000000: _— 11,651 9,042 6,870 
7 eee ee ee 12,192 9,953 8,327 
Pork (fresh, chilled and —- 
BeMBIC.......00.00scececccerccceees bs 459 557 668 
PE sivcnicis naxscnenevcesvevedsocssssonnsesuerens 145 260 581 
UNM tos 55 cin bustcaetesbeaskbonnkesepaeriken 604 817 1,249 


* Mostly from the Irish Free State. 


Prices —Both fat and store cattle further declined in 
price, while, despite the maintenance of milk prices, milch 
cows were a little cheaper than in recent years. On the 
other hand, the prices of horses and sheep rose, and breeders 
of the latter enjoyed a slight improvement in export 
business. 

LONDON MEAT PRICES 





Beef Mutton Bacon 
a py Argentine English N.Z. English | Danish 
ong Chilled Ww ™ No. 1 No. 1 
s : ethers | Frozen : 
Sides Hinds r 8 Ibs 8 lbs Sizeable | Sizeable 
per 8 lbs. | per 8 Ibs, pe 7 "| per cwt. | per cwt. 
1933—March....... 4/7 3/11 5/10 3/1 pe 74/- 
BD sncaxs 4/6 3/5 5/4 3/1 san 7i/- 
September 3/il 3/11 4/6 3/5 ba 88/- 
December 4/5 4/2 5/6 3/6 : 77 
1934—March....... 4/5 3/2 5/2 3/9 92/6 | 87 
4/5 3/5 6/10 3/11 91/- 88 
September 4/5 4/- 6/2 3/7 93/6 90/6 
December 4/4 3/10 5/8 3/8 88/- 86 
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The preceding table, giving average prices of meat on th 
London market at the end of each quarter, shows thay 
quotations for English beef during 1934 remained at aboy; 
the level of the previous year, while Argentine was a sha 
cheaper. Mutton was generally a little dearer than a yea, 
earlier, while bacon prices were enhanced by the Marketing 


Scheme which, however, affected Danish bacon more tha 
British. 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Milk.—The past year was the first complete year of thy 
Milk Marketing Scheme, and at the end of 1934 the Boar 
controlled virtually the whole of the industry. The division 
of the country into a number of separate areas and th 
establishment of regional pool prices has been strongly 
criticised in the Milk Tyvade Gazette and the Minister 0; 
Agriculture now proposes to set up a reorganisation com. 
mission to explore (inter alia) the possibility of merging 
the various schemes on a national basis. Despite the dr 
summer the output of milk showed a substantial increag 
in 1934, although the quantity consumed in liquid form 
failed to expand, partly owing to the price policy pursued 
No effort has been made to stimulate liquid consumption 
by a reduction in prices. On the contrary, the new agree. 
ment between the Board and the Central Distributor’ 
Committee, which came into force on October Ist, extends 
the “‘ winter period ”’ of high prices at the expense of the 
‘summer period ”’ of lower prices. The scheme for the 
provision of cheap milk to the schools—the cost bein 
divided between the Exchequer and the milk publicity 
fund—has, however, done something to reduce the liquid 
surplus. The re mainder has been diverted to manufacturing 
purposes, the ‘‘ manufacturing’’ price being subsidised 
trom the “ liquid ”’ price, and the past year has therefor 
witnessed a substantial increase in the domestic output of 
milk products. 





Butter —In addition to the expansion of home supplies, 
imports of butter during 1934 rose to the record figure oj 
9,703,000 cwts., or 10 per cent. in excess of the 1933 total, 
Empire producers being chiefly responsible for the increase. 
On foreign imports there is a duty of 15s. per cwt., but since 
most foreign exporters are now subsidised in one way ot 
another, supplies from these countries were also larger in 
1934. This movement was chiefly due to the tightening 
up of quota restrictions by Continental importers and the 
resultant diversion of supplies to the United Kingdom 
market. Hitherto, our largest single supplier had been 
Denmark, but shipments from that country have been 
somewhat reduced in recent years, and in 1934 Denmark 
yielded first place to New Zealand. Increased supplies 
were received from Australia and the Irish Free State, but 
imports from Russia (our chief foreign supplier after 
Denmark) suffered a contraction. 


Cheese.—Imports of cheese, which had been fairly stable 
over a number of years, were a little lower last year than 
in 1933. New Zealand, which is easily the most important 
source of overseas supplies, increased her share, but cheese 
production in Canada was substantially smaller than in 
the previous season and imports from that Dominion wert 
again reduced. Imports from foreign sources increased, 
and the year witnessed a substantial change-over from 
farm-cheese to factory-cheese production in this country. 


BRITISH IMPORTS OF BUTTER AND CHEESE 





Volume in ’000 cwt. Value in £'000 











Country of Origin ——————_—_——_ 
1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 19 

| 

Butter :— | 
New Zealand 2,140 | 2,512 | 2,677 | 10,857 | 10,192 | 9,8% 
Australia ...... 1,795 | 1,692 | 2,104 | 8,618 | 6,525 | 7,28 
Irish Free State 315 379 468 | 1,434 | 1,074 | 1,158 
TS SE ANNALS 2,584 | 2,519 | 2,486 | 13,432 | 10,696 | 9,558 
I cic sewee cant 323 563 499 | 1,235 | 1,618 | 1,108 

Total (including other 
CoUNtTIeS)........200000+ 8,364 | 8,832 | 9,703 | 41,055 | 34,341 | 33,2" 

Cheese :-— 

New Zealand ............c.ssss00 1,849 | 2,059 | 2,092 | 5,436 | 4,888 | 4,67 
I race beet ceases 747} 629] 520] 2,266] 1,665 | 1,20 
TINS dcvovcincsastousnenss 170 122 128 455 282 | 268 
ee ee? ee, ee 

Total (including other 
COUNLTIOS) —.....eesseee ,003 | 3,039 | 2,989 | 9,090 | 7,612 | 7,016 
Monthly average prices of butter and cheese on the 


London market, as published in the Imperial Economit 


oc y 
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Committee’s Weekly Dairy Produce Notes have fluctuated 
is follows during the past two years :— 


PRICES OF BUTTER AND CHEESE 


(Shillings and pence per cwt.) 








Butter Cheese 
New ss New . " 
Zealand | Australian un | Sentene | “oeetiee 
Finest Finest Danish Fi Finest 
: Salted ot | White 
Salted White 
{ 

s. d s. d s. d s. d. ee & 

74 «6 72 9 97 6 41 9 68 0 

80 6 79 6 90 9 48 0 68 9 
101 9 101 6 115 6 52 0 55 0 

69 9 69 6 110 3 48 3 52 3 

72 O 70 3 93 6 43 6 §5 3 

78 0 74 0 86 0 48 0 56 69 

73 9 71 9 106 9 48 3 $1 9 

72 3 71 O 123 6 45 0 55 9 








Consumption of butter has shown considerable elasticity 
and after the record low levels touched in January prices 
of Empire butter gradually rose until the middle of the 
year, despite the heavy volume of imports; thereafter the 
movement became irregular. Quotations for Danish 
remained low until May, but subsequently rose steadily 
and were well above the 1933 level at the close of 1934. 
Taking the year as a whole, imported cheese realised lower 
prices than in the previous twelve months, the decline 
being most marked in the case of Canadian. Quotations 
for English Cheddar and Cheshire were also below the 
previous year’s level during most of 1934. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


\lthough the poultry population of the United Kingdom 
continued to increase during 1934, the rate of expansion 
was considerably less than in other post-war years. The 
salient features of the present position have been summed 
up by Sir Edward Brown (Consultant to the National 
Poultry Council) as follows :— 

The census taken in June last showed that the number of 
adult fowls on occupations of an acre and upwards, as compared 
with the previous year, was, in England and Wales, greater 
by 443,800, or 1-5 per cent., against 7-1 per cent. in 1933; and 


in Scotland, 86,900, or 2-2 per cent., against 7-3 per cent. in 
1933. In Northern Ireland, on holdings of a quarter of an acre 
and upwards, the increase was 193,000, or 4-0 per cent., as 
compared with 6-4 per cent. in 1933. The total increase in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland of adult fowls and ducks in 
1934 over 1933 was, in round numbers, 724,000, or 1-9 per cent. 
A further evidence of caution on the part of poultry-keepers is 
seen in the young fowls and ducks recorded in 1934 compared 
with the previous year. In each of the three countries there was 
a reduction, the total decline in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland being upwards of 630,000, or 1-4 per cent. That may 
mean either a reduction of laying and breeding stocks, or a 
smaller demand for table chickens and ducklings, perhaps both. 

The growth in the number of hens, coupled with an 
increased output per bird, caused a further expansion in 
home production of eggs last year. The Imperial Economic 
Committee estimate that home production accounted for 
about 68 per cent. of total supplies in 1934. 


IMPORTS OF EGGS AND POULTRY 











Quantity | Value (£'000) 
1932 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Eggs in shell (‘000 gt. 
SUED sntnandeaaiaeianannen 19,995 | 18,373 | 18,785 9,064 7,306 7,072 
Eggs not in shell ('000 
Si inncadinceesenccnsennes 775 620 818 2,490 1,579 1,699 
Dead poultry (’000 ewts.)| 514 500 452 | 2,253 | 1,961 1,613 


Imports.—The reorganisation commissions appointed in 
October, 1933, to prepare schemes for the marketing of 
eggs and poultry did not submit their reports until after 
the close of 1934, so that no quota scheme for the restriction 
of imports was in force in the year under review. But 
under avoluntary agreement, certain of the principal 
foreign exporters agreed not to exceed the 1933 level, from 
the middle of March until the end of September ; and for the 
last quarter of the year a cut of 5 per cent. on the previous 
year’s figures was proposed. Despite this “ gentlemen’s 
agreement,” however, imports of eggs exceeded the 1933 
total by about 2 per cent., although smaller than in 1932 
and substantially less than in 1913. Imports from foreign 
sources rose by 5 per cent., while Dominion supplies were 
reduced by 3 per cent. Denmark remained by far the chief 
source of overseas supplies, while the Irish Free State 
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occupied second place with approximately half as large an 
import as Denmark. Imports of dead poultry declined by 
a further 10 per cent. in the year under review, an increase 
in shipments from the Irish Free State (virtually the only 
Empire supplier) being more than offset by a reduction in 
imports from foreign countries. The heavy reduction in 
exports from the U.S.S.R. continued in 1934. 


Prices.—The following table, giving monthly average 
top prices for certain descriptions of eggs quoted on the 
London Egg Exchange, has been compiled from the Imperial 
Economic Committee’s Weekly Dairy Produce Notes :— 

Ecc Prices aT LONDON 
(Shillings and Pence per 120) 














English Danish English Danish 
N.M. Specials 18 lbs. N.M. Standards 154 Ibs. 
! 
1933—Mar. ...... 11/- | 9/7 | 10/3 86 
June ...... 13/1 | 10/- 11/8 8/5 
Sept 18/11 13/- 17/6 11/1 
Dec. ...... 21/10 18/- 19/6 | 17/1 
1934—Mar. ...... 10/4 9/3 9/5 7/5 
June ...... 12/7 10 10/11 8/2 
Sept. ...... 16/9 12/7 14/8 1/7 
Dec. ...... 20/- | 14/5 


17/2 17/7 

Following a slight decline in 1932 and 1933, London 
quotations were again a shade lower in 1934; prices of home 
produced farm eggs at country markets exhibited a similar 
movement. 


FRUIT, VEGETABLES AND POTATOES 


‘““ 1934 was a year of bounteous fruit crops, there being no 
failure in respect of any kind of fruit, hard or soft; in fact 
the yield of plums and apples was so great that large quantities 
went unmarketed. Strawberries, raspberries and the two sorts 
of currants were affected by the drought, with the result that 
the berries were on the small side. In the main it has been a 
case of large crops and small prices, cherries being one of the 
exceptions, with gooseberries very poor, and apples and plums 
round about or even below their pre-war level.’’—The Fruit- 
Grower. 

These conditions held throughout the country, although 
the South-West of England seems to have fared somewhat 
better than the average, as it did not suffer from severe 
drought and local demand was good except for cider 
apples. The area under orchard fruit in England and 
Wales in June, 1934, was 254,700 acres, an increase of 
5,100 acres (mainly in Kent) as compared with 1933; 
small fruit covered 61,100 acres, an increase of 1,100— 
mostly in Norfolk and Kent. The area under vegetables 
also showed considerable expansion, especially for green 
pea cultivation, which accounts for one-third of the total, 
for cabbages and for carrots; reductions were made for 
sprouts, cauliflower and broccoli. Vegetable growers in the 
South-West and those who could market an early or late 
crop did fairly well, but for others prices were poor. 
Tomatoes were again a disappointing crop, both as regards 
quality and price. 

Imports of raw fruit in 1934 amounted to 27 million 
cwt., an increase of one million as compared with the 
five-year average of 1928 to 1932 and a fall of 2} million 
cwt. as compared with the record figure of 1933. Prices, 
however, were so low that the value of these imports was 
the lowest since the war—/24,356,000. Imports of vege- 
tables amounted to /11,266,000 in 1934 as compared with 
£11,133,000 in 1933. 

A fruit marketing scheme was put forward during 
the year by the Fruit and Vegetables Committee of the 
N.F.U., but except for the suggestions for obtaining better 
grading and packing, it was disapproved of by the Executive 
Committee of the National Wholesale Federation. At the 
very end of the year Scottish raspberry growers accepted 
a marketing scheme which is to set up agents to dispose 
of the fruit and to give market information to the growers. 
The Potato Marketing Scheme, which came into operation 
on March 9th, provides that a board representing producers 
shall make an estimate each September of the supplies 
available and of probable consumption for the following 
twelve months. If necessary, restriction of supplies may 
be enforced; firstly, by regulations as to the size of the 
riddle to be used for eliminating small, other than new, 
potatoes. To this end, producers are obliged to deal only 
with merchants authorised by the Board. Secondly, any 
increase in acreage must receive the approval of the Board 
or the farmer be liable to a fine not exceeding {5 per acre 
in excess of his basic (1933 or 1931 to 1933 average) acreage. 
Thirdly, since November Ist, foreign imports are permitted 
only under licence. 

During 1934 the potato acreage of Great Britain was 
reduced by 39,000 acres to 636,500, 487,500 being in 
England and Wales and 139,000 in Scotland. Production 
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in England and Wales fell by 39,000 tons to 3,439,000 tons 
(as compared with a ten-year average of 3,081,000 tons; 
and in Scotland by 52,000 to 1,025,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND PRicE OF POTATOES 


1929-30 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 
Price (good English) per ton ({’s)_...... 35/0/5 9/15/5 5/7/0 5/5/10 
Fenmerts CUBS Cw) ..cccccccccocceccccccccee ’ 5,419 22,232 4,394 3,236 
British production ('000 cwt.) ............ 117,340 77,040 111,516 110,073 


t will be seen that prices during the crop year 1933-34 
were lower than in the previous year, but they recovered 
during the last quarter of 1934 to well above the level 
of 1933. 


FISH 


During 1934 the fishing industry has once more been in 
the public eye, first, because of the great distress of the 
herring fisheries and, secondly, because of the dispute with 
Norway over the area round the Norwegian coast from 
which British trawlers should be excluded. This dispute 
was finally settled in October, 1934. 

As regards the herring industry, a special Commission 
was set up last year to inquire into conditions in the 
industry and to suggest remedies for its obviously desperate 
state. The findings of this Commission have to some 
extent been implemented by the Herring Industry Bill 
which is now before Parliament, although it contains no 
definite scheme. A Board is to be appointed by the 
Minister of Agriculture and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, to prepare and carry out schemes for the re- 
organisation of the industry. 

he effects of the Sea Fishing Industry Act of 1933, 
which provided for the closing of certain northern fisheries 
during the summer months and for the determination of 
minimum sizes for net meshes, can now be partially assessed 
as the Act has been in operation during a full season. It 
is no doubt partly responsible for the increase in the average 
price of fish from 16s. 4}d. per cwt. in 1933 to 16s. 73d. in 
1934 in England and Wales and from 13s. 6d. to 14s. 3}d. 
per cwt. in Scotland. But the Act has led to a definite 
shortage of rough fish in some districts. The Fish Merchants’ 
Association in Hull, for example, is quoted in the Fish 
lvades Gazette as saying that “ the prohibition of these 
landings during the months of June, July, August and 
September has been greatly to the disadvantage of those 
merchants who supply fish friers and these are the members 
of the trade who absorb the greater part of the supplies.” 
This unsatisfied demand has been all the larger as the 
summer is the main business time for friers. On the other 
hand, a verdict in Grimsby is that ‘‘ the official quota 
regulations have worked very well.”” At any rate, the 
average price of imported fish has risen from £1 2s. 9d. 
per cwt. in 1933 to £1 7s. 4d. in 1934. 

BRITISH LANDINGS AND TRADE IN FISH 
(000's omitted) 









































Quantity | Value 
Kinds of Fish — —— igen 
| 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
' j 
England and Wales : Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. £ £ £ 
a a 4,865 | 4,896 | 4,994 | 2,769 | 2,865 | 3,405 
SS SER 1,801 | 1,680 | 1,399 | 1,677 | 1,640 | 1,585 
a 641 514 443 | 1,307 | 1,225 | 1,145 
I icicdictinisanetnnadinnace 2,334 | 2,444 | 2,297 887 880 760 
la 529 560 571 | 1,260] 1,255 | 1,305 
Halibut, soles and turbot .... 374 384 406 | 1,415 | 1,374 | 1,519 
Ling, ray, skate and whiting 977 905 909 865 843 907 
Total wet fish®................ 13,756 | 13,663 | 13,575 | 11,318 | 11,190 | 11,960 
Oysters ......:0+.-.00s hundreds} 97] 107] 120 84 96 | 107 
Total shell fish® .............. ue | owe | ae | 847] 866 | (997 
Total valuet ..........0....... we = 111,665 | 11,556 | 12,357 
Scotland : Wet fish ........es.:00 5,751 | 5,028 | 5,053 | 3,711 | 3,519 | 9,544 
Great Britain: Wet fish 19,507 | 18,691 | 18,628 | 15,029 | 14,709 | 15,504 
Imports of fresh and frozen ; ae le at. 
SUL pisihiidaathinishiuevaeiniascteann | 2,606 | 2,454 | 2,027 | 3,117 | 2,794 | 2,770 
Exports of fresh and frozen 
fish 


Exports of cured or salted fish... 
Re-exportst 


1,172 887 945 
3,385 | 2,833 
681 479 433 


1342 | s92 | 913 
3,820 | 3,080 | 3,307 


~ * Including other items not given above. t Fish of all kinds. 

The opposite movements shown in the figures of the 
volume and value of our exports of cured and salted fish 
are due to the severe fall in the price of herrings exported 
from 18s. 7d. per cwt. in 1933 to 13s. 2d. per cwt. in 1934. 
(The average price realised for the whole catch of herrings 
was 7s. 2d. and 6s. 8d. per cwt. in the two years 1933 and 
1934.) There has been a revival of exports of herrings 
to the U.S.S.R. from a negligible quantity last year to 
half the 1932 total. Exports to Poland have also increased 
and are now almost as large as to Germany—formerly by 
lar our largest customer. ‘They have decreased to all other 
countries, especially to Germany, and exporters who 
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actually disposed of their fish often encountered difficulties 
in collecting payment. 

Reports from different parts of the country give varying 
accounts of the year asa whole. In East Anglia, according 
to the Fish Trades Gazette, it was not as good as 1933, but 
better than was expected. The glut of herring supplies in 
October was finally relieved by resumed German purchases 
in November, when catches, however, were smaller. Farther 
north, on the other hand, Grimsby and Hull seem to have 
donewell. Atthese portslandings, worthinallover £7 million, 
were Slightly more than in 1933 and prices were firmer. 
In fact, Grimsby has prepared for a large increase in its 
share of the industry by the opening in October of a huge 
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new dock costing {1-7 million, which adds 35 acres to a 
chain of three docks and 64 acres of water space. The fleet 
has also been expanded by the addition of 14 new trawlers 
and 10 more are under construction. The West Coast 
ports report very much reduced landings of hake, but 
good prices. On the other hand, Scotland seems to have 
had a disappointing season. Landings at Aberdeen have 
been declining steadily since 1929, and in spite of increased 
prices there was no surplus to cover the losses of 1930 to 
1933, On the whole, landings during 1934 were satisfactory 
and prices, except for herring fishers, were firmer. But 
there was a definite shortage of cheap fish in many parts of 
the country. 





INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS 


COAL 

THE past year witnessed a slight improvement in the 
industry, mainly as a result of an increase in the demand 
for industrial fuel. Sir Adam Nimmo estimates that 
inland sales in 1934 amounted to about 163 million tons, 
as compared with 1484 million tons in 1933. But this figure 
is still nearly 4} million tons below the volume of inland 
sales in 1930. On the other hand, exports showed little 
improvement, but the agreement with Poland regulating 
the ratio between British and Polish exports, which came 
into force on January 1, 1935, is expected to end price- 
cutting between the two countries in foreign markets. 

While the control of the industry was further increased 
by the separation of inland and export quotas and an 
attempt to co-ordinate minimum prices as from January 1, 
1935, reorganisation has as yet made little headway. None 
of the schemes of amalgamation prepared by the Coal 
Mines Reorganisation Commission in 1934 has yet been 
put into operation. Prices are scarcely changed on the 
year. The table below summarises the development of 
the industry in recent years :— 



































BrRiTIsH Coat INDUSTRY 
Exports (in- Average Export Unemployment 
Year Output cluding Prices (Board of in Coal Mining 
Bunkers) Trade), F.O.B. Industry 
Thous. Tons Thous. Tons s. d. — aie hens to ak tM. % 
1913 287,430 94,424 13 10 0-4t 
1927 251,232 67 ‘986 17 10 18-4 
1928 237/472 | 66,780 15 7 22-2 
1929 257 '907 76,658 16 1 16-2 
1930 243,882 70,493 16 8 20-2 
1931 219,459 57,360 16 2 | 28-2 
1932 209,244 53,108 16 3 — a | oo | ee 34-0 
| 1933 1934 | 1933 | 1934 © | asa | asoe | seas | soos | ran | rane | 1933 | 1934 1933 | 1934 
siciiacei i ie ciate 
"| Thous.'| Thous. | Thor Thous. | Thous. ; Thous. | | 
Tons Tons Tons Tons s. d. a &21 .%& % 
Jan. 18,797 | 20,758 | 4,336 4,218 16 3] 16 2] 28-2 | 25°6 
Feb. 17,829 18,744 4,017 4,463 15 11 15 10 28°7 25-9 
Mar. 19,513 20,167 4,443 4,999 16 1 15 7 31-2 25-5 
Apr. 15,419 18,001 3,746 3,969 16 0 16 0 32-9 26°8 
May 17,386 17,790 4,771 4,804 16 O 15 11 37-9 28-6 
June 15.284 16,622 4,193 4,705 15 11 15 11 37-6 36°5 
July 15,083 16,208 4.450 2 A468 16 1 16 3 38-7 33°8 
Aug 15,429 17,133 | 4,337 4,480 i6 0 15 10 38:0 31-3 
Sept 16,589 17,794 4,517 4,645 16 2 16 1 33-4 26-4 
Oct 18,114 19,544 4,728 4,754 16 3 16 6 32-2 28-6 
Nov 18,890 19,571 4,777 4,470 16 2 16 4 30-4 25-6 
Dec 18,653 18,623 | 4288 4,172 15 10 16 3 25-7 23-2 
206,986 | 220,955 | 16 1 | 16 1| 32-9 | 28-2 


52,525 | 53,147 


t Trade Union figure. Other figures are Unemployment ~~} Trade Union figure. Other figures are Unemployment Insurance Returns. _ 








Head Office - “ 


HUGH EXTON SEEBOHM 


General Managers: A. W. TuKE 







Issued and Paid-up Capital... 
Reserve Fund ... «... —«». 










BARCLAYS BANK ON, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS). 
Head Office: 54 St., London, E.C.3. 
BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA): Montreal and Toronto. 


BARCLAYS TRUST COMPANY OF CANADA: Montreal. 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED. 
Chief Office: Paris. Branches in France and Algeria. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


Over 2,090 Branches in England and Wales, and Agents and 
Correspondents in all the principal towns throughout the World 





WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Chairman 
EDWIN FISHER, Deputy Chairman 


WILLIAM MACNAMARA GOODENOUGH 


Foreign General Manager: B. J. Foster 


Deposits, etc. (31st Dec., 1934) 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
FOREIGN BRANCHES : 
CHIEF FOREIGN BRANCH: 168 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 





WEST END (LONDON): | LIVERPOOL: | BRADFORD: MANCHESTER: | BIRMINGHAM: 
1 Pall Mall East, S.W.1 | 45 Castle Street | 13 Market Street | 94 Portland Street | 63 Colmore Row 
Associated Companies : 


\ Vice-Chairmen 


W. O. Srsvenson N. S. Jonxgs 


£20,000,000 
.. 15,858,217 

£10,250,000 
£380,093, 759 


UNDERTAKEN 





| BARCLAYS BANK S.A.I.: Rome and Genoa. 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. 
iat Head Office: Edinburgh. 208 Branches in Scotland. 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 
Head Office: Manchester. 164 Branches in Lancashire, 
Cheshire and the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
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The destination of our coal exports in 1913, 1933 and 
1934 is shown in the next table :— 


British Exports oF COAL 
(Excluding Bunkers) 























Quantity Value 
1913 | 1933 | 1934 1913 | 1933 1934 
| 
To— Tons | Tons { Tons £ £ £ 
re 5,998,434) ... |... 4,336,582 a 
Finland ... ; ... | 472,689} 830,917) " ... 296,799] 525,419 
Sweden...........-.. 4,563,076) 1,984,149 2.809.797 3,032,459) 1,291,245) 1,714,479 
Norway ......0.-.-- 2,298,345] 982,551] 1,371,014] 1,447,356] 629,713] "900,354 
Iceland ............ | _:123,576} '106,502| ° ... 98,097, 85,751 
Denmark .......... 3,034,240) 2,857,000} 3,087,503] 1,990,740} 1,851,981| 2,013,045 
Germany.........-.+ 8,952,328) 2,360,399] 2'540,929| 5/327'733| 1,552,864] 1,713,496 
Netherlands........ 2,018,401) 1,586,997 1,616,858) 1,260,863] 1,149,547] 1,196,557 
Belgium ............ 2,031,077] 1,430,883) 972,404] 1,176,130] 926,520] ‘640,862 
France..........0.-+. 2,775,909] 8,695,671| 7,669,427] 8,074,053] 7,611,403] 6,998,839 
Switzerland ...... xa 141,237| '194,318| — ... 104,954] ‘139/562 
Portugal 1,201,722) 991,578} 1,028,490} 877,827) 745,503] 781,196 
eis 2,534,131 1,077,213) 1,341,186] 1,811,246] 948,755] 1,162,185 
Canary Islands 1,114,629] 246,669] 204,772] ‘847,085] 200,660] "164,766 
SU orc iteaal 9,647,161] 4,792 825] 4,698,651] 6,887,721] 3,840,573] 3,783,652 
amen 1,056,634]... so 724,237)... .& 
SE coeicdiacameas 727,899} 132,066} 179,333] 540,875) 113,513, 148,132 
ST stnastenssiatie 3,162,477| 1,301,766 1,448,496] 2,368,203) 1,034,658! 1,155,851 
I cisehiciinnh ae 162,822} "148,334," ... 109,373| "102/083 
Algeria ...........-. 1,281,664] 1,013,229} 1,059,985] 873,190} 699,511| 734,964 
Spanish Ports in 
so N. Africa 133,564] 151,662 96,669) 112,025 





French W. Africa 149,107 94,872 83,805) 132,564 78,365 63,160 


108,626, 103,463} .. 82,306} 78,490 
Portuguese West | 
| 





Africa .......0000 233,015} 51,797} 46,130] 203,098) 38,791! 35,502 
United States of | 

Amorica ......... see 242,381 | 166,284, - 345,845) 225,978 
SD. wachbeeinerncs 588,526 oe oe 500,380 wate — 
SEE -nishicbveenense 1,886,871 734,895 717,190) 1,681,475 629,056 523,608 
I ciescenvees 723,936 270,003 266,562 616,413) 224,223 217,410 
Argentina ......... 3,693,572) 1,852,122) 1,937,066) 3,090,000) 1,669,373) 1,740,400 
Irish Free State .. —_ 1,255,472! 1,039,983 ais 1,116,932) 925,422 
Channel Islands .. 167,862 221,203 231,876 122,453 245,823 258,831 
SS =e 354,702 266,739 458,118 256,102 188,509} 313,598 
Malta and Gozo... 700,111 80,636 71,329 519,089 68,349 59,335 
TS eee one 1,722,155) 1,746,707 “we 2,206,547} 2 106,023 
Newfoundland ... 170,984 157,318 133,407 122,107 


Other countries .. | 2,504,289] 1,5095157| 1,373,531] 2,029,370] 1,096,372] 1,011,408 


Total-— 
(a) Anthracite 2,976,389} 4,071,534) 4,143,165) 2,374,353] 5,870,473) 5,844,479 
(6) Steam ...... 53,618,922) 26,590,260) 27,567,702) 37,845,546] 19,668,370) 20,440,776 
nt ncckesass 11,527,686) 3,991,126] 3,668,566] 7,154,427] 2,855,110] 2,619,679 


(d) Household . 


1,769,719) 910,429) 752,655) 1,164,088} 841,948) 698,929 
(e) Other sorts.. 


3,507,402] 3,504,577] 3,527,792] 2,188,838] 2,190,335] 2,250,627 








Total of Coal .... {79,400,118 39,067,926 39,659,880 50,727,282] 1,426,236 |31 854,490 





The following tables, compiled from figures published by 
the Mines Department of the Board of Trade, covering 
about 96 per cent. of the industry, show output, costs and 
proceeds for the first quarter of 1933 and for the first 
three quarters of 1934 :— 


OutTpuT, Costs AND PROCEEDS 


1933 | 1934 

















Great Britain 
First First Second Third 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Tonnage disposable tons | 49,852,898 | 53,120,802 | 46,911,532 | 46,269,249 
BE waccsse = i 21,814,935 | 22,457,925 | 20,377,830 | 20,190,484 
Stores and timber ... ‘ 3,473,820 3,693,273 3,392,155 3,362,458 
Other 6osts.. sata é 6,148,899 6,142,449 6,269,911 6,112,811 
Royalties ...... m t 1,239,191 1,285,656 1,150,393 1,152,451 
Net costs® ........... cent / 32,672,471 | 33,476,885 | 30,813,163 | 30,688,243 
Commercial disposals ..... 4 | 34,685,641 | 36,202,666 | 30,929,203 | 30,413,901 
Balance SED £ | + 2,013,170 | + 2,725,781 }+ 116,040 274,342 





* Includes Miners’ Welfare Fund contributions and excludes proceeds of miners 
coal. 


Working results per ton, together with earnings and 
output per man-shift, are given below :— 


WorKING RESULTS 





Net 
Pro- Wess Net Balance oe a 
Period ceeds * Cost | Credit (+) | P®=® ae 
per Ton | P®F 4°98 | ner Ton | or Debit . We a 
j (—)perTon| *Y% - 
1932 s. aia. -¢@ s. d. s. 4d, Cwt. a» .& 
First quarter.... | 14 0°72 | 9 0-84] 13 6-26 |40 6-46 21-98 9 2-13 
Second quarter 13 9°99; 9 1-55] 13 9-99 |—O 1-91 21-78 9 1-92 
Third quarter... | 13 7-21 | 9 3-26] 14 2-76 |—0O 7-55 21-50 9 1-87 
Fourth quarter | 13 11-16 | 8 9-71 | 13 2-29 140 8-87 | 22-62 | 9 2-26 
1933 
First quarter.... | 13 10-98 | 8 9-02] 13 1-29 |4+0 9-69 | 22-67 | 9 1-83 
Second quarter | 13 4-64 | 8 11-87 | 13 9-24 |—0O 4-60] 22-07 | 9 1-67 
Third quarter... | 13 3°32 | 8 11-13 | 13 8-33 |—0 5-01 22-05 9 1-15 
Fourth quarter | 13 6-62 | 8 6-80] 12 9-71 /+0 8-91 23:00 | 9 1-48 
1934 
First quarter... | 13 7-57 | 8 5:46] 12 7-25 |4+1 0-32 | 23-32 | 9 1-79 
Second quarter | 13 2-23 | 8 8-25] 13 1-64 /+0 0-59 22-59 9 I-11 
Third quarter.. | 13 1-76 | 8 8-73 | 13 3-18 |—O 1-42 22-55 9 1-63 





A description of developments in the chief producing 
areas of the United Kingdom is given in the following 
extracts from the J/rom and Coal Trades Review of 
January 11, 1935 :— 


South Wales.—The arbitration tribunal awarded the 
miners an increase in the minimum wage under the general 
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wage-rate of 2$ per cent, while the minimum wage of day 
workers was fixed at 7s. 8d. per day. While export trade 
was affected by the temporary French quota cut, consider- 
able business was diverted as a result of the ‘‘ crisis ’’ over 
September. The trade agreements with Scandinavian 
countries harmed rather than assisted South Wales. Polish 
coalowners sought to find in essentially Welsh markets the 
outlet for their coal. Coupled with the French trade 
agreement was the scheme for exchanging Welsh coal for 
French pitwood. South Wales appears to have been the 
loser by this arrangement ; not only did she suffer a further 
10 per cent. cut in trade with France for three months, but 
was obliged to take definite supplies of French pitwood at 
enhanced prices. Production during 1934 is estimated at 
about 35,600,000 tons, or about 1,200,000 tons above the 
output for 1933. Prices showed very little variation during 
the year. 

Northumberland.—Business has been better although 
collieries have been faced with strong competition and drastic 
import restrictions abroad. Small graded coals have again 
been the most satisfactory feature, but there has been steadi- 
ness in most other classes. The Scandinavian trading agree- 
ments have been of inestimable value. A slight set-back 
was caused to some of the graded coals owing to a suspension 
of shipments to Germany, but steady demand from other 
consumers was sufficient to prevent any weakness. There 
have been no alterations in the scale of minimum prices, and 
one of the most gratifying features was the steadiness during 
the summer months. There was a brisk demand for all 
brands of smalls and dust. 

Durham.—Trade has been disappointing and inadequate 
to absorb the restricted output allowed by the quota. 
Aggregate shipments have shown considerable improvement 
over 1933, which, however, was also a year of poor trade. 
The improvement in the home markets has been maintained, 
but the export position has again been adversely affected 
by the import restrictions and financial difficulties in Europe. 
The most disappointing section has been gas coal, and the 
agreements with the Scandinavian countries have been of 
only moderate benefit, except to screened steam coals. The 
scale of minimum prices of coking coal is considerably lower, 
and cokes have been the most consistent feature of the 
Durham markets ; this has been due largely to the improve- 
ment in home industries. 

South Yorkshire.—Taking the year as a whole there was 
no appreciable improvement, but at the end there was a 
better demand and hopes are entertained that the improve- 
ment will be maintained. A rather better year was experi- 
enced in the industrial section, but, generally, supplies were 
always in excess of demand. Various factors adversely 
affected sales of house coal, but one of the most gratifying 
features was the much-improved demand for coke, following 
increased activity in the iron and steel industry. The 
tonnage of coal sent overseas was 768,320, or 87,000 tons 
less than in the previous year. The demand for hards for 
shipment was exceptionally good and prices were fairly firm. 
The past year has been free from disputes of any magnitude 
or prolonged duration. 

Derbyshire.—The year 1934 will most probably go down 
as one of the most difficult periods within living memory. 
Opinion is that general conditions have been better than in 
1933, in spite of the many difficulties through which the 
trade has passed. The market for domestic fuel has been 
the chief source of trouble, and there has scarcely been a 
period when all kinds of fuel have been in demand. Prices 
of domestic fuels have averaged about the same as in 1933. 
On the industrial side, business has been quite sound, largely 
because of the restricted output. Hard coals have main- 
tained a firm position, chiefly owing to the revival in the 
iron and steel trades, and, although prices have rarely been 
exciting, a good average has been realised. 

Scotland.—The Scottish coal trade at the opening of 1934 
gave promise of an improvement on the previous year, but 
trade did not develop so favourably as had been anticipated. 
Competition from Polish and German coalfields and, in the 
latter half of the year, the financial position of Germany, 
were factors that had to be faced. Nevertheless the year 
has shown a considerable expansion of export trade, being 
about a million tons better than in 1933. On April 2nd, 
after eight months’ negotiation, a new wages agreement 
came into force for a period of two years. 


OIL 


In spite of one of the worst price wars in the history of 
the petrol trade and the apparent failure of the Federal 
Government to enforce restriction of crude oil output, 
1934 closed with a considerable improvement in the 
statistical position of the American oil industry. 

The American oil industry operated throughout the year 
under the Oil Code and the Secretary of the Interior, as 
Code Administrator, recommended or “ fixed ’’ the ‘‘allow- 
able ’’ outputs for the oil-producing States month by month. 
Transportation in inter-State and foreign commerce of oil 
produced or removed from storage contrary to any State 
regulation was prohibited under section 9 (c) of the National 
Recovery Act. The opposition to Federal control came 
mainly from the independent producing and _ refining 
companies in the prolific East Texas field. The increase 
in “‘ illegal’ or unauthorised oil production in East Texas 
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rose to about 130,000 barrels per day by September. The 


“ pootleggers ” brought evasion of the Oil Code to a fine 
art by erecting dummy wells, making secret pipe-line con- 
nections and even bribing railway and other officials to 
secure shipment of the ‘“‘ hot’ oil. In October the Secretary 
of the Interior set up a Federal Tender Board to license 
inter-State shipments of oil. The railroads and other 
transportation agents in Texas co-operated for a time and 
the movement of “‘ hot ”’ oil temporarily stopped. Various 
suits were then brought by the “‘ bootleggers ’’ to restrain 
the Federal Tender Board from functioning, and in the 
case of the Amazon Petroleum Company the Supreme Court 
in January this year ruled against the Government, holding 
that section 9 (c) of the National Recovery Act was un- 
constitutional, being a delegation of the powers of the 
Legislature to the executive. A State Tender Commission 
is now functioning in Texas in place of the Federal Tender 
Board, but the “‘ hot ”’ oil production is still around 30,000 
barrels per day. Legislation is being passed in Congress to 
meet the court ruling in the case of the Amazon Petroleum 
Company, but it remains to be seen whether the new oil 
law can be enforced. 

In spite of these failures, the measure of output re- 
striction which was enforced in the oil-producing States 
sufficed to keep domestic production (excluding “‘ hot ”’ oil) 
at about the level of 1933. An increase of 5} per cent. in 
domestic consumption enabled stocks to be reduced by 
about 41,000,000 barrels. ‘‘ Illegal’’ production is not 
included in the table below, so that it exaggerates to that 
extent the improvement in the statistical position : 


UNITED STATES OIL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
Figures of the United States Bureau of Mines 
(Thousands of barrels) 











1932 1933 1934 
fest. on 11 months 

Domestic peameat tion® ... 822,471 940,834 944,700 
eee : 74,494 45,394 48,028 
Total new supply ...... 896,965 986,228 992,728 
Domestic consumption 835,482 868, 488 918,4% 
em ‘ 103,275 106,727 115,143 
icc cecmbeavensee 938,757 975,215 1 633,632 
Excess (+) or deficiency (—) of 

SET siccasiniinsibiisenecndade - 41,792 +11,013 40,908 
SL cicxnanictebipenasadsies 590, 106 603,207 $62,302 
No. of days’ supplyf.......... : 230 226 199 


* Including natural gasoline and benzo). + Calculated at current rate of annua 
consumption. 
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World consumption of petroleum products, as estimated 
by the foreign oil department of Henry L. Doherty and 
Company, New York, is shown below :— 

ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF PETROLEUM AND ITS 
PRODUCTS 
(Thousands of barrels) 


Increase in 

1933 1934 1934 

United States 865,447 900,000 4:0 
Canada .. 31,471 34,000 8-0 
United Kingd om... 68,741 75,290 9-5 
OS — ws 229,235 238,630 4-1 
| Ee oi 70,364 71,920 2-2 
South America .. 68,793 71,460 3-9 
Africa......... 6,400 6,750 5°5 
Australasia . 12,592 13,470 7-0 
Others . 25,607 26,500 3°5 
Total world.... 1,378,650 1,438,020 4-3 


As regards motor spirit, preliminary figures indicate that 
world consumption reached a new peak in 1934, the total 
being estimated at 568,128,000 barrels, compared with 
539,158,000 barrels in 1933 and 528,138,000 barrels in 1932. 
Thus, consumption of motor spirit has increased by 7} per 
cent. since 1932. 

According to the same authorities, world production 
of crude oil in 1934 equalled, if not surpassed, the level of 
1929, and if the production of natural gasoline and benzol 
is added, the output of petroleum and related fuels last 
year was the highest in the history of the oil industry. 
The total is estimated at 1,542,420,000 barrels, which is 
104,400,000 barrels in excess of the estimated consumption. 
In 1933 the estimated excess production was 29,108,000 
barrels. The next*table gives the estimates of Mr Garfias 
of world production of crude oil and related fuels :-— 

WorLD PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM AND RELATED 





FUELS 
Thousands of barrels) 

1933 1934 Per cent. 

Per cent. Per cent. increase 
of world of world over 
Total Total 1933 
United States 933,957 63°7 944,700 61-3 1-2 
Russia‘. 147,737 10-1 166,750 10-8 12-9 
Venezuela 121,342 8-3 139,600 9-1 15-0 
Roumania §1,821 3°5 61,000 4-0 17-7 
Persia 50,381 3-4 52,850 3-4 4-9 
Dutch East Indies 40,113 2:7 43,500 2-8 8-4 
Mexico... 34,287 2-3 37,450 2:4 9-2 
Colombia . 13,537 0-9 17,400 1-1 28-5 
Argentina 14,175 1-0 14,350 0-9 1-2 
Peru , 14,845 “0 15,000 1-0 1-0 
Trinidad ......... 9,650 0-7 11,000 0-7 14-0 
Others ae 35,283 2-4 38,820 2-5 10-0 
1,467,128 100 1,542,420 100 3:1 
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The increase in the outputs of Russia and Roumania was 
due to intensified drilling activity. In the case of 
Venezuela, the increase was mainly due to less restriction 
of output. The new oilfield in Iraq began to produce on 
the completion of the pipeline to the Mediterranean coast, 
but as the Iraq Petroleum Company is owned and con- 
trolled by the international oil groups, it is not expected 
that the new find will do more than displace production 
elsewhere. The capacity of the pipeline is about 25 million 
barrels per annum. 

As regards oil prices, mid-Continent crude oil was main- 
tained throughout the year at $1 per barrel, with the con- 
nivance of and, indeed, under pressure from, the Govern- 
ment authorities. Fuel oil prices at the Gulf rose from 
93-85 cents per barrel in the first quarter to $1-04 per 
barrel in the second, and then relapsed to 85 cents and 
77-58 cents per barrel in the last two quarters, the average 
for the year being higher than in 1933. Only in gasoline 
prices was little improvement seen, the gasoline trade 
bearing the full brunt of the competition of the oil “‘ boot- 
leggers.’’ The average price of 64/66 gasoline at the Gulf 
was 5-08 cents per gallon in the first half of the year and 
4-60 cents per gallon in the second half. In spite of the 
price war in the American gasoline trade in the last quarter 
of 1934, Roumanian prices improved, indicating that the 
American markets no longer dictate the world level of oil 
prices. From a low level of 40s. gold per ton in October, 
Roumanian light benzine improved to 50s. gold per ton at 
the end of the year, and kerosene from 15s. to 20s. gold 
per ton. The next table gives a comparison of American 
domestic and export prices and Roumanian export prices 
over the past three years :— 


YEARLY AVERAGE OIL PRICES 
Present 
1932 1933 1934 End Dec. Price 
U.S. Domestic Market 
Mid-Continent crude oil-— 
36° A.P.I. Semepass 0-84 0-63 1-00 1-00 1-00 
U.S. Gulf Export Prices :— 
Fuel Oil-Grade ** C "’ Cargo Lot 
Dollars per barrel ... 0-48 0-64 0-88 0-77 0-81 
64/66 Gasoline— 
Cents per gallon y 4°56 4-59 4-84 5-06 4-88* 
Roumanian Export Prices :— 
Light Benzine 
Gold shillings per metric ton 68/3 57/3 44/3 50/- 52/6 
Fuel Oil- 
Gold shillings per metric ton 12/10 13/9 14/4 15/- 16/6 


* Reduction due to temporary release of *‘ hot "’ oil. 


It has been suggested that if no new major oilfield is 
discovered in America this year or next, a shortage of 
supplies will eventually develop in the American markets, 
provided consumption maintains its present rate of increase. 
But it is necessary to point out that a world shortage is 
unlikely even if a shortage were to develop in the United 
States. Apart from the new fields which can be opened 
up outside America, the development of the hydrogenation 
process introduces a fresh source of oil supply in the shape 
of coal, lignite and shale. Oil produced from coal under 
the hydrogenation process cannot compare in cost with oil 
tapped in liquid form from the ground, but it is not without 
significance that the British and German Governments are 
subsidising the hydrogenation process and that the supply 
of petrol from brown coal in Germany is steadily increasing. 
The world may look forward to increased supplies of motor 
fuel in the future, but, unfortunately, at a higher cost. 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS 

The oilseed-crushing and vegetable oil industry of the 
United Kingdom experienced a rather desultory year, 
relieved, however, towards the close by an improvement in 
the export demand for cotton oil and other soit oils. Except 
for this, overseas trade was only slightly better. The home 
trade, affected very materially by large supplies of cheap 
butter and whale oil, moved slowly but in the right direc- 
tion. Another adverse factor was the unusually heavy 
imports of oilcakes from abroad. ‘The outstanding feature, 
however, was the sharp reduction in imports of linseed and 
the extreme difficulty English crushers had in competing 
with foreign mills. Excise duties on certain oilseeds and 
their products, and exemptions in favour of Empire-grown 
seeds remained the same as in 1933, with the exception that 
the drawback on paints, varnishes, etc., containing oil pro- 
duced from taxed foreign linseed was increased from 50 to 
60 per cent. Net imports of all kinds of oilseeds, nuts and 
kernels into the United Kingdom, at 1,314,096 tons, showed 
an increase of 26,752 tonson 1933, but remained at a low 
level. 

World shipments of linseed were 1,757,000 tons, as 
against 1,792,000 tons in 1933, a decrease of 35,000 tons. 
The principal sources were Argentina, with an export of 
1,487,000 tons, or 42,000 tons more than in the previous 
season, and India with 268,000 tons, or 77,000 tons less. 
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The quantity destined for Europe was 1,406,000 tons, or 
13,700 tons less than in 1933, the great bulk of this being 
absorbed by the Continent. British imports, at 184,000 
tons, were the smallest since 1863. The United States and 
Canada took 245,000 tons, or 10,000 toms less than in 1933. 

Imports of linseed into the United Kingdom comprised 
139,586 tons from India, 43,950 tons from Argentina and 
a small balance from other sources. Before the Ottawa 
agreements, which imposed an import duty on foreign 
(i.e. Plate) linseed in order to give India a 10 per cent. 
preference, Argentina furnished the major proportion of 
our supplies, which in former years approached double the 
quantity imported last year. Continental crushers, able to 
buy in the cheapest market and import their seed duty- 
free, were thus in a position to send large quantities of 
linseed oil to this country in spite of the duty of £3 10s. per 
ton, which it is now sought to have raised to £5 per ton. 
Linseed crushers in this country have been seriously 
prejudiced and resent the tax on their raw material. Prices 
of linseed were on a slightly higher level than in 1933. 
Plate to Hull ranged from £9 2s. 6d. per ton in March to 
#11 15s. in August, the average for seed on spot being 
£10 5s. and for shipment £9 17s. 6d. The lowest price for 
Calcutta linseed for shipment was £10 10s. in November, 
the highest £12 16s. Sd. in August, and the average over 
the year £11 12s. 6d. 

‘the export trade in linseed oil showed some improve- 
ment, but against this had to be set enormously increased 
imports of foreign-made oil, notably from the Netherlands 
and France, aggregating 32,937 tons, or 25,663 tons more 
than in 1933. In sympathy with seed, prices were slightly 
higher than in 1933. In the first six months raw oil on spot 
ex Hull mill ranged between £18 2s. 6d. per ton (in March) 
and £23 10s. (May and June), after which there was a 
gradual decline, with fluctuations, to £17 15s. at the end of 
October. Following this, there was some improvement, 
and the year closed firm at £19 17s. 6d. per ton. The 
average of raw oil on spot at Hull for the twelve months 
was £20 2s. 9d. per ton, as compared with £18 17s. 6d. in 
1933 and £15 Os. 8d. in 1932. 

Most of the cottonseed, which constituted over 40 per 
cent. of total imports and exceeded half a million tons, was 
derived from Egypt or the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan. In 
the first half of the year the price of black Egyptian ranged 
between /4 and £4 10s. per ton on spot at Hull. During 
August and September prices rose by about /1 per ton, 
but slipped back again in October. About this time an 
increased demand for cotton oil was experienced, and when 
it became generally known that the United States was in 
the market, prices advanced rapidly to £7 per ton. America’s 
entry into the field as a buyer of oil completely altered the 
situation. The reduction of the grain and cotton areas 
in the United States, disastrous drought and the consequent 
reduction in the hog population caused huge stocks of lard 
and cotton oil to be quickly absorbed and prices of these 
commodities to rise 150 to 200 per cent. The effect of this 
on the price of cotton oil is shown by the fact that Egyptian 
crude ex Hull mill, which could be obtained at £11 per 
ton in April and £12 at the end of July, stood at £21 per 
ton at the end of 1934 and has since risen to a higher level. 


Imports of soya beans were somewhat below those of the 
previous year. Demand for cakes and meals, for which the 
beans are mainly imported, was normal and for oil only 
moderate. The price of the latter ranged between £14 10s. 
(recorded in April) and £19 10s. (in December) per ton 
ex Hull mill. Trade in rape oil was fairly well maintained, 
the price ex Hull rising from £23 10s. early in the year to 
£27 10s. at the close. Great Britain enjoys a high reputa- 
tion for castor oil, and despite keen competition, exports 
showed an improvement in 1934. The price advanced 
from £30 to £32 per ton for first pressure (barrels included). 
Ground nut oil, in sympathy with cotton and soya oils, 
rose in price from £17 10s. (crude) per ton to £25 at the end 
of 1934. Exports of palm-kernel oil declined further in 
1934, and quotations ranged from £13 10s. per ton to £17. 

The table gives details of British supplies of vegetable 
oils, home production being based on the accepted com- 
mercial yield of oil from the net imports of oilseeds, nuts 
and kernels :— 


BRITISH SUPPLIES OF VEGETABLE OILS 














(In tons) 

Home Production : 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Linesed OF) ..ccccceccccceccee 74,710 113,017 121,397 81,905 1,360 
SPRUE BE ceccsccccesscsoscses 86,635 83,743 71,620 76,313 980 
Other seed oils ...........- 40,651 36,308 42,059 43,068 44,774 
Palm kernel oil ...........+ 3,608 55,642 71,106 57,605 61,158 
Ground nut oil ............ 45,532 54,352 38,290 52,547 5u,792 
Coconut oil, etc. .......+.+. 42,270 44,648 $9,532 61,748 ’ 

BE scivsscnccntencovscvies 346,406 387,710 404,004 373,186 
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Deduct exports : 
Refined..ss..ceccesesseeneesnss 17,612 15,957 13,650 21,192 23,790 
Unrefined .......ssssssse- 60,633 53,332 © 38,604 §=—-27,741 34,509 
Remainder ......s.secssesseeeee 268,161 318,421 351,750 324,253 311,271 
Add net imports .............. 231,580 205,688 171,256 154,171 196,489 








Remaining in United 

BE crsenenvcnsemeven 499,741 524,109 523,006 = 478,424 507,760 

Imports of oilcakes, which rose from 380,000 tons in 
1933 to 545,900 tons in 1934, were greatly swelled by 
heavy arrivals of ground-nut cake from British India, 
which the seed-crushing industry is now seeking to have 
limited by quota. In addition, an increase in the import 
duty on foreign oilcakes from 10 per cent. ad valorem to /2 
per ton is being sought. The supply of oilcakes and me: als 
in the United Kingdom in 1934 (deducting exports and 
adding net imports) is estimated at 1,460,000 tons, as 
compared with 950,000 tons in 1933 and 1,290,000 tons 
in 1932. 

Ample supplies of oilseeds are likely to be available in 
coming months. The estimated yield of linseed in Argentina 
is expected to provide at least 1,750,000 tons for export 
or up to 275,000 tons more than in either of the two pre- 
ceding years; while India, with approximately the same 
acreage as last season, will probably ship linseed up to 
the 1934 level. There is a good crop of cottonseed in 
Egypt, but a serious decline in the United States may 
cause a certain quantity of cotton oil to be imported there. 
World supplies of other oil-bearing materials, taken together, 
should prove fully sufficient for all purposes. 


RUBBER 
The following extract is from Messrs S. Figgis and 
Company’s report for 1934 :— 


The year 1934 will be memorable for the agreement made 
between the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
India, the Netherlands and Siam, to regulate production and 
export of rubber from the East. The formal agreement was 
signed by the appointed representatives of the British and 
Dutch producers on April 28, 1934, and was submitted to 
the respective Governments with the request that they give 
legislative effect to its provisions. The agreement was 
signed by the Governments and was dated May 7th, London, 
and came into force on June Ist. For the purpose of de- 
termining from time to time the amount that may be exported 
from each of the above territories, quotas have been assigned 
as follows :-— 











| Tons Tons Tons Tons | Tons 





Malava ...... Se netaten tas 7 | 504,000 | 538,060 | 569,000 | 589,000 | 602,000 
Dutch East Indies. et. ae ... | 332,000 | 400,000 | 443,000 | 467,000 | 485,000 
a tg | 77,500 | 79,000 | 80,000 | 81,000 | 82,500 
| EE | 6.850 8,250 | 9,000 | 9,000 9,250 
Burma veseseeeeeee | 5,150 | 6,750 | 8,000 | 9,000 | 9,250 
State of North Borneo..............-- } 12,200 | 13,000 | 14,000 | 15,500 | 16,500 
MIE icnnicicdtenencuauwaihovakesdas | 24,000 | 28,000 | 30,000 | 31,500 | 32,000 
he ici ie neha acacia - 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
French Indo-China. .................00. | 22,500 | 27,000 | 34,000 | 44,000 | 52,000 
‘ ‘ 





Recognising that the present sources of supply are more than 
are necessary to satisfy any probable world demand for a few 
vears to come, further planting of rubber is prohibited except 
for experimental purposes, and only to an extent which is equiv- 
alent to one quarter of 1 per cent. of any territory’s existing 
total planted area. For the same reason, re-planting is limited 
to the equivalent of 20 per cent. of the existing planted area of 
any one holding which it is estimated should provide adequately 
for depreciation. So that planting may not be encouraged in 
territories outside the scope of the agreement, the export of 
planting material from territories within the scope of the 
agreement is prohibited. To prevent an abnormal accumu- 
tion of stocks, the agreement provides that producers, as 
well as dealers, will be put under obligation to keep their 
stocks to the normal percentage of their out-turn. The 
scheme is to run for a minimum period commencing June Il, 
1934, and terminating on December 31, 1938, but, prior to 
the latter date, the International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee shall make a recommendation to the Governments as to 
the continuance or otherwise of the regulation. 

Production has again shown a large increase. Our ship- 
ment figures given below represent shipments of rubber from 
producing countries direct to consuming countries. 


SHIPMENTS OF PLANTATION RUBBER 








India, Burma, Fr. Indo-China and 
B.N. Borneo (direct shipments) | 17,500 


Exported from | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 

| Tons | fons Tons Tons Tons 

Ceylon (excluding re-exports).. } 75,600 | 62,300 | 49,300 | 63,800 | 79,700 
Malaya, etc. (including re-exports) 544,400 | 517,800 | 473,100 } 562,900 | 663,100 
Tava, direct CIEE. dcnsassasssene 67,500 | 75,000 | 60,000 | 72,000 | 84,0004 

Sumatra (East Coast) direct ship- | 

SNL chs sncusieknesebnenueehiedaneuecs 65,000 | 70,000 70,000 | 69,000 82,000F 
Other N.E.1. ports, direct shipments! 26,500 | 31,000 | 23,000 | 26,000 | 38,000+ 


17,900 16,000 3 21,000 | 28,000+ 


EE islet ielacinuimnnnes 796,500 | 773,100 | 691, 400 814,700 |974, s800* 


* There were besides about 14,300 tons in l itex form (dry rubber rubbe r), not inchided in 
the above figures, shipped irom Malaya, against 10,470 tons in 1933; also about 
5,300 tons from Sumatra, against 5,000 tons in 1933. 

+ December shipments estimated. 
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Comparative stocks at the end of the last three veai 

| Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 

1932 1933 1934 

Tons | Tons | Tons 

Stock in America .... 379,000 364,541 | 352,632 
Stock in United Kingdom = sen Sats 92,797 | 86,791 134,931 
Dealers’ stocks in Singapore, Penang, etc. ...... 30,744 | 40,435 57,012 
Port stocks in Singapore, Penang, etc. 6,058 3,309 | 10,887 
Dealers’ stocks up-country .... seaes 18,445 16,856 10,683 
Stocks on estates of over 100 acre s | 21,777 | 21,585 12,500 
ROM Meee get ec ose Rete eet | 548,821 | 538,517 | 578,645 





Ihere has been little or no new planting during the past 
year, but several countries have discovered more rubber, 
previously unknown! Until the revised acreage figures are 
available, which will not be until the middle of this year, 
we are printing the same figures as we gave last vear, viz. :— 


Acres } Acres 
Cevlor 540,000 | British N. Borneo and Sarawak 370,000 
Malaya, Ma a 3,100,000 | India and Burma .. 180,000 
Dutch E.1., Java, Sun itra, } French Indo-China, Siam and 
ete. (excluding native other countries .- 450,000 
areas)... 1,400,000 | 


The past year has again shown a large imcrease in con- 
sumption :— 








| 1932 1933 | 1934 | | 1932 1933 1934 

' i | ' ! 

| | | | 

} Tons Tons | Tons | } Tons Tons Tons 
America | 332,000*| 406,000 | 455,000 | Japan. | 56,000 | 65,000 73,000 
England | 79,000t} 79,500 |110,000 | Russia ... | 28,000 | 27,000 48,000 
France ..... 43,000 | 61,000 | 51,000 | Australia ... | 13,000 | 14,000 9,000 
Germany .. 44,000 | 54,000 | 58,000 | Italy .. | 14,000 20,000 20,000 
Belgium . 9,000 11,000 | 10,000 | Other cour itries} 46 000 157,000 64,000 
Canada.. } 21,000 20,000 28,000 | World — 813,600 | 926,000 

j } 

* This figure was increased from 313,000 tons by the Rubber Association of 

America. + Corrected. 


With the probability of restriction, it was natural that there 
would be heavy speculation; prices fluctuated and at times 
moved rapidly. A large business was done, especially in the 
first six months. The yearopened with the price of 4}d. per lb. 
for standard spot sheets, touching on January 17th 4#;d., which 
was the lowest price of the year. At the end of January 
prices advanced, on February 7th, to 54,d., but dropped 
quickly to 4}d., and then rose to 54d. on March 13th, falling 
again in a few days to4}jd. The market became much firmer 
in April, and up to 53d. was paid on the 16th. On April 30th, 
the day on which the passing of the restriction scheme by the 
British and Dutch producers was known, business was done 
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at 6$d., and on May 7th up to 73d. There was then a sharp 
decline down to 6$d. on May 9th, and by the end of the 
month down to 53d. per lb. The beginning of June saw a 
rise of 6d. and by the end of the month to 63d. In July a 
firm market about 7}d., and by August 10th the price rose 
to 7§d., the highest price of the year, which was again reached 
on September 6th. Since then prices have been easier, and 
on the news of the 25 per cent. cut for January-March, 1935 
known on November 3rd, the market fell to 6j;d., and on 
November 22nd to 6d.; since then prices have been quietly 
steady at 6}d. to 64$d. per |b 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


The following review of the non-ferrous metal markets is 
extracted from the annual report of Messrs. Brandeis, 
Goldschmidt and Company :— 


COPPER 


The world’s mining production of copper has increased by 
about 250,000 tons since 1932. The increase during those 
years is confined entirely to three sources: Africa, 100,000 
tons; Canada, 50,000 tons; Chile, 130,000 tons. 


WoRLD MINING PRODUCTION OF COPPER 
(Thousands of long tons) 


1913 1924-25 1928-29 1932 1933 1934* 

Belgian Congo .. 7 88 125 54 66 85 
ee : 5 75 104 135 
Chile.... cabvbenmaeiey 46 188 296 102 166 235 
i hao 34 48 102 112 135 160 
SEE Galieacehikntucaberseccs “0a 57 57 29 34 30 
ES 23 28 28 30 30 
ee 52 52 78 34 40 50 
ens Sosirecnsoneueshs 27 36 54 21 24 25 
Australia ..... 47 13 12 15 16 10 
Rc Rien cick 25 6 30 32 35 35 
— ea Sodlidaiisi tie 66 64 72 70 70 70 
Inited States .. 555 748 856 228 210 200 
Sundries : ; 65 67 105 80 90 75 

Total : 989 1,390 1,820 880 1,020 1,140 

* Estimated. 


Nothing very definite is known regarding developments 
in Russia. We have, therefore, not allowed for any increase 
in Russian production, although it was presumably a little 
larger than in 1933. Russia will have a large production 
within a few years, but it will probably be entirely absorbed 
at home. On the whole it can be said that years of un- 
precedently low prices have failed to throttle any but a very 
small portion of the world’s production. The number of 
copper mines of any importance that have ceased to produce 
during the past year or so—outside the United States—has 
so far been small. Within the United States conditions are 
somewhat different. There a number of really important 
properties have been closed down for a considerable period. 
Most of the Lake mines, some of which belonged to the chief 
United States producers, have probably definitely passed out 
of the copper picture. A great many of the other properties 
that are closed could work profitably at present American 
prices, but there is no market for their output, except at the 
export price level, which is below their costs. While total 
United States productive capacity is close to 1,000,000 tons, 
the outlet for primary copper is at present less than 25 per 
cent. of that figure. In Canada—with copper at present 
price levels—an early large increase of production is unlikely, 
although output in 1935 will probably show another increase 
over that of 1934. Chilean production is not yet at its 
maximum. The great increase in the output of the big 
Chilean mines is a direct consequence of the American import 
duty, which has excluded them from the American market and 
compels them to fight for a market in Europe in competition 
with the growing Canadian and particularly the African 
production. The latter is still increasing and capable of very 
considerable expansion. This is true both of the Katanga 
and the Rhodesian mines. 


Except for a fractional decline in the apparent Italian and 
a slightly larger one in the French consumption, we find an 
increase in consumption throughout the world, but over 
80 per cent. of the year’s total increase of 210,000 tons over 
1933 comes from three countries: United Kingdom, 70,000 
tons; Germany, 60,000 tons; Japan, 35,000 tons. From the 
beginning of the century to the outbreak of the Great War 
copper consumption had doubled almost everywhere excepting 
in Great Britain, which was outdistanced by her competitors, 
particularly Germany. In 1913 the three principal European 
countries accounted for practically 50 per cent. of the world’s 
total consumption, and they used almost three times as 
much as all other countries together, outside the United 
States. In 1934 their combined consumption was only 
30,000 tons over that of 1913 (535,000 against 504,000 tons), 
and but a little over 100,000 tons greater than that of all the 
other countries outside the United States. It represented 
40 per cent. of the world’s total consumption in 1934. The 
increase in the consumption of Great Britain comes from the 
extraordinary activity in the building industry and the 
corresponding growth in the electrification of the country. 
Its maintenance, therefore, depends largely on the future 
of these two important fields. The figures of consumption 
in America at first sight seem disappointing. Though 





















moderately increased, they are only 60,000 tons above the 
depression low point, and remain almost 600,000 tons below 
the boom record. 
Wortp CONSUMPTION OF Raw COPPER 
(Thousands of long tons) 








1913 1924-25 1928-29 1932 1933 1934* 

Great Britain 135 150 129 145 215 
France 125 130 94 105 90 
Germany . 180 230 137 170 230 
on aaicieiicinliaseomicma ines 59 65 52 60 56 
Belgium.... 14 25 25 20 22 
SII sasiccepsrpiinibunaieiinent 17 24 19 30 38 
SE chick venidbiiahigunistiniaiis 12 18 4 5 8 
SE, dct ieicernicacs iat 13 19 24 28 34 
I aianiceaintiaiasay 12 53 43 50 55 
eee 70 75 71 80 115 
United States .. 705 940 WS 345 370 
ae 83 101 62 72 87 

SEE Sacesascncaeoncokeon ee 1,425 1,830 965 1,110 1,320 

* Estimated. 


There was throughout the year an element of doubt and 
uncertainty as to when the steadily growing mining production 
would overtake consumption. Because of the extraordinary 
increase in United Kingdom consumption and the excellent 
demand from Japan, this did not occur until towards the end 
of the year. 

During 1933, Standard Cash in London had averaged just 
over £32 10s per ton. The average price for the first six months 
of 1934 was a fraction higher and the fluctuations were within 
£1 or so for the whole of that period. About the middle of 
January a moderate and short-lived rise started, caused by 
reports that the American Copper Code negotiations, which 
had been under way since July, 1933, were nearing a satis- 
factory conclusion. When this proved erroneous, a slight 
recession took place, followed by another brief advance when 
the actual signing of the Code finally took place early in April. 
That the European market should have advanced because of 
this was illogical, for the provisions of the American Copper 
Code were likely to become bear factors for Europe, something 
which, at the time, was not generally realised. The signing 
of the Copper Code was the outstanding event in the world’s 
copper markets during the past year. About ten months 
had been spent formulating it. When it was finished, its 
regulations proved so complicated that immediately after it 
had been signed, a special committee had to be appointed 
to interpret the various clauses and to determine how they 
could be put into practice. The efforts of the Code authorities 
to eliminate the speculator and middleman are somewhat 
reminiscent of the efforts in the same direction of the defunct 
Copper Exporters’ Association, whose great idea had been 
that with the merchant and dealer excluded from the inter- 
national copper market, wide price fluctuations would become 
a thing of the past and that a satisfactory price level—satis- 
factory to the association, at least—could be maintained at 
all times. 

After the turn of the half-year the European markets 
became much weaker. Increasing production—particularly 
in Chile and South Africa—coincided with practical cessation 
of buying from Germany, owing to the foreign exchange crisis 
in that country, and there was also increased selling pressure 
from America. Fear of a large over-supply completely under- 
mined the stability of the market and, in spite of the already 
extremely low price level, a severe decline took place, which, 
early in October, brought the Standard Cash quotation to 
£25 12s. 6d., the lowest point of the year. An absolute collapse 
of the market appeared imminent, but at this time renewed 
efforts were made for an agreement between the leading pro- 
ducers to establish equilibrium between consumption and 
production, or at least to remove from the market the danger 
of an indefinite expansion of production. During the con- 
cluding weeks of the year prices were influenced by the in- 
creasing probability of some understanding along these lines. 
The market closed several {’s above the worst. 


LEAD 


At the beginning of the year the price in London was under 
{11 per ton for the prompt position. From this point there was 
a steady improvement due largely to the excellent demand in 
the United Kingdom, the price advancing on February 6th 
to {11 16s. 3d., February shipment, which turned out to be 
the highest point of the year. The improvement in price wa3 
not maintained, and with the falling-off in Continental demand 
the quotation again fell in the middle of May to the level 
prevailing at the beginning of the year. For the next six to 
eight weeks the position was unchanged, but during the 
summer months the market gradually weakened, and on 
October 16th the lowest level for the year was reached, the 
price being £10, October shipment. From that time until the 
end of the year the price barely moved at all, and, in fact, did 
not reflect the true condition of the market. 

The London Metal Exchange contract, which, for practical 
purposes, is the only guide to the “ world price,’”’ places upon 
the buyer the responsibility of paying the duty, if foreign 
metal is tendered. As deliveries against such contracts are 
made almost entirely and quite naturally in lead subject to 
duty, the effect on prices has been depressing. The consequent 
decline may be said to offset the 10 per cent. duty, and therefore 
Empire producers have failed to realise the advantage which 
they expected. It is scant consolation to them that foreign 
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producers are faring even worse. A removal of the duty and 
a corresponding narrowing of the contango would almost 
certainly cause the price to advance immediately by about 
10 per cent. or more, and create a renewed outside interest. 


WoRLD PRODUCTION OF LEAD 


(Thousands of long tons) 
1913 1924 1928-29 1932 1933 1934* 





United States ..........000. 389 527 599 248 260 330 
i estnictddncidintneionie 62 159 239 129 125 165 
BORED scceuncccssccccece nail 196 132 126 108 92 75 
OS aa 108 126 168 187 208 190 
EL nintuashccaNaitsiianteutts 6 §2 79 71 72 71 
PID Scnutdiernkenmitecseans 16 77 147 116 116 150 
Germany and Poland...... 185 69 126 117 126 130 
SII deneatieteceeusgacnnes 58 57 52 61 62 65 
Other countries .......... . 140 ill 140 120 114 149 

eee 1,160 1,310 1,686 1,157 1,175 1,325 

* Estimated. 


Consumption in Great Britain has improved considerably, 
the total tonnage taken during the year being about 20 per 
cent. greater than during 1933. On the other hand, pro- 
duction from Canada increased by nearly 30 per cent., chiefly 
during the second half of the year, and this prevented the 
shortage of Empire supplies from becoming acute. The bulk 
of the improvement in consumption is attributable to the 
boom in the building industry, the demand for pipe and sheet 
lead being particularly good. ‘The progress of electrification 
has also led to greater activity in the cable industry, where 
the improvement has run parallel with that of copper. There 
has also been a heavy consumption of antimonial lead in the 
battery trade, caused by the great increase in motor car 
production and the improvement in shipbuilding. The 
revival in the latter industry has contributed to the steady 
demand for lead for the paint trade, but it is important to 
distinguish these uses when estimating to what extent the 
improvement will continue. 

The problem confronting the industry concerns an increase 
in production rather than a falling-off in consumption. Canada 
has already increased her production and is a_ potential 
lead-zinc-silver producer on a scale far greater than she has 
ever been before. Australia still has a 25 per cent. advantage 
in exchange against sterling, and is also in a position to 
increase production when the yield from sales improves. It 
may, therefore, become necessary during the coming year for 
producers to arrive at some form of understanding in order 
to avoid an undesirable increase in stocks. This will depend 
to a large extent upon the effect of legislation in the United 
States with regard to silver. 


CONSUMPTION OF LEAD 
(Thousands of long tons) 


Year U.S.A. Gt. Britain France Germany AllOthers Total 
SE . ercconns 385 § 105 2 265 1,175 
1924-25 ... 605 240 100 140 305 1,390 

650 260 105 210 430 1,655 
250 225 120 110 375 1,080 
285 270 140 145 340 1,180 
310 320 130 165 400 1,325 





* Estimated. 
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The advance in the price of silver is not of great importance 
to all producers, but is vital to many. The larger companies 
will doubtless make efforts to extract practically the last 
ounce of all the metals which can make a difference to their 
costs. So far as can be seen, the higher price for silver— 
although created artificially—will be maintained or even 
raised if the American policy continues during the coming 
year. Were it not for this factor, it could safely be expected 
that the price of lead, which has so long remained at an unduly 
low level, would advance. 


SPELTER 


In January the price on the London market stood at over 
£15 per ton for the prompt position, and remained fairly steady 
during the first half of the year. Subsequently a decline set 
in and the price fell to £11 ils. 3d. in the middle of December, 
and at the close of the year was only slightly above this level. 
In actual fact, however, consumption has been improving 
throughout the year, and it is estimated that it has increased 
over the 1933 total by at least 100,000 tons. Again, the 
stock position has not shown any real deterioration in 1934, 
and the total world stocks, amounting to about 220,000 tons, 
about half of which are held in the United States, would cover 
only about two months’ consumption at the present rate. 

When the Ottawa Agreements were concluded at the Im- 
perial Conference in 1932, the Dominions succeeded in obtain- 
ing preferential treatment for their spelter output in the 
United Kingdom market. The increase in the proportion of 
foreign metal in the stocks consequent upon the duty has 
depressed the London quotation, because the buyer, who has 
to pay the duty, is virtually certain to have non-Empire spelter 
delivered to him. It is, in fact, common knowledge that 
Empire producers have not sold their production at the London 
price, but at a premium over it, which during the greater part 
of the year has amounted to almost the equivalent of a 10 per 
cent. duty. What is even more important is the fact that foreign 
spelter has entered this country despite the 10 per cent. 
tariff and been sold in competition with Empire metal. Manu- 
facturers have, therefore, been paying more for their raw 
material to the extent of the premium than their competitors 
abroad, and this is a serious disadvantage to exporters. At 
the end of the year this situation became sufficiently serious 
for the Import Duties Advisory Committee to hold an inquiry, 
and their report is being anxiously awaited. 

An important occurrence during the year has been the disso- 
lution of the Zinc Cartel. It has been faced with a problem 
of co-ordinating the production in countries with lower costs, 
such as Australia, and with those of great efficiency, such as 
Belgium, and it could hardly be expected that any system 
of fines could work entirely satisfactorily. It did, however, 
display the inherent defect of most systems of control in not 
making sufficient allowance for the progress of new producers 
and the disappearance of others. At the same time its diff- 
culties were increased by the dislocation resulting from the 
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tarifis and economic restrictions in various countries and 
the ultimate embargo on foreign spelter on the part of 
Germany. 

The quota figure of 50 per cent., which had been in force 
from August 1, 1933, continued for the first seven months of 
1934, and it is interesting to note that during this part of the 
year the price of spelter remained above the £13 level. During 
July, however, the market became unsettled owing to doubts 
as to whether the cartel would be renewed, and in the middle 
of the month it was renewed until the end of the year, the 
production quota being raised to 60 per cent. Actually, 
production was somewhat above this figure and producers 
preferred in some cases to pay fines for their excess tonnages. 
The cartel stocks, including outsiders, which at the beginning 
of the year amounted to about 134,000 tons, had fallen by 
July to about 106,000 tons, and at the end of the year stood 
at about 110,000 tons. 


WoRLD SPELTER PRODUCTION 
(Thousands of long tons) 


1913 1925 1928-29 1932 1933 1934* 

United States .. 315 530 560 191 290 325 
Australia .. ‘ 4 46 49 53 54 60 
Japan oe : : 15 19 24 30 35 
Belgium........ ie . 201 168 201 97 135 160 
United Kingdom ........... 65 38 55 27 41 45 
Germany and Poland...... 278 170 261 133 130 157 
SORMEERAVER 00.00.00.0c000008 17 9 il 42 45 45 
SIE iis sheetuickasosmeiern’ 67 67 93 48 54 52 
Holland ..... he ccetiiats: ee 20 26 15 i9 16 
ae es 33 75 77 85 127 
SN 24 34 74 74 112 113 
Total ... piniepete teak 995 1,130 1,424 781 995 1,135 





* Estimated. 


Germany began to operate her refinery at Magdeburg for 
the production of fine zinc at the rate of about 40,000 tons 
annually in the latter part of the year. In Jugoslavia an 
increased production was natural from a purely economic point 
of view, owing to the low exchange and costs and the good 
grade of the ores. Russia is also planning to improve her 
production, but developments in this direction are likely to 
be slow. Additional production is most likely to come from 
countries within the Empire, particularly Australia and Canada, 
where costs are now favourable. During 1934 Canada’s 
output increased by over 50 per cent. above 1933. 

The outlook for the metal is still uncertain and remains 
substantially the same as it was at the beginning of the year. 
The chances of an increase in consumption are perhaps not so 
easy to discern, because for some years past the use of zinc 
as a galvanising material has been losing favour. Monel 
metal is now replacing zinc for certain uses, but it will take 
time to discover whether this displacement will be permanent 
Moreover, in the paint industry competition from lead and 
titanium is a serious factor. The improvement must, therefore, 
come either from progress in the brass, die-casting, and 
rubber industries, or from new uses 


TIN 


In contrast to the rise in price of about {80 per ton, which 
took place during 1933, in the year under review the fluctua- 
tions were very small. In actual fact, the variations did not 
amount to much more than 5 per cent. either side of £228 10s., 
which was the price selected by the sponsors of the Buffer 
Pool Scheme for supporting the market towards the close of 
the year. From the point of view of stability, therefore, it 
=a be admitted that the policy which has been pursued up 
to the present time has been successful. The stock position, 
which had become unwieldy, has been rectified and the 
present visible supply of about 15,000 tons is probably 
adequate under present conditions and compares with a total 
of about 50,000 tons at the end of 1931. Again, it may be 
considered satisfactory that the price has risen from about 
£100 per ton to a figure which leaves a big margin of profit to 
producers not only in the low-cost districts but also in the 
gold standard countries, particularly the Netherlands East 
Indies. This does not, however, mean that the present price 
of over £220 is justified. So long as the framers of the scheme 
were content to throttle production simply for the purpos 
of reducing the stocks to a reasonable figure, criticism of the 
scheme was justified only in so far as it related to the unfair 
apportionment of the burden of restriction as between the 
various producing countries During the earlier part of the 
year producers did not exercise any control other than by the 
imposition of a restriction quota of 40 per cent. of the agreed 
tonnages, plus an additional 4 per cent. in order to adjust 
past divergences. These quotas had been fixed as follows :- 


40 per cent. Quota 


SEL cclnckukvecnbskonvarckasantabrrentesste 28,776 tons 
reece ace 4,356 
SINE cccckacunchshvasubesnsekseseescseinskes 18,596 
EE EME EERO nici sivesencoontesenss 14,532, 
The highest — reached was on April 6th, when the 
quotations were: Cash, {243 15s. to {244 per ton; thre: 
months, {242 7s. 6d. to {242 10s. per ton. It was not until 


an announcement was made in Mé¢ iy that the quotas would 
be increased to 50 per cent. for six months as from April Ist 


that the price gradually began to decline. The quotas at 
this time were, therefore, as follows: Malaya, 35,970 tons; 


Nigeria, 5,445 tons; 
18,165 tons. 
to £4 10s. 


Bolivia, 23,245 tons; Dutch East Indies 
At the end of May the backwardation amounted 
for three months, which caused considerable 


criticism because there was no reason to fear any shortage 
Shortly afterwards an announcement was made 


in supplies. 
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that the buffer stock proposal had been agreed to by the 
various Governments and was to be put into operation forth. 
with. This scheme provided for the accumulation before 
the end of the year of 8,282 tons of tin to be held by the pool, 
part of which could be provided out of a special quota of 
5 per cent. Almost immediately after the announcement of 
the scheme the normal seasonal decline in consumption set 
in, and this—coupled with adverse criticism by certain pro. 
ducers, particularly in Malaya—caused the price to fall to 
£222 15s. per ton (three months) on June 18th, which was the 
lowest level reached during the year. During the second half 
of the year the price of tin fluctuated within very narrow 
limits indeed, but the premium on Straits and Banca tin— 
which had amounted to £20 per ton in 1933-—declined at one 
time to a nominal figure, a natural result of the heavy 
backwardation then ruling, which diverted all brands of tin 
to London. In view of the falling off in consumption, par- 
ticularly in the United States, it was decided in August to 
curtail production quotas as from October Ist to the same 
figure of 40 per cent. as had prevailed during the first three 
months of the year, the 4 per cent. additional adjustment 
quota to continue until the end of the year. It will be seen, 
therefore, that at the beginning of 1935 production will actually 
be lower than at the beginning of 1934. 

If the policy of the producers is to establish a definite 
visible supply, then the statistics of that visible supply should 
be available, which is no longer the case in so far as a buffer 
pool of unknown extent is in existence. Further, if con- 
sumption improves and production quotas can be raised, the 
amount of profit which tin companies make—even on the 
present severely restricted quotas—would be still further 
increased unless the price were correspondingly reduced. It 
is, however, hardly conceivable that future stocks will be 
sold at a price equal to or lower than the market price pre- 
vailing at the time at which they were accumulated. Time 
alone will show whether the present high price can be main- 
tained by artificial methods. The use of substitutes repre- 
sents only one factor in the situation, the effects of which will 
not be seen for some time, and which we may therefore leave 
out of consideration at present. Whilst it is true that new 
uses for tin are being discovered by the Research Council, we 
believe that those uses for which there is no reasonable 
substitute—which admittedly represent a considerable pro- 
portion—-have already been thoroughly developed, and that 
the use in other fields will only be possible if the price factor 
is taken into consideration. The discovery of additional 
sources of the metal is probably a far greater danger. 

During the year various adjustments have been made in the 
structure of the tin-producing companies, and it is notable 
that not only is an additional smelter to be erected in this 
country but that in future Banca tin will be smelted in 
Holland. It would appear that both the Malay States and 
the Dutch East Indies are losing the control which they 
previously held over their own ores, ~and that the market in the 
East will consequently decline in importance. It is also 
interesting to note that the smelting of ores in this country 
or in Holland, instead of near the mines, entails a loss for 
freight on the unproductive part of the ore, which must 
amount to nearly 50 per cent. of the tin produced. This form 
of inefticiency again illustrates the enormous margin of protit 
attainable at present prices. In the meantime the restriction 
scheme is to continue and its inherent defects are not likel) 
to become apparent until it is too late to remedy them. 


COTTON 


As will be seen from the following table (given by Mr J. A. 
Todd in the Empire Cotton Growing Review), world pro- 
duction of raw cotton increased in the 1933-34 season, 
but a reduction is forecast for the current season :— 

WorLpb’s Cotton Crop 
(Thous. bales of 500 Ibs.) 
































Country | 1929- 20| 1930-31 | 1931-32 | 1932-33 | 1933-34 | 1954-95 
con = ee — a ee ee 
United States Lint ....... 144,825 | 13,932 | 17,096 | 13,002 | 13,047 9,731 
Linters.... | 1,241 936 | 1,067 912 | 950 900 
I sei cs cater 16,066 | 14,918 18, 163 13,914 13,997 10,631 
IN a at a es 240 174 | 206 99 220 194 
Eo ccaniemasenctinndn | 564 470 | 558 396 810 1,200 
EE | 266 243 226 234 270 265 
RIED scdcctinersiedone 138 180 | 165 152 162 160 
Other South American .. | 66 52 | 39 43 51 60 
India* ; 5,243 5,224 | 4,007 4,656 4,970 5,000 
. | eae | 2,055 2,317 1,733 2,228 2,700 | 2,927 
Japan and Korea ......... 137 150 93 132 188 200 
East Indies, etc. ......... 18 i8 15 13 13 15 
USSR a cicendnkaadiokome | 1,279 1,589 | 1,846 1,750 1,890 1,650 
SEPID sonseubicimienwestoornen | 73 72 | 110 100 100 100 
Iraq, Ceylon, etc. ......... | 4 3 | 1 + + t 
Asia Minor and Europe. | — 143 119 131 | 68 | 103 151 
|} 1,706 | 1,655 | 1,271 g9y1 1,715 1,560 
| 127 96 | 188 110 | 131 135 
Bast Africa (British)...... | 151 166 | 182 266 | 252 260 
South Africa (British).... 14 | 8 3 2 | 3 $ 
West Africa (British) .... 35 15 5 20 | 20 20 
Non-British Africa ...... | 121 12 94 127 150 150 
West Indies (British) .... | 4 4 2 2 | 2 2 
West Indies (Others) .... 25 21 30 26 25 25 
AMBRE, GIG. cccscocceres | 12 10 a il 16 16 
World's total ........ | 28,467 27,602 | 29,077 25,340 | 27,788 24,724 
World = (excl. United | 
a 12,401 | 12,684 | 10,914 }|11,426 | 13,799 [14,09 
Per cent. of total ......... 43-6 | 46-0 | 37-5 45-1 | 49-6 57-0 
1 


* Government estimate, 400 Ib. bales. t Less than 500 bales. 
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The increase last season was common to most of the 


major producing areas, including India, China, the U.S.S.R. 
and Egypt, but was very small in the case of the U.S.A. 
and Mexico. The estimated reduction in the 1934-35 
season is largely accounted for by the two latter countries, 
for a slightly larger crop is expected in India, China and 
Brazil. World consumption of raw cotton by varieties, 


as 


compiled by the International Federation of Master 


Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, together 
with the development of stocks, is shown in the next 








table :— 
WoRLD CONSUMPTION AND Stocks OF COTTON 
(Thous. running bales, excluding linters) 
Consumptioa 
Season = | World 
ended ) Stocks, 
July 3st . : . : Other | July 3ist 
0: é gy a ta | 
American Indian | Egyptian Varieties | Total | 
Fe ne ee ee ae era 
sce | 15,407 4,523 957. | 4,654 | 25,541 | 7,848 
1929....-0008 15,066 5,178 989 | 4,639 | 25872 | 7,599 
1930......... | 13,015 6,987 | 937 5,162 | 25,201 | 8,815 
Raa 10,901 5,863 853 | 4,864 | 22481 | 10,906 
ca 12,316 4,788 | 980 =| 4,235 22,319 | 12,144 
1083.20.00 | 14,170 4,220 934 5,028 24,352 12,547 
1984 ...... | 13,539 4,770 | 1,108 5,677 25,094 9,969 


World consumption last season was almost back to the 


1929-30 level, all varieties except American benefiting 
from this movement. Prices at Liverpool are given in 
the table below, which clearly brings out the recovery of 
quotations from the low level touched in the 1931-32 
season :-— 


AVERAGE PRICE OF Raw Corron, LIVERPOO! 


(Pence per Ib.) 





American Egyptian 

Season ended July 31st Middliiag Sakellaridis 
Se . 11-17 19°39 
EE bcs on eandediiblennnda ues 10°52 sat Is-14 
SI iniieitideliindsiaicieedien 9-09 14°32 
I citiectintiiieeiica mia 5:7! 9-04 
EE cdechiantbea sin ébiaddenisies 4°81 6-78 
ET iceiishiictilinianiciessivainiec ; 5°62 7-79 
Oe teat 6-67 8-62 
1934 March 6°56 8-89 
June ... 6-6 S51 
September . 7-07 S45 
December .... ms alii 9-06 


\ survey of developments in the cotton market during 


the past year is given in the following extract from Mr F. W. 
lattersall’s Cotton Trade Review for December, 1934 :— 


On January 2, 1934, the quotation for middling American 
cotton on the spot in Liverpool was 5.39d. A hardening 
1ovement showed itself, the figure at the end of that month 
being 6.15d., with a further rise by February oth to 6.80d., 
but the quotation on February 28th was 6.49d. There was 
very little change during March, but April brought an easier 
tende ney, the price on the 30th being 5.96d. Values then 
gan to go against buyers, and 6.84d. was posted on June 
zoth. There was a further upward movement in July and 
the highest price of the year, 7.42d., was registered on 
August roth. By September 29th there had been a fall to 
6.82d., the quotation on October 31st being 6.89d. Novem- 
ber brought very little change, but prices in December were 
rather firmer, the quotation on the 29th being 7.21d. 

(he current season has been notable for the activities of 
the American Government in their attempts to restrict 
supplies and control distribution. In May last the Bank- 
ead Bill was passed, which provided for a tax-free crop of 
10,000,000 bales. According to later statistics the area 
planted was 28,412,000 acres, the total harvested being 
27,515,000 acres. The latest Government estimate of the 
vield is 9,731,000 bales. Last September the Washington 
Government announced that it was willing to lend farmers 
on the basis of 12 cents per lb. on their cotton, and this 
lecision has practically resulted in the price being pegged. 
One important development has been the decline in the 
world consumption of American cotton and a big increase in 
the use of outside growths. So far this season exports from 
the United States are only 2,687,000 bales, against 4,522,000 
bales a year ago. The opinion is held in America that 
before very long world spinners will have to buy American 
cotton on a freer scale, as there are indications of diminish- 
ing supplies of outside growths. The artificial price in the 
United States, however, will undoubtedly stimulate the 
growth of raw cotton in many parts of the world. 

On January 2, 1934, the quotation for Fully Good Fair 
Sakellaridis Egyptian cotton on the spot in Liverpool was 

7.97d. There was a rather smart advance during the next 
few weeks, the figure on February 9th being 9.47d. The 
higher values were not maintained, the quotation on March 
29th being 8.74d. There was not much change during the 
next three months, 8.26d. being posted on June 30th, whilst 

n September 29th the figure was 8. 33d. In November there 
vas an advance to 9. 24d., on the 28th, and the year closed 


at 8.93d. 
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The distribution of British imports of raw cotton by 
quantity and value in recent years is shown below : 


BRITISH IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON 
(Excluding linters) 


























Quantity Value 
Counti — ; 
1932 | 1933 | 1934 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
| \ | 
tre, | 
Of 1} in. staple | Centals Centals | Centals £ | 
aud over: of 100 lbs. | of 100 Ibs.) of 100 Ibs. 
lrom-— ; | 
Anglo - Egyptian j eel st 
Sudan.. - 516,416} 362,959 443,149} 1,823,577 1,248,245) 1,768,149 
British West India | | | ne 
Islands ........ 5,091 4,309 4,680 34,302) 21,714 27,862 
Other British | 
countries ........ 2.880 5,006 11,738 9,131} 10,993 38,671 
BAIR cccccccccce 1,590,713} 2,260,137} 1,851,641| 4,678,303} 6,882,237 5,892,228 
ee $9,852 90,730 94,156 235,747] 278,025) 294,834 
Other foreign | ‘ 
countries ...... 48,477 438,696 23,347 147,072) 164,281 69,897 
Total . | 2,253,429) 2,778,837] 2,428,711 6,948,132! 8,605,495} 8,091,641 
some —|—— 
Under 1} in. staple} | | } 
and over j in. | 
staple : | 
From— } | } } } 
British W. Africa | 34,649 97,222) 109,218) 72 124) 223,086 233,798 
British E. Africa | 105,128} 295,727! 168,910} 239,656 722,438) — 441,571 


British India 
Other British 


266,119} 638,728, 847,629} 467, id 1, 308,907] 1,799,503 
| 
| 





countries . 117,371} 95,244) 111,935) 303 644] 279,797| 345,796 
Soviet Union 260,020) : } | 585,691 oe 
Egvpt $12,349} 937,850, 906,382 2| 2,150,727} 2,699,586] 2,628,127 
U.S.A, 7,155,747| 7,447,891) 4,496,702 16, 138,586] 17,696,652| 11,990,575 
Peru... $67,772| 701, 718} 788, :257| 1 407,023} 2,013,851] 2,448,374 
Brazil 13,790} 127,463] 1,443,032} ' 30,696} 320,883} 3,749,552 
Argentina 


385,695) oe 280} $28,155, 830,060; 576,587] 1,214,651 
Other for reign i | 


countries .... 178, 346) 122,798; 131,019 334, 956} 283, 537} 356,067 





Total ......... | 9,896,986|10,704,721| 9,431,299]22,61: 3320) 26,125, 324|25,258,014 
Of j in. staple | | 
anda under : } } } 
Trom | } | 
British India 269,196 450,574 683,591! 488,875) 883,575) 1,318,333 
Other British | } | | 
countries . 16,046} 11,522 8,700) 32,045 26,055) 21,634 
eas aseceevesass 119,610 92,922 $3,805) 255,836) 226,426) 228,293 
(ther toreign | 
intri 20,363 10,296 6,161) 45,829 21, 890) 14,319 
Lotal } 425,215 sonnee 782,257 $22,585) 1,157 1946] 1, 582,579 
Grand total* 12,575,630! 14,048,872] 12,642,: 207/30, 84,0371: 35,888,7 765'34,932,: 234 


. Total | Kritish imports of raw cotton in 1913: Quantity, 21,742,996 centak 
value, £70,570,547 


SILK 

World supplies of raw silk during the season ended 
June 30, 1934, as estimated by Messrs. Morel-Journel et 
Cie, were lower than in the previous season largely owing 
to bad weather conditions in Japan, which affected both the 

spring and summer - autumn crops of 1934. 

WorLpD Supply OF RAw SILK 

(In metric tons). 




















season ended 1913-14 1929 so} 1931 s2| 1932-33 | 1933-34 |19394-35" 
June 30th | ! | a rs 
Export from Shanghai | | | Bae 
(including Tussa .. | 5,800 6,480 2,160 | 2,716 2,274 13 
IE cccccacaioret ~~) oe 2,845 1,550 | 1,570 1,720 1,880 
eee } 12,120 28,745 33,020 31,100 29,940 | 30,780 
Do. Persia and Central | a 
Asia | 435 325 | = =145 38 165 150 
Do. India and “"Indo- | | | 
China . 115 60 a 
European crop ... : 4,235 5,095 3,410 3640 | 3,514 2,905 
Levant crop . 1,880 1,02 665 | 668 | 689 830 


Total ............ | 27,365 











* Estimates 


THE 


PIONEER LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Offices : 


Established 


67, Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 1891 


Life Assurance Funds: 
Exceed HS850,000 


Total Claims Paid: 
Exceed &1,600,000 
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The market in raw silk suffered a further setback until 
September, 1934, from which date there was asmall recovery. 
The trend of quotations at Lyons is shown in the next 
table taken from the review of the silk market in 1934, 
published by Messrs. Morel-Journel et Cie., Lyons :— 


Raw SIL_K PricEs—ENpD oF DECEMBER 
(In Francs—Lyons Terms). 























1929 1931 1932 | 1933 | 1934 

Italian, Extra, 13/15 ..........ccccc0» 245-250} 115-118} 85-88 65-67 52-54 

Syrian, 2nd class, O/11.......0.000..0. 245-250} 113-116} 90-93 76-78 54-55 
Shanghai steam filre., double extra 

Se inaiianiassaskinborcencnenkonsi 290-300) 150-155} 100-105] 75-78 60-61 

»» Szechuen filre., Extra A 13/15 235-245) 120-125) 80-85 68 70 48-50 

»» Native Tussah, "extra 8 cocoons. Se 65 45-50 34-36 35-36 

Japan filre., double extra crack13/15| 280-285] 140-145] 90-92 60-62 §2-53 

% Se SED: enchenuceces 265-270) 130-135] 85-87 58-60 51-52 

Canton filre., petit extra 13/15....... | 215-220] 112-115] 77-80 56-58 52-54 

- best 1 par 13/15 . 180-185} 100-105] 70-72 50-52 48-49 





Consumption in Europe during 1934 was better than in 
the previous year, deliveries through all conditioning 
houses being estimated at 7,427 metric tons, as compared 
with 6,914 in 1933. But imports into the United States are 
estimated at only 26,255 tons, as against 30,873. Although 
part of this fall is due to a reduction of stocks, consumption 
was below the level of 1933, particularly during the summer 
months, owing to strikes. The statistical position of the 
industry improved during the year, as visible world stocks 
fell from 323,171 bales in November, 1933, to 275,000 bales 
in November, 1934. Prices, however, continued so un- 
remunerative to producers that both the Japanese and 
Italian Governments had to subsidise reelers in the early 
months of the year to prevent their closing down mills, 
and imports of raw silk into Italy were prohibited. On the 
other hand, the development of weaving industries in 
producing countries has been stimulated by these low prices, 


WOOL 


The absence of unwieldy stocks—the 
producers of other raw materiz d a favourable 
setting for the wool market in 1933. But in November of 
that year the fever of speculation took hold of the market, 
and by January, 1934, prices had risen to a level almost 
double that of March, 1933. As was to be expected, 
consumers were unwilling to follow so large an advance, 
and the market in raw wool promptly collapsed. The 
index of new wool prices, compiled by the Weekly Wool 
Chari, declined almost uninterruptedly from 102 (July, 
1914 = 100) in January to 63 in December. 


As the following table, compiled by the Imperial Economic 
Committee, shows, world production of raw wool in 1934-35 
is expected to equal the previous year’s clip :— 


nightmare of 





WorRLD WooL PRODUCTION 


(In millions of lbs.: greasy basis) 























: ; Union = 
— Aus- Argen- | New United United , 
Sse . « . 

—_— tralia tina Zealand . States | Kingdom World 
1928-29 968 347 272 290 384 | 114 3,886 
1929-30 938 353 | 273 309 400 | «(112 3,918 
1930-31 912 361 271 302 433 111 3,825 
1931-32} 1,007 378 | 283 314 460 | 113 3,825 
1932-33) 1,062 388 {| 288 330 435 119 3,832 
1933-34 990 385 j 301 284 450 120 3,717 

+1934-35) 1,020 385 292 | 250 | 440 114 3,710 
+ Provisional. 


Despite the pronounced fall in prices, the smaller clip 
of 1933-34 was not fully absorbed in that season, and, as 
the following table shows, stocks at the end of the last 
season were somewhat larger than a year ago :— 


Stocks OF RAw Woo. at END oF 


(In millions of Ibs.) 


SEASON 








Australia (a) Argentina (6) |New Zealand (a)|South Africa (a 
In Store at At Ports (sold 
Selling Centres All Centres All Centres and unsold) 
9-9 18-5 19-5 7-4 
13-7 25-0 28-0 9-9 
32-8 19-8 82-8 6-6 
16-6 13-2 97-0 17-2 
44°5 67-0 117-9 24-0 
12-9 15-9 78-6 5-0 
65-0 41-9 49-8 29-0 








(a) Season ended June 30th. (b) Season ended September 30th 
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The extent of the fall in prices is shown in the next 








table :— 
Woot PRICES IN LONDON 
In pence per Ib. July, Dec. 5, | May 24, | Mar. 15, } Jan. 16, | Dec. ll, 
Fleece Wools 1914 1928 1932 1933 1934 1934 
d. d. d. d. d. d. 
70's super ial en 32 48 19} 21} 373 24} 
64/67’s good medium .... 30} 45 18 19} 34 22 
60/64’s good medium .... 30 43 17% 18} 33 20 
58/60’s good medium .... 29 41 16 17 31 19 
56’s fine crossbred ........ 26 36 12 133 28 17 
50/56’s fine crossbred..... 23% 33 10 12 25 14) 
46/50’s crossbred . 18 27 7 7} 18 10 
46’s crossbred . ose 17 25 6 6 14 3} 
44°s crossbred ..........00. 16 24 5} 5} 134 s 
Developments in the wool market have been summarised 


as follows in the Weekly Wool Chart :— 


The outstanding feature of the wool trade during 1934 was 
the almost continuous decline in prices. The peak of the rise 
which commenced in April, 1933, was reached in the early 
weeks of 1934. In the case of 64's warp tops the price rose 
from 224d. at the end of March, 1933, to 42$d. in early Janv- 
iry, 1934, whilst in the same period 50’s carded crossbred 
tops rose from 11}d. to 22d. Subsequent events have proved 
that the state of trade and the prices which could be made 
for fully manufactured goods, did not justify such a remark- 
able advance. Very little business was done on the basis of 
the higher prices quoted, but the average of purchases made 
by users in the last quarter of 1933 was higher than could be 
passed on to the ultimate consumer. It is now evident that 
the re-stocking process which was stimulated by the rising 
prices last year, was overdone and there inevitably followed 
i period of comparative quietness. Meanwhile, the excessive 
supplies in the hands of producers and distributors were 
gradually being absorbed. At the same time there was a 
natural price reaction, and although there were occasional 
advances, the general trend was downward, and eventually 
64's warp were quoted as low as 24$d.—and were bought at 
a shade less—whilst 50’s carded came down to 133d. Thus 
prices for these representative qualities reverted to within 
twopence per lb. of the low level from which the 1933 advance 
started. 


FLAX, HEMP AND JUTE 


Production of hard fibres continued to increase in the 
past year. The estimates of Messrs Wigglesworth and 
Company, Ltd., are shown below : 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF HARD FIBRES 





| 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 

Philippine manila 136,000 112,000 152,625 175,00) 
Philippine maguey.. 6,700 4,900 5,760 10,950 
Mexican henequen ... 70,000 88,000 93,000 92,000 
Bast AGECOR GAM ..ccccccccsccccsseces 83.000 $5,000 102,000 111,000 
West African sisal .........0..scce0c006 _— 6,000 6,000 10,000 
Java and Sumatra sisal and cantala 66,000 70,000 85,000 80,000 
Do. Do. Abaca (maniia) 10,000 10,000 10,000 5,000 
West Indian sisal....... ; 6,350 6,000 6,000 10,000 
New Zealand hemp and tow.. 3,135 4,000 6,400 4,900 
Mauritius 500 500 500 500 
381 ,685 386,400 467,285 499,350 


While flax, jute and Italian hemp rose sharply in price 
during the past year, quotations for sisal registered a 
decline :— 





FIBRE QUOTATIONS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 























jan. 1, } Jan. 1, | Jan. 1,} Jan. 1,] Jan. 1,} Jan}, 
1913 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
. oil pave I 
c @£2:5% 8% wet ook eee 
Italian PC/SB . 45 0] 3110] 40 0] 51 0 | 5010] 61 10 


penseus a ton 


Flax Livonian Zk . 
Soviet 1V Group flax. 
Soviet ITI Group tow. 
Bombay hemp H.J.P. 
Bengal Sunn No. 2 ... 
Benares No. 2 
Jute, Firsts.... 
Manila J2 (U.k.).. 
New Zealand, Fair .. 
African Sisal, No. 1 
Cebu Maguey, No. 2. 
Mauritius hemp, Prime 
Mexican Henequen 


42 0134 0) 42 O|}] 56 0} 43 01] 77 ° 
44 0)36 0} 45 O} 60 0] 4710] 82 8 
aA 30 0139 01] 49 0] 36 0475 ° 
23.15} 14 0} 17 511510] 2110) 18 ° 
23 0] 23 0419 0] 20 0] 22 0} 21 O 
1710} 13 0113 0} 1115 ]15 5] 13 10 

| 26 011510) 2010) 15 Of] 15 10} 1715 


35 5123 0} 2010] 18 10] 14101, 15 0 
32 0] 22 0]19 0116 Of] 14 Of 15 ¥ 
3610119 01/1610] 15 0716 Of 15 0 
Stes 19 011610] 1410] 12 Of} 11:10 
3110 | 24 0} 23 O |} 22 10 | 22 10) 22 
7tce. | 4-80c. | 2ke. 2hc. 


” 
” 


per Ib, 





A description of developments in the fibre market, taken 
from the annual review of Messrs Wigglesworth and Com- 
pany, Ltd., is given below :— 


Last year we called attention to a change in the relation 0 
soft and hard fibres, which had not so far caused any serious 
alteration in price level. The current year has, however, 
given full course to this upward movement in the price of flax 
and Italian hemp, due to smaller crops. Hard fibres on the 
contrary have continued throughout the year to be sold at 
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unremunerative prices, but the good value offered has led to 
an increased consumption, especially of Manila and Davao 
grades, the demand for the latter having expanded considerably, 
while sisal has held its own despite some dislocation of the 
market through American and German abstention. 


Flax.—The continuance of the vogue for linen in furnishings, 
drapery and clothing was fully exploited by manufacturers, 
who reaped the reward of their willingness to adopt new ideas 
in weaving, dyeing and finishing—in short to keep abreast 
of modern developments. Buyers entered the market for 
bulk quantities of Soviet flax and tow early in January and 
from then onwards demand was good so that at no time during 
the year was there any protracted period of dullness. From 
the opening level of £46 for Fourth Group Slanetz and Livonian, 
flax prices moved steadily upward and at the end of the year 
had reached £80, an advance of 74 per cent. The rise in tow 
prices Was much more acute—Ralo tow No. 6 at £62 per ton 
in December showing an advance of 180 per cent. on the 
January value of £22. Business in new crop flax commenced 
in October, when large quantities of Soviet flax were sold, and 
fom then onwards the upward movement in prices was 
accelerated. The majority of spinners in the United Kingdom, 
France and Belgium had kept out of the market in the not 
unreasonable expectation of a fall in price due to larger sup- 
plies, but all calculations were upset by the introduction of 
unforeseen circumstances: firstly, very heavy purchases by 
Germany, and secondly, the likelihood of a smaller export from 
the U.S.S.R. owing to the expansion of the linen industry in 
that country. These two factors dominated the situation 
night up to the end of the year, the market being exceedingly 
firm, with no early prospect of a change in the price trend. 
Already 40,000 tons of Soviet flax and tow have been marketed 
and fully two thousand tons of the Latvian crop. The improve- 
ment in prices resulted in a larger area under flax in all 
producing countries with the sole exception of Russia where 
the acreage showed a slight decrease. In the three Baltic 
States the increase averaged 30 per cent., but greater con- 
sumption in these countries, on the principle of utilising home 
products instead of foreign fibres, reduces the quantity avail- 
able for export. 


Juie.—This fibre has shown remarkable stability in price, 
although at an unremunerative level from the producer’s point 
of view, the utmost fluctuations of Firsts during the past year 
being no more than {3 per ton from {£14 to £17, and the 
average for the period being £15 10s. Active conditions early 
in the year caused the price of Firsts to advance to {17 and 
the market remained steady for some time, only reacting 
when the trouble in Germany arose. Thereafter, during the 
period of readjustment, prices dropped, and another stead) 
period ensued at about £15 for Firsts. The forecast at 
/,963,800 bales had little influence on prices, being close to 
last season’s 7,933,200 bales, with an actual outturn of about 
9,000,000 bales. Towards the end of the year the belief 
that the Government scheme for the reduction of acreage will 
prove successful has led to a strong “ bull’’ movement in 
Caleutta, and prices have climbed to £17 15s. for Firsts, with 
a brisk business doing at a premium in forward shipments 
as distant as March-May. 


indian Hemp.—Bombay.—Indian fibres are steadily growing 
‘ popularity and the improvement in their quality is reflected 
‘n the smaller number of arbitrations and an absence of heavy 
allowances. The increasing demand for Bombay hemps 
tarted late in the previous year with the new crop trading 
period and throughout the early part of 1934 the market rose 
‘apidly, With the approach of autumn, holders showed 
nore anxiety to sell and following the analogy of Benares, 
which had declined smartly on the expectation of a larger 
Crop, sellers gradually increased their pressure. Towards the 
end of the year consumer’s demand again asserted its influence 
‘ad the small spot stocks were quickly absorbed. This led 
‘0 an increased inquiry for early shipment and a general 
‘ecovery of 30s. to 40s. per ton from the lowest point. 


Manila Hemp.——The outstanding feature of the year was the 
taintenance of a low level of prices. For a brief period in 
Jaluary, taking J2 and K grades as a basis, values touched 
‘16 and £15 respectively, but from that time forward the 
inarket sagged until in June the lowest points of £14 10s. and 
‘12 10s. were touched. Since then stability has been the 
keynote with fluctuations so minute as to be hardly noticeable. 


East African Sisal.—With the advent of 1934, conditions 
“ppeared to be slowly but surely on the mend, prices having 
own a steady improvement during the autumn of 1933, 
the movement continuing until April-May of this year, when 
No. 1 touched £17 10s. per ton. At this point, however, 
drought conditions in the various grain producing countries, 
“specially in North America, manifested themselves to such 
an extent as to overshadow the market, bringing the price of 
ssal to £14 5s. by July, since when the market has hovered 
around that figure during the second half of the year, the 
‘owest point being reached at {13 5s. in October. 


Java and Sumatra.—This market followed very closely the 
“Ourse of African prices, values for the first part of the year 
luctuating between Fls. 14 to Fls. 15 for “‘ A” grade, but from 
May onwards a sharp fall was registered, since when the 
Price has been almost stationary around F's. 12}. 


b ‘Mexican Henequen.—Vrice movements during the year 
ave been few and far between, although in total the decline 
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represents approximately /4 per ton, about the same as that 
of Java and African, the fall being from the highest point in 
January, 33 cents per Ib. to 3 cents basis New York, during 
November. 


The next table shows British imports of flax, hemp and 


jute in 1932, 1933 and 1934 :— 


BritTisH Imports OF FIBRES 























Quantity Value 
Country a ee earn ee { " 
1932 1933 | 1934 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
| : ‘ ora 
Flax : | Tons Tons Tons £ é £ 
From— } 
British countries .. 360) 238 489 17,336 11,122} 27,743 
Soviet Union § ...ccccccocccse 8,303 5,788} 11,413} 356,466] 295,698} 589,247 
es 9,431 3,842 3,853} 395,021} 174,892) 188,817 
en ~ 11,385} 14,653] 16,905} 862,035 1,184,354! 1,350,270 
Other foreign countries ... 3,469} 5,254) 65,035] 178,379) 295,267 











1,394 





| 





























| — — 
Tete......<. : . | 30,873| 27,990) 37,914]1,695,893] 1,844,445)2,451,344 
Flax tow or codilla : 
From— 
British countries .. 97 88 77 2,522 1,924) 1,606 
Soviet Union ............... | 10,904] 17,449] 18,660} 305,843) 541,539) 536,513 
I ioicaccensssaiccccecsence | Se See 898} 164,728} 55,461] 32,532 
Other foreign countries... | 1,241} 3,620} 4,185} 31,135} 105,213) 129,252 
—— — ig ahaa pe a T apres 
ix dacnitinenicss |} 17 762| 22,671 23,820) 504,228} 704,137] 699,903 
| = caleetin ie: amiinia ciann: ‘es ie ee 
Hemp, not further dressed | | 
after scutching or de- | | | 
corticating : } | 
From— | | bs 
British East Africa....... |} 15,980] 16,846} 25,440) 248,540) 258,110) 394,539 
Other British countries | 4680] 6,386) 5,919] 75,702} 87,787) 101,804 
De isciviiidatnsstancs —e 6,036} 7,313) 7,608] 225,083} 347,432) 376,567 
Philippine Islands .. 22,157] 31,628] 42,499} 402,059) 519,080) 611,699 
Other foreign countries 8,255} 5,349) 4,485 161,446) aces 143,346 
Total......... | 57,108} 67,522} 85,951/1,112,830| 1,317,354] 1,628,455 
—_—— |} ~ — —E — - Pee 
Hemp, further dressed, and | satis 
hemp tow or codilla.......... 7,756] 6,980} 4,681) 173,817) 137,422) 107,855 
Jute, raw : | | | 
From— | 








2,434,534) 2,612,606! 2,860, 163 
238 204) 78 
12,443) 
} 


British India .. .... | 183,369] 167,799} 193,821 
Other British countries ... | 23 17 13 


Foreign countries . | 1,298 955} 795} 19,155 











134,690) 168,771} 194,629; 2,453,927 2,625,253) 2,871,630 
| i 


Total.... 
| | 


{ 
! / 





Imports of flax, hemp and jute all recorded an appreciable 


increase in 1934. 
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Banking Service 


for Australian 
nd 


a 
New Zealand Trade 


With over a Century of experience and 
progress the Bank of New South Wales 
through its 725 Branches offers a com- 
plete and efficient banking service 
throughout Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand and the Pacific Islands. 
Its facilities include :— Establishing Credits 
for Wool and other produce ; Negotiating 
and Collecting Bills of Exchange ; Issuing 
Drafts and making Mail and Cable | 
Transfers ; Quoting Forward Exchange | 
Rates; Opening Current Accounts and 
receiving Deposits. Full particulars of | 
these services may be obtained on | 
application to the London Office. <j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


BANK of 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
Incorporated in New South H ales with Limited Liability | 
| 


(With which are amalgamated the Western Australian Bank 
and The Australian Bank of Commerce Limited) 


AGGREGATE ASSETS, 30th September, 1934—£116,995,000 
London Office : 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
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MANUFACTURES 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE past year witnessed a substantial improvement in the 
iron and steel industry. Production of steel in 1934 was 
only 8 per cent. below the level of 1929. While the expan- 


sion of demand was most marked in the home market 
owing to the recovery of the building, motor vehicle, 
engineering and shipbuilding industries, exports also 


registered an appreciable improvement over 1933. 

The event of the past year was the provision of machinery 
for the reorganisation of the industry by the revision, on 
April 19th, of the constitution of the National Federation 
of Iron and Steel Manufacturers (now known as the British 
Iron and Steel Federation). In addition to approving 
the scheme of reorganisation contained in the revised 
Constitution of the Federation, the meeting of April 19th 
passed a resolution instructing the Council and Executive 
Committee, to be appointed under the revised Constitution, 
to give their earnest attention forthwith to the measures 
to be taken in collaboration with associations in the in- 
dustry: (a) To promote the maximum manufacturing 
and commercial efficiency throughout the industry; (0) to 
expand the export trade in iron and steel products; and 
(c) to obtain the affiliation of associations. The develop 
ment of the industry in recent years is summarised in the 
following table :— 
























































3RITISH IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
t Iron, Steel and Unemployment 
(Thousand Tons} Manufactures ial 
eo Comiend ee Oa 
Year “ G.M.B. 
Steel No. 3 
Pig Ingots |~ an en Pit | Steel 
Iron and Imports | Exports las Iron : 
on 
| ! 
| 
| s. d % | % 
4,969 | 60 0 ve | 
4,196 72 9 14-6 18:3 
4,260 65 10 16-8 21°5 
4,380 70 6 12-1 19-8 
3,160 66 11 23-9 34-0 
1979 58 7 | 39-3 | 45-9 
1,887 58 6 43-3 | 47°8 
eines aah 
19841939198 o4| 1803 19341999 934]r999) 994 
aa 
I scene 287) 441) 444) 711) 69 120| 149] 164/62 6/62 6/43-5/32-1)44-9/29-7 
Feb. ...... | 271] 414] 483] 708) 78] 123) 136] 142/62 6/67 6/42-3}29-6/44-0/29-0 
Mar. ..... . | 332] 504] 578) 835] 97] 122) 155] 171/62 6/67 6/40-9/28-2/32-2/27-0 
April ...... | 325) 496] 510) 717) 77) 71) 133 165|/62 6/67 6)41-6/25-8)44-3/26-4 
340) 528} 600) 7 85] 122! 179] 191/62 6\67 6|39-4/25-4/39-8/26-0 
WRB.ccccee 346) 515} 569) 758} 69 98| 154] 204/62 6/67 6/36-6/23-8|38-7)|24-1 
\oy eases 344) 528) 567| 718) 63] 126) 156] 197/62 6/67 6)35°3)23-2)38-1}/24-9 
August ... | 363) 503] 551) 667; 80 102) 155 193/62 6\67 6|33-7|24-0|37-0)26-8 
Sept. ...... | 360) 500} 669) 735] 80) 90! 157] 198/62 6)67 6/33 -4/23-0)32-0}25-0 
eee 373] 527) 668] 812] 89) 120) 194) 221/62 6/67 6)35-7)22-9)33-6)23-6 
TR, Succes 375| 507| 695] 766] 92] 104) 184] 220/62 6/67 6/33-7\22-1)31- 3|23-9 
BBS.. coccee 409} 513) 669) 655} 91 om 173] 187/62 6/67 6)34- |22- 3p 3°7 
— —_——— EEE eee —_—|—- = = = 
er |4136/5979/702 24) 8860) 971 1367] 1922) mes o 6\67 1|37- 3: 8 





The next table, taken from the Jron and Coal Tyvades 
Review, shows that the prices of a number of materials 
at the beginning of 1935 were higher than a year ago 


IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


Jan. 26, Jan. 25, J 1” 
1933 


‘ 5 a ‘ 


Class of Material 


jron ore— 
Rubio, Middlesbrough 0 
Hematite, West Coast (at mines) 0 
Pig-iron— 
No. 3 foundry, Cleveland 3 
No. 3 foundry, Scotch 3 
Hematite, mixed nos., West Coast delivered 
Sheffield... - oeens : 43 6 43 6 '‘3e¢ 
Hematite, mixed nos., East Coast e 219 0 , 
Finished iron and steel 
Marked bars, S. Staffs 1 
Crown bars, 5. Stafis 
Steel rails : ¥ — 
Galvanised sheets (export) . pove l 
Steel angles, Middlesbrough.. 
Steel angles, Glasgow ... 
Ship plates, Middlesbrough 
Ship plates, Glasgow ... 
Boiler plates, Glasgow 
linplates, 1.C. cokes, f.o.b 
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A description of the developments in the principal 
producing areas of the United Kingdom is given in the 
following extracts from the Iron and Coal Trades Revieu 
of January 11, 1935 :— 


North of England.—The industrial returns for the past 
year constitute a heartening record of progress. Every pro- 
ducing area has shared in the revival, but the advance in 
this area has been more marked than in any other. An 
increase of 600,000 tons in the output of pig iron represents 
an advance of 60 per cent. An increase of half-a-million tons 





of steel is equal to an expansion of 41 per cent., whereas the 
corresponding percentage for the whole country is 24.3 per 
cent. Tees shipments are up approximately 30 per cent., but 
the expansion has been almost solely confined to manufac. 
tured iron and steel. Imports of foreign ore are near) 
double those for 1933 and the tonnage of ironstone drawy 
from the Cleveland mines has been increased by 600,000 
tons. The average realised price of Cleveland pig iron fo; 
the year is less than 56s., compared with a quoted price o 
67s. 6d. per ton delivered Middlesbrough. The production 
of hematite iron on the East Coast is entirely based upo: 
imported ores, but producers have been able to manufactur 
and sell more cheaply than their competitors. Prices 0; 
foreign ore have shown very little variation throughout th- 
year. An increasing trade in special steels is being developed 
notably for the motor-car and aircraft industries. 


Scotland.—The improvement experienced during 1933 wa: 
continued and a further expansion achieved. The hom 
trade has provided by far the most satisfactory outlet and 
has offset to a considerable extent the somewhat disappoint. 
ing volume of overseas trading. There has been a good 
outlet for basic and hematite pig iron, and prices were a¢- 
vanced. The position of the light castings section has been 
good and the outlook is still bright. At the opening of th 
year there were ten blast-furnaces in operation; by April the 
number had been raised to 15, but it is now back to 13 
Conditions at the heavy steelworks were promising and Clyd: 
shipyards booked a number of orders. The tube trade mad 
a good start and makers have at present moderately good 
order books. Trading in wrought iron was fairly regular 
but production was confined to about three days per week 
In the re-rolling department, output was much under th 
capacity of the available plant. Conditions in the shee: 
trade varied, works producing the heavier gauges of black 
sheets being much better employed than those operating or 
the lighter gauges. 


Sheffield.—This area has at long last emerged clear of the 
years of depression and to-day is one of the busiest centre: 
in the Kingdom. Work was fairly constant in the iron and 
steel branches and in steel production record figures wer 
reached. The pig-iron trade had a more satisfactory year 
than for a long period, although at most centres stocks had 
been added to during the lean years to such an extent that 
makers were able to meet the heavier demands very largely 
from accumulations. With regard to hematite, the year was 
a satisfactory one for producers. Some progress has to bk 
reported in finished iron, but the position was by no means 
satisfactory. From the outset, there was activity in the steel 
trade and each month saw the position further improved, » 
that record production figures were achieved. The year in 
the scrap market may be described as satisfactory, and there 
was a steady demand in most sections. Sheffield is unques- 
tionably reaching out to prosperity. 


North West of England.—Steady progress was made in the 
equipment of plant that the area might retain and expand 
the trade with which it is peculiarly fitted to deal. Opera 
tions at furnaces and rolling mills were maintained througb- 
out the year. Production of hematite pig iron and of aci¢- 
Bessemer steel was greater than in any of the later post- 
war years. Workington is clearly destined to become the 
important seat of the acid-Bessemer steelmaking industry 
The Scottish outlet for West-Coast hematite pig iron did not 
develop as favourably as was hoped, and it cannot occasion 
surprise that Continental demand did not increase materially 
The recovery in the export trade must, in the nature 0 
affairs, be a slow business. There has been some political 
agitation in this district for the greater use of native ore 
but there are substantial reasons for the use of a proportion ©! 
foreign ore at Workington. 


South Wales.—The iron and steel industries have had ¢ 
better year than has been experienced since 1931. The 
strength of the home markets has made this possible, # 
those overseas are still difficult, due to restrictions and finan- 
cial limitations. Makers of heavy steel products have had é 
good year and have been able to keep their plants ven 
busy. The greater proportion of the steel is used for th 
manufacture of tinplates and sheets, and the prosperity © 
these two industries has a most important bearing on t 
welfare of the district. As the demand has been fairl 
constant, prices have not varied very much. The tinpla‘ 
industry was slightly better employed, in spite of the fac’ 
that exports were lower. The feature of the year is th’ 
establishment of an international arrangement, to divide th 
export trade in certain proportions. A minimum price wa 
nixed in August, equivalent to 18s. 2d. per standard box 
basis, f.0.b. Welsh ports. The galvanised sheet industry he 
had another poor year, but the scrap-iron and steel market 
has been more active, due to increased production of st 
throughout the country. Prices have not fluctuated ver 
much. 


The following table, compiled by the British Iron an¢ 
Steel Federation, shows that production of iron and steel 
increased in all countries enumerated with the exceptio? 
of France. 
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WoRLD PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND STEEL 
(In millions of tons) 





1934 
> . 
1913 | 1929 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | (Partly 
esti- 
mated) 
ao ' 
Pig iron :— 
United Kingdom ...... 10-26 7°59 3°77 3°57 4°14 5-98 
GORD rccccescecscscesee 10-73* 13-19 5-97 3°87 5-19 8-50 
a ccc vaensunkaweds 8-93* | 10-20 8:07 5-45 6-22 6-06 
I lacs da cadeneiedain 2°45 3°98 3°15 2:74 2°70 2-84 
Luxemburg ............. 2-51 2-86 2-02 1-93 1-86 1-92 
it ites caencntiensete 1-35 2-07 1-49 1°33 1-57 1-80 


36-23 39-89 24-47 18-89 21-68 27-10 











Total, Western Europe... 
Other European Coun- 











SR ah tas dia cawanaieeian 9-02 9-14 8-15 8-79 9-71 13-56 
United States............ 30-97 42-61 18-43 8-78 13-35 15-91 
Australia, Canada and 

SEE! cdinclnanenasansels 1-28 3-02 1-7 1-26 1-67 2-13 
Other Countries ........ 0-40 2-69 1-91 1-97 2°36 2-64 

EE 77-90 97-35 54-73 39-69 48°77 61-34 

Steel :— 
United Kingdom ...... 7-66 9-64 5-20 5-26 7-02 8-86 
SE enn scitas sascares 11-99% | 15-99 8-16 5-68 7-49 11-64 
I inivannasccoscesaes 6: 86* 9-55 7:70 5-55 6-43 6-05 
IN aii iiceniannisanwets 2-43 4-04 3-06 2-76 2-70 2-90 
Luxemburg a 1-31 2°65 2-00 1-93 1-82 1-90 
PN iitiiknhechsianentacies 2-05 2°17 1-51 1-44 1-65 1-93 








} 
| 
{ 
| 


Total, Western Europe... | 32-30 44-05 -63 22-62 27-11 33-28 


27 
Other European Coun- 

ND cain ccdennducwenes 10-16 13-00 10-98 10-33 11-63 15-02 
United States........... 31-30 56-43 25-95 13-68 23-23 25-45 
Australia, Canada and 

BMY csignisusbucudondoes 1-11 2°43 1-53 1-13 1-48 2-06 

3-12 


Other Countries ........ 0-28 2-49 1-98 2°35 2-29 





SE TNE wissoxcasncncsews 75-15 {118-40 | 68-07 50-11 65-74 78°93 








* Present territory. 


Although world production of pig iron and steel rose 
by 25-8 per cent. and 20-0 per cent., respectively, between 
1933 and 1934, it remained well below the level of 1929. 


ENGINEERING 


Most branches of the engineering industry experienced 
a substantial measure of recovery in the past year. But 
although exports in 1934 exceeded those of the previous 
year by nearly 60,000 tons in volume and by £5-7 millions 
in value, the figures still compare very unfavourably with 
the pre-depression year. The development of the industry 
in recent years is shown below :— 


BRITISH ENGINEERING INDUSTRY. 





Unemployment 




































Exports of - 
Year : E 
Machinery General Electrical Marine 
| Engineering Engineering Engineering 
| | 
Tons % % | % 
SY chbisoniaasneedenm 689,389 ain ais a 
1926 .... 476,789 15-7 7:7 | 26-9 
1927 . $12,156 10-4 §-2 15-8 
1928 566,153 9-9 49 | 13-5 
1929 562,472 9-7 4°5 10-4 
1930 481,886 17-2 8-0 18-2 
1931 329,264 27-6 14-7 44-7 
1932 301,178 29-1 16-4 53-6 
1933 1934 1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 
a 18,838 | 28,195 | 30-1 | 20-2] 18-6 | 11-8 | 55-4 | 39-0 
February 19,294 | 21,365 | 29-6 | 19°3 | 19-3 | 11-7 | 54-8 | 38-2 
March ... 22,345 | 25,065 | 28-6 | 18-2 | 18-9 | 10-6 | 52-5 | 37-1 
ERS 21,110 | 25,652 | 27-7 | 16-9 | 18-4 9-7 | 50-1 | 33-5 
I iiss ccncnimieidias 23,760 | 29,603 | 25-7 | 16-2 | 16-7 9-0 | 48-9 | 32-9 
ES 23,898 | 28,294 | 25:0 | 15-1 |] 15-2 7-9 | 45-5 | 29.7 
| 23,788 | 29, 24°6 | 14-5] 14-4 7-4 | 43-2 | 29-1 
CARE 23,256 25,903 | 24-0 | 14.6 14-2 7:2 | 42-3 | 28:0 
September .......... 24,872 | 27,197 | 23-2 | 14:5 | 13-0 6-9 | 41-1 | 29-0 
quevewsecence 25,170 | 32,311 | 22-0 | 14-3 | 12-3 6-9 | 43-5 | 28-6 
November .......... 27.956 | 31,074 | 21-0] 14-1 |] 11-6 7-0 | 42-3 | 29-3 
December ....ccccece 23,265 | 33,281 | 20-0 | 13-7 | 10-6 69 | 40-2 | 28-6 
276,312 | 335,453 | 25:2 | 16-0 | 15-3 8-6 | 46-6 1 31-9 


A description of the outstanding developments in the 
industry is given in the following extract from the annual 
trade review of the Chamber of Commerce Journal :— 


A year ago an air of encouraging expectancy pervaded the 
engineering affairs of this country, and it still persists in, 
probably, greater measure ; but it cannot be said that much 
has been achieved in the interval towards that prosperity 
which we once enjoyed. It has been a year of steady pro- 
gress. There has been a steady development in the attention 
to research work, and a greater inclination on the part of 
financial supporters to permit the scrapping of obsolete plant 
for its replacement by modern machines and methods. 

In the world of civil engineering there have been some more 
striking events, not only in this country, but also through- 
out the Empire. For instance, the vehicular tunnel under 
the Mersey at Liverpool, the largest subaqueous tunnel in the 
world, has been put in service, and already is fully taxed 
with the traffic it has attracted. It is over two miles long, 
has a roadway 36 feet wide, and has cost over £7,000,000. 
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Another traffic facility finished during the year was the Lower 
Zambesi bridge in South Africa, which extends to well over 
two miles. In India a great hydro-electric scheme was 
brought to a partial completion by the construction of the 
Mettur dam across the Cauvery River in Madras. The dam 
is about a mile long by 340 feet high, and is to serve the dual 
purpose of water storage for power and irrigation services. 
At home, the water-power schemes of the year were the 
Tummel development in the Grampians and the Laggan and 
Treig dams, all in Scotland. Eventually the two will pro- 
duce about 210,000 horse-power. 

The outstanding features of the year in the electrical 
industries have been the increase in the consumption of 
power by 13.3 per cent., as compared with 1933, and the 
greater rate of increase in re-employment. Again, there 
was an improvement in our exports, which, according to 
the latest figures available, amounted to about 19 per cent. 
on a total of some ten million pounds. The same tendency 
towards modernising plant as that referred to in connection 
with steel works is very palpable, and as many as twenty 
generating stations have been shut down as being obsolete 
and their work taken over by more modern units. The 
largest unit involved in this reorganisation is the 105,000- 
kilowatt turbo-generator ordered for the Battersea power 
station from the Metro-Vickers Company, which is to work 
at a steam pressure of about 600 Ib. per square inch, and a 
temperature of 850° F. 

On the technical side of aviation some developments of 
much interest were made during the year, and there was, 
perhaps, even more marked progress in the design and con- 
struction of aero engines. 

The oil-engine industry has been prosperous, and our 
exports of engines, excluding those for vehicles and marine 
work, amounted to about £2,000,000, or about 30 per cent. 
in advance of last year. 


SHIPBUILDING 

Activity in the British shipbuilding industry increased 
furtherduring the past year; but mercantile tonnage launched 
was still less than one-third of what it was in 1929. The 
proportion of shipbuilding berths occupied rose from 20 per 
cent. in 1933 to 25 per cent. in 1934, while the average 
number of insured workers unemployed fell from 59-3 to 
49-1. The position would have been worse but for the 
increase in the construction of warships, which occupied 
one-fifth of the berths at the end of 1934. The process of 
elimination of surplus capacity continued during 1934 with 
the closing down of 30 berths. The total closed down 
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since the formation of Shipbuilding Securities, Ltd., in 
1930, amounts now to 137, with an annual building capacity 
of about 1,000,000 tons. 


BRITISH SHIPBUILDING 






































Output (Mercantile only) | Pri : 
Thous. Gross Tons rice Of a 
ne ee ey Unemploy- 
Year | a 300 Ton eat 
Under a Cargo 
Commenced | eee Launched | Steamer$ | 
{ | 
| t (Thou. f) || | % 
a 1868 | 2.002 1,932 a 
1927 |... 1.764 8©| 1,580 1226 | 43 | 25-0 
1928 ...... 1,400 1,243 1,446 59-0 26-7 
1929 .. 1648 15600} 1,523 wo | 24-2 
1930 ... 948 909 | ~—(.479 31-3 | 42-8 
1931 ... 200 SC 401 502 39-4 | 55-5 
1932... 72 «| 225 | ee ee 
i 
1933 | 1934 1933 1934 | 1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 sss 1934 
Jan. ... | T Ts ee 7 | [) 63-3) 54-7 
Feb. ... 77} 203} 252) 481) 13] 35] | | 63-5) 54-0 
Mar. .... | | | 61-2] 53-0 
Apr. ... oe : | s ad | a 49-7 
May .... 50} 147 | 288 587 | ll 365 | 32-0 146-5 | 58°77) 47-6 
June ... | | | | | 61-1) 49-1 
july ... i a | 60-1) 47-7 
AMEG..c.0e- 40 | 77 w4 ood 83 a 58-7 46-3 
Sept. = | >. 46-6 
GPR. cose i i a7 a°s 
Nov. ... 75 $3 32 | 597 , 65 | 206 | 37-0 [52-04 | 55-1) 46-5 
Dec. . | | | +}. A 54-5) 46-0 
Total | 242 | 520| 332 | 597 | 133 | | 480 1% 34-5 2 |\8@-3]149- ¥ 
| 
¥ Atend of year. { According to “ Fairplay.” | Average. 


Che increase in the price of a new 7,500-ton cargo steamer 
suggests that costs of construction rose during the year. A 
recent issue of the SAipbuilder and Marine Engine Builder 
confirms this and indicates that, apart from wages, the 
general tendency of prices of materials and equipment, and 
particularly of steel plates and sections—the largest indi- 
vidual item—has been upward. On the other hand, 
considerable improvements in construction have been 
achieved in recent years. Mr Wilfrid Ayre, chairman of the 
Tank Research Committee of the Shipbuilding Employers’ 
Federation, recently declared that at a given speed there 
had been a reduction of 50 per cent. in fuel consumption ; 
while another authority stated that modern cargo ships 
can now carry twice as much cargo per ton of coal con- 
sumed as those built eight or ten years ago. This increased 
efficiency should speed up replacement. 

Of the gross mercantile tonnage launched in 1934, only 
10 per cent. was for registration abroad or for sale, as 
compared with 9 per cent. in 1933 and 44 per cent. in 1930. 
The total of 173 vessels consisted of 119 steamers of 
269,277 tons, 47 motorships of 188,994 tons, and 7 sailing 
or non-propelling craft of 1,606 tons. The total included 
10 vessels of more than 10,000 tons each, of which the 
‘Queen Mary ’’—the largest vessel ever constructed in this 
country—was built on the Clyde and six others at Belfast. 
The Clyde showed a larger increase than any other district 
in tonnage launched during the year—1838,861 tons. 


MERCANTILE SHIPPING LAUNCHED 


(Thous. gross tons) 


Output as Percentage 


| 
| 
| British | of 1909-13 
ee ————— Fe ee 
| | | centage | | : : | , 
U.K. | Abroad | World | British Fore ign | World 
Average | | a 
1909-13 ..... | 1,522 967 | 2489 | 61 | 100 100 «| 100 
1922-25 1,050 1,087 2,137 | 49 | 69 112 86 
1926-29 ..... 1,208 1,155 2,363 | 51 | 79 119 ! = 
Pi eeskasssseese 1,479 1,411 2,890 51 97 146 } 16 
| eanaaneener 502 | 1,115 | 1,617 31 33 115 | ‘ss 
essinansonseus 188 539 727 26 12 56 29 
Seisnsesnecseens 133 356 489 27 9 37 | 20 
Peerscssesctesons 460 53O7 967 438 30 52 39 








The proportion of British to world tonnage launched rose 
substantially, but is still below the 1930 level. Foreign 
countries, for the most part, have not yet enjoyed so largea 
measure of recovery in shipbuilding as the United Kingdom. 
it must be remembered, however, that launchings in any 
year depend upon orders placed in the previous year and 
that trade in most foreign countries turned the corner later 
than in this country. 


MBRCANSTILE TONNAGE LAUNCHED ABROAD 
(Thous. gross tons) 





1929 1931 1932 1933 1934 

Deamark ae 111 126 22 34 62 
0 a Naedeeeere 82 103 sy 34 16 
Germany .......... bihickinbeebn 249 104 | 42 74 
siocteicnie 187 120 26 % 47 

71 165 47 17 27 

164 B4 54 74 152 

sabia 107 113 43 61 a1) 

u S.A, (coest) . 5 iol 202 144 NM 25 


Although the figure of mercantile tonnage under con. 
struction at the end of 1934 was slightly below the highest 
point of the year, it was much higher than a year ago, [pn 
addition, there were about 50 warships under construction 
or on order, of which eight were for foreign countries. The 
proportion of the world’s mercantile tonnage under con- 
struction in this country rose further from 44 to 47} per 
cent. 

MERCANTILE TONNAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
(Thous. gross tons) 


End Year 1929 1931 1932 1933 1934 
United Kingdom ............... 1,560 401 225 332 597 
Germany ....... cetcomas Mieka 253 104 i 22 140 
RED. shu vktinisiiihinakemmipeabeonn ° 78 178 58 11 37 
I aaa aia ania 167 164 102 91 12) 
ME wecsescdencnacans ; 232 63 39 40 48 
I iii cine ectscees 105 52 21 25 74 
Japan........ eae bee 5 184 53 63 107 105 
SIE cnconecceces nai 9S 43 99 65 ow 
| REARS eee 179 208 6e 12 “0 
World tot eas ta eseee ‘ 3,111 1,404 766 757 1,2$2 


The shipbuilders may have succeeded, as Mr Tristram 
edwards, a former president of the Shipbuilding Employer; 
Federation, maintains, in producing vessels that can le 
more economically worked and more cheaply constructed 
than ever before. But in the long run the fate of the 
industry depends on the development of internationa! 
trade. As the next table shows, the tonnage engaged in 
British overseas trade showed little increase between 1933 
and 1934 :— 


BRITISH SHIPPIXG 


























j 
Tonnage engaged in | Ecomowest t 
British Overseas Trade | Index of Unemployment 
, 6 saecileeasiaediieaiteei ieee 
Year Rates 
Entered | Cleared (1913 Shipping | Dock. ete, 
(With Cargo) | (With Cargo) 1004 Services Services 
| rhousand Tons | Thousand Tons | % % 
1913........ 49,064 67,820 100 bn a 
i easnieves 60,599 63,500 | 109-64 16-0 24:3 
1928........ 60,336 | 64,444 98-8 16-2 30:5 
1929........ 62,701 68,680 | 6-8 17-7 30°7 
1930........ 63.716 65,853 79:1 25-0 33-5 
~~ \eeqaaees 60,275 58,340 79-46 33-4 39-6 
1932........ 59,369 55,441 | 75-4 34°4 33-0 
1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 | 1900 | 00 | 10s] 19s | roe} 1909 | 120] a4 1909 90 
January... | 4,400 | 4,813 | 4,992 | 4,493 | 78-9 75-2| 36-6] 34-1] 35-7) 92-5 
February | 4,034 | 4,252 | 4,088 | 4,142 | 74-2] 73-3] 34-1| 32-1] 36-4] 33-0 
March....... 4764 | 4994 4432 4,554 | 71-7 | 71-9| 34-6] 30-9] 37-8) 33-7 
April ...... 4,639 | 4.974 | 4.205 | 4/252 | 50-7 71-6} 34-1| 31-2] 36-3] 33-2 
May ...... 5,242 | 5,300 | 4.787 | 4,759 70-4| 71-7 33-6 | 31-0| 33-9] 34-5 
June ...... 5,315 | 5,711 | 41857 | 4,901 | 70-4) 72-0] 32-1 | 29-6| 32-4] 30-0 
July ...... 5,489 | 5,706 | 4,823 | 4,837 | 72-5| 73-3| 31-9] 27-9| 30-8] 29-7 
August... 5,646 | 5,726 | 5,112 | 5,239 | 70-0] 77-0| 30-6| 27-0] 30-7) 30+! 
September | 5,578 | 5,420 | 5,160 | 4,925 | 71-6| 77-3| 31-0] 28-1| 31-3] 29-8 
October.... | 5,429 | 5,523 | 41763 | 4919 | 72-3] 75-2| 34-2] 31-9] 31-1] 30-9 
November | 4,984 | 5,172 | 4,777 | 4,692 | 73-5] 74-1| 35-0] 33-6| 31-2] 29-0 
December | 4,907 | 5,074 | 4,256 | 4,907 | 75-5 | 74-3| 34-0] 33-1| 31-3] 29-0 
cieiileasadiiansnmaamaiianienes 
Total | 60,430 | 62,669 | $5,658 |S E 6,901 |72 7|73- 9| 33-2 | 30-9 33-0) 1-5 
i 1 








WwW hile the monthly average of the Economist's index of 
freight rates for 1934 shows a slight rise on the previous 
year, the figure for December last was below that for the 
corresponding month in 1933. Laid-up tonnage at the 
beginning of 1935 showed a reduction on the year, but an 
increase as compared with October, 1934: 


TONNAGE LAID UP 1N UNITED KINGDOM 
(Thousand tons net) 


Average, 
Laid up on :— 1927-30 1932 1933 1934 1935 
ee A eee 355 1,630 1,971 1,240 878 
TE cconmbensen 433 1,477 1,864 1,079 
at ie ai 554 1,833 1,959 1,042 
SPGRIEE 8 nncccesee ‘ 460 1,773 1,589 sis 


The proportion of British imports and exports carried 
by foreign vessels continued to increase in 1934 :— 


ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES 


net entered (in thousands) : Monthly Average 


1932 1933 1934 


British ... ieee : iid 7 2,960 2,947 3,011 

Foreign ..... = cabariataie eheen .. 1,987 2,089 2,211 
Total — a 5,036 222 

Percentage British ..... ; ee 58:6 57-6 

J ons net cleared (in thousands) 

Nee, ann eco 2,904 2,821 2816 

ee sat . 1,716 1,817 1,858 
Total . 


snlipiniesiahsabiebibteenabeseNbaohiapbes - 4,620 4,638 4,674 
ecccccvcsecccvevcescesccscossoscosccoccocooce 63-0 61-4 @0-2 


The Government's subsidy to tramp shipping is expected 
to alleviate the position of shipowners and the “ scrap-and- 
build ’’ scheme, under which it is proposed to make advances 
to British shipowners up to £10 millions, is expected to 
lead to some improvement in construction; but, as Mr C. S. 
Swan, president of the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation, 
pointed out, it is still doubtful whether the scheme is 
sufficient to start shipbuilding generally on the road to 
prosperity. 
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MOTORS 


Tue year 1934 established new records in most branches 
of the British motor industry. 


3RITISH PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE IN Motor Cars 
AND CHASSIS 


(Year ended September 30) 











Production Foreign Trade 
Peri’ os iii: mous Beant 
rivate = mports, 
Cars aoe Private Com- All 
ehicles Cz mercial Cam 
ans Vehicles 
ERD scovescoccossosnesees 182,347 56,458 33,041 8,747 38,551 
1030 ...cccccccecccecccece 169,669 66,859 26,388 6,566 16,094 
SY cinicnataaviadenviaes 158,997 67,310 18,815 5,475 6,147 
SD shigebinthbeansentsek 171,244 61,475 25,640 7,618 2,566 
19B3 ccccccccccccccccccces 220,779 65,508 41,359 9,877 3,234 
ae 256,366 85,633 45,151 12,243 9,173 
1983—October ........ 16,384 6,389 3,708 1,039 4638 
November. 20,843 6,552 4,361 919 178 
December 22,306 7,071 4,441 1,220 306 
1934— January. 24,293 8,391 3,990 1,116 171 
February 20,331 6,417 4,654 1,108 320 
March ... 33,137 9,074 4,559 946 855 
April .... 22,424 6,684 3,621 865 897 
ee 24,953 7,552 3,341 974 1,360 
TD anntinneneds 23,406 7,213 3,057 808 1,122 
ee 20,374 6,820 3,469 698 1,304 
EE ccocceses 12,720 6,438 2,750 1,022 1,497 
September...... 15,195 7,032 3,267 1,517 695 








The total number of cars in use now exceeds 1,300,000. 
Sales of private cars on the home market have continued 
at a high level, largely on account of the general improve- 
ment in purchasing power among the middle classes. A 
contributory factor has been the stimulus given by the 
reduction of 25 per cent. in the horse-power tax; this was 
announced in the Budget speech last April and took effect 
from January 1, 1935. The reduction has already had a 
marked effect on sales of cars in the _ higher-powered 
categories; this appears to have been at the expense of 
the medium categories and especially of the 11 h.p. to 
15 h.p. class, as the ratio of small car registrations to total 
has not declined. 
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NEw REGISTRATIONS OF PRIVATE CARS 








Jan.-Nov., Jan.-Nov., Jan.-Nov., 
1932 1933 1934 
Per- Per- Per- 
Number | centage | Number | centage | Number | centage 
of Total of Total of Total 
Up to 10 hp. ..... 69,717 51 98,397 59 117,334 57 
11 h.p.-15 h.p. ... 46,386 34 44,146 27 55,316 27 
16 h.p.-19 h.p. ... 13,766 10 12,711 8 15,725 8 
20 h.p. and over 7,689 5 9,891 6 17,265 8 





137,558 100 





The increase in registrations of high-powered cars has 
naturally coincided with a very considerable increase in 
imports of foreign vehicles, from 3,234 in the year ended 
September, 1933, to 9,992 last year, some 90 per cent. 
coming from the United States and Canada. Perhaps the 
least satisfactory feature of the year, from the point of 
view of the British industry, has been the small progress 
made in the export markets. Exports of private cars in- 
creased from 41,359 to 45,151, and of commercial vehicles 
from 9,877 to 12,243. During this period world motor 
exports more than doubled, but the lion’s share of the 
additional business fell to the Americans. The British 
industry has lost heavily in the Continental markets, par- 
ticularly Holland, which were developed with some success 
during the depression, while even in the Empire, and 
especially in the prosperous markets of South Africa and 
India, the share falling to the British industry has not 
been maintained. In 1933 foreign markets absorbed 
34 per cent. of British motor exports and the Empire 66 per 
cent., while in 1934 the foreign proportion had fallen to 
23-5 per cent. 

The year 1934 was an eventful one for the goods section 
of the industry. In January new and higher scales of 
taxation were imposed on the heavier vehicles, and during 
the summer the provisions of the Road and Rail Traffic Act 
of 1933 came into force and it became necessary for all 
lorries to be licensed by the Traffic Commissioners. Although, 
in the case of the ‘‘C’”’ or private carriers, the licensing 
was automatic, provided the vehicles were mechanically in 
good condition and the law observed in respect of maximum 
hours of work, considerable restrictions were imposed on 


Proverbially 
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any expansion in the fleets of ‘‘ A ’’ and “‘ B ”’ licensees—i.e., 
whole-time and part-time public carriers. The prospect of 
licensing undoubtedly encouraged some public hauliers to 
purchase new vehicles during the earlier part of the year, 
but a large part of the increase is undoubtedly to be 
attributed to the general improvement in business and 
in the demand for additional transport facilities by private 
carriers. The total number of lorries in use last April was 
401,479, compared with 372,273 in 1933. The effect of 
the new scales of taxation was to discourage sales of 
‘heavyweights’ and to encourage sales of “ middle- 
weights.” 


NEw REGISTRATIONS OF GoopS VEHICLES 

















Jan.-Nov., Jan.-Nov., Jan.-Nov., 
1932 1933 1934 
Per- Per- Per- 
Number | centage | Number | centage | Number { centage 
of Total of Total of Total 
Up to 2} tons .... 36,038 89 42,687 89 54,351 88 
2} to S tons ...... 3,119 8 4,500 9 6,759 11 
Over 5 tons ...... 1,344 3 876 2 699 1 
BEE cccmccen 40,501 100 48,063 100 61,809 100 


Hackney vehicles fall into two classes: those with up 
to eight seats capacity, which consist of taxis and hired 
cars, and those of over eight seats, which include omnibuses 
and motor coaches. New registrations of the latter 
declined each year after the Traffic Commissioners took 
over the licensing of public-service vehicles, following the 
Road Traffic Act of 1930, as a result of the withdrawal of 
7,000 vehicles from service and the consequent flooding of 
the second-hand market. The low point was reached in 
1933, since when the number of vehicles in use appears to 
have been stabilised at 45,000. The past year witnessed 
a definite improvement in demand, strengthening towards 
the end. 


New REGISTRATIONS OF HACKNEY VEHICLES 














Jan.-Nov., | Jan.-Nov., | Jan.-Nov., 
| 1932 1933 1934 
, | | , 
ID is sins nicks ncpausiepeensouseeen’ 684 1,080 1,423 
9 to 20 seats... iiceeabanan ' 853 572 | 706 
Ls cocmenknebyonenni 1,862 1,257 | 1,519 
i eI 1,537 787 1,409 
I a | 4936 | 3,696 5,057 
| 





One of the most interesting features has been the growing 
volume of sales of electric vehicles (trolley-buses), on 
account of their supersession of electric trams on many 
services. For the first eleven months of 1934 sales of 
trolley-buses numbered 211, compared with 76 for the 
corresponding period of 1933. 


BUILDING 


The following table gives a general idea of the progress 
of building activity since 1924 and during 1934 :— 





Value of Plans Approved by 
146 local authorities in England 





and Wales Index of 
. Percentage| Index of oer 
so Unem- Building — 
ployed Costs* assedt 
Dwelling- Other Total 
Houses : 
| 
eee 37,669 20,517 58,186 11-1 100 100 
TEED cceseccee 46,209 21,421 67,630 10-7 97-9 119 
ET scauanannts 39,889 24,393 64,282 10-2 95-7 116 
BOER .ccccscse 40,124 27,311 67 435 12-4 94-0 122 
== 44,260 28,834 73,094 13-3 91-2 131 
—_—— 46,764 27,841 74,605 16-4 91-2 1414 
= 40,492 22,518 63,010 22-5 89-9 1234 
ED siccsnneen 46,888 19,366 66,254 29-2 85-9 1324 
——— 62,308 21,373 83,681 24-6 83-0 173 
re 69,588 25,975 95,563 18-7 82-7 199 
1934— 
eeeey 4,973 2,182 7,155 26-2 82-8 203 
ebruary 6,020 1,890 7,910 23-2 2-9 193 
March ... 6.112 2,326 8,438 20-3 82-9 193 
April 6,052 2,029 8,081 17-2 82-6 192 
a 6,276 2,483 8,759 15-5 82-6 191 
June ...... 7,039 2,367 9,406 14-9 82-6 226 
SP wescus 6,264 2,578 8,842 16-3 82-6 197 
August ... 3,981 1,683 5,664 15-8 82-6 219 
September 5,205 2,286 7,491 16-8 82-6 180 
October 6,376 2,426 8,802 17-8 82-8 206 
November 6.810 1,940 8,750 19-8 82-7 223 
December 4,480 1,785 6,265 21-0 82-7 166 





* The method of compilation of this Index and its limitations are explained in 
a note in the Economist of November 11, 1933. 

+ Corrected for seasonal fluctuations. Method of compilation explained in the 
Supplement to the Economist of October 21, 1933, on “An Index of Business 
Activity.” 





ee 





The building industry enjoyed a considerable measure of 
prosperity in 1934. A large increase took place in house. 
building throughout the country—mainly by unsubsidised 
private enterprise. The number of houses built in England 
and Wales rose from 218,313 during the year ended 
September, 1933, to 309,753 in the year ended September, 
1934. There has also been an expansion of general con. 
structional work, as shown by the large increase in the 
value of building plans for factories, workshops, etc., passed 
as compared with 1933, especially in London, the Norther 
Counties and the Midlands. Building societies enjoyed 
increased activity, and advances in 1934 are ex, ected to 
exceed the record figure for 1933— 103,000,000. 

The number of insured workers in the building and 
allied trades (see the Economist for November 10, 1934) 
rose from 1,658,700 in July, 1929, to 1,901,600 in July, 
1933, and to 2,004,600 in July, 1934. The number of 
insured workers in the same trades in employment at these 
dates is estimated at 1,505,600, 1,473,400 and 1,606,400 
respectively. These figures are not strictly accurate as 
the trades included cover activities unassociated with the 
building industry such as pottery, stove and grate, pipe 
and general iron founding, while some trades with branches 
connected with building are omitted Not only is the 
industry attracting an increasing proportion of workers, 
but employment increased between July, 1933, and July, 
1934, by 9-0 per cent. as compared with a general increase 
of only 4-3 per cent. 

This comparative boom in building is due partly to the 
exceptionally dry summers of 1933 and 1934, partly toa 
continuance of low interest rates and partly to the need 
for making up arrears of construction which have been 
postponed during the depression years since 1929. Costs 
have remained almost stationary during the past year, 
but building operatives are now putting forward a demand 
for an increase in wages of approximately Id. per hour, 
about which negotiations are at the moment in progress. 

Conditions in different parts of the country, however, 
still vary considerably—being worst in Northern Ireland 
and in Wales, if judged by the percentage of unemployment 
which moved during the year between 30 and 45 per cent. 
of the numbers insured. In Scotland also the average is 
over 25 per cent. and, except at the beginning of the year, 
the situation was worse than in 1933. In England the level 
of unemployment was more even than two years ago; 
in the South-Eastern, South-Western, London and Midland 
districts the percentage unemployed was below the average 
of the whole country, but in the South-East the improve- 
ment as compared with 1933 slowed down considerably 
as the year advanced. The same movement was noticeable 
during the last quarter in Northern districts, particularly 
in the North-West. 

Judging from various articles in the Builder, there is 
apprehension in many sections of the building industry 
that the present boom will stimulate an expansion of building 
capacity unjustified by probable long-run demands on the 
industry and there is a general desire expressed for some 
central system of public works planning which should act 
as a shock absorber for alternating booms and slumps and 
make possible a more constant level of employment. 


CHEMICALS 


_ A record of developments in the British chemical trade 
in 1934, prepared for the Annual Trade Review of the 


Chamber of Commerce Journal by J. L. Rosenbaum, M.Sc., 
M.I.Chem.E., is summarised below :— 


Steady progress is the description that may still be justifi- 
ably used to denote the development of the British chemical 
industry during 1934. The only official figure of domestic 
output that is available for the period is the Index of Chemi- 
cal Production, compiled quarterly by the Board of Trade. 
This index, which is based upon activity in 1924 being equal 
to 100, is given as 106.4 for the first three-quarters of 1934, 
against the 1or of the comparable period of 1933. It 1s 
probable, though, that the actual increase in volume of pro- 
duction is even greater than the above figures would indicate, 
whilst the improvement during the year is reflected in the 
increased buying of chemicals on the long-term contract basis. 
As was the case in 1933, the paint, paper and plastics indus- 
tries have been the most satisfactory markets for chemical 
products, but even the fertiliser industry has improved its 
position. The following figures show the bulk totals of 
foreign trade in chemicals during the past three years: — 


1932 1933 1934] ” 
£ £ £ 
9,680,451 9,923,496 11,276,14 


18,539,350 18,567,696 19,565,890 
555,467 1,172,400 820,280 


Sulphuric acid is still largely, though not to the extent it 
was, a pointer to chemical industrial activity, and the figures 
for the first six months of the year (later ones are not avail- 


Imports of chemical products............s++0++« 
Exports of British chemical products ........ 
Re-exports of chemical products.............++ 
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able) show a distinct improvement, the total output of acid 
in the United Kingdom and Ireland reduced to terms of 100 
per cent. H,SO, being 453,900 tons after the 428,000 tons of 
july-December, 1933, and the 388,000 tons of January-June, 
1933- Despite the improvement, however, the existing plant 
is believed to be operating at only some 70 per cent. of its 
capacity, and a great deal of the redundant acid manufactur- 
ing capacity of this country has been scrapped during recent 
years. 

' The outstanding industrial developments of the year have 
been the bringing into operation at Billingham-on-Tees of a 
second ‘siitish plant for the manufacture of titanium pig- 
ments, the rapid prosecution by the I.C.I. of the erection 
work on its coal-hydrogenation plant at Billingham, the start 
of manufacture in this country of sodium heexametaphos- 
phate (which on account of its remarkable property of dis- 
solving lime compounds is destined to find a very wide field 
of utilisation), and the extension by the Imperial Smelting 
Corporation of their activities in the pigment chemical manu- 
facturing and, more recently, the phosphate fertiliser, fields. 

Price modifications as a whole have not been very marked 
during the year. Iodine and potassium iodide are still at 
particularly low levels. Most pharmaceuticals are controlled 
by conventions, though outside competition has been more in 
evidence during the year. Citric acid has been an interest- 
ing product. Normally the price of this material rises during 
the summer months with the seasonal demand, but falls in 
winter, but this year, after a period of price stagnation during 
the summer, values have appreciated slightly since October, 
the development being understood to be due to a provisional 
understanding between the British manufacturing and the 
unporting interests. 

In dyestuffs, the year has witnessed no spectacular develop- 
ments as regards new products. The new legislation under 
which dyestuffs importation is controlled is working well, and 
the recent putting on the tariff Free List of those interme- 
diates used in producing the modern “ ice colours ’’ on the 
fabric has done much to remove the remaining ground of 
opposition by the organised colour users. 

In the coal-tar products group, the bright spot throughout 
the year has been creosote oil. The penny per gallon tax on 
imported heavy fuel oil has been of exceptional value to the 
tar distiller in stimulating the home demand for several 
grades of creosote oil for use as a furnace fuel whilst the 
export demand from the United States has recovered to an 
extent that a year or two ago would have been thought very 
improbable. Of the other two major products of the tar 
distiller, refined tars for road surfacing purposes have had a 
comparatively good year on the home market, thanks largely 
to the continued research and propaganda activities of the 
British Road Tar Association. Coal tar pitch has had a 
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definitely mediocre year, for although the tonnage exported 
during 1934 increased to 366,313 from the 299,428 tons of 
1933, prices have been far from satisfactory, the competition 
in our main Continental] export markets of low-priced Ameri- 
can pitch having been the chief responsible factor. Naphtha- 
lenes have sold well and at reasonably satisfactory prices 
during the year, and at the moment both crude and refined 
naphthalenes show every indication of further appreciation. 


Fertilisers —World production and consumption of 
fertilisers, as recorded by the British Sulphate of Ammonia 
Federation, Ltd., registered a further increase in the past 
year. Among individual countries, the United States, 
Germany, Italy, Russia and Egypt showed the largest 
increase in consumption, and China the largest decrease :— 































































WoRLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF PURE NITROGEN 


(Years ended June 30th. In Metric Tons) 























| 1929-30 1930-31 | 1931-32 | 1932-33 | 1933-34 
PRODUCTION 
Sulphate of ammonia :— 
By-product........... _| 424,440 | 359,594 | 301,655 | 257,719 | 305,953 
Synthetic ........... 442,100 349,087 522,207 559,984 540,279 
866,540 708,681 823,862 817,703 846,232 
CR ii ceccccccicceves 263,800 200,932 134,604 168,495 192,442 
Nitrate of lime ............ 130,500 110,585 78,939 118,24] 105,997 
Other forms of nitrogen :* 
ee 427,300 393,150 347,842 462,060 511,865 
By-product ............+. 51,400 30,940 29,970 39,560 45,040 
Chilean nitrate........ 464,000 250,000 170,000 70,800 85,200 
Total production ... | 2,203,540 | 1,694,288 | 1,585,217 | 1,676,859 | 1,786,776 
CONSUMPTION 
Manufactured nitrogen . | 1,586,904 | 1,377,005 | 1,417,126 | 1,619,705 | 1,700,907 
Chilean nitrate ............ 363,893 244,300 138,208 127,242 161,199 
Total consumption 1,950,797 | 1,621,305 | 1,555,334 | 1,746,947 | 1,862,106 
Estimated agricultural 
consumption .. 1,750,000 | 1,455,000 | 1,412,000 | 1,586,006 | 1,663,000 
* Including nitrogen products used for industrial purposes (except Chilean nitrate) 


and ammonia in mixed fertilisers. 


Although consumption of nitrogen during the year ended 
June 30, 1934, was only 4-5 per cent. below the level of 
1929-30, synthetic nitrogen plants operated on the average 
at less than 41 per cent. of capacity, estimated at 3,310,000 
tons of nitrogen per annum. Chilean nitrate formed only 
8-6 per cent. of total consumption of nitrogen, as compared 


22 °/. 
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£4,623,000 
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with 22-4 per cent. in 1928-29. But although Chilean 
saltpetre cannot be expected to regain its former position, 
there has been an improvement in Chile. Stocks of Chilean 
nitrate are gradually being reduced, and consumption in 
1933-34 was almost twice as large as production. The 
pressure of excessive capacity on prices has been mitigated 
by market agreements among the most important European 
nitrogen producers, but the absence of a definite agreement 
with Chilean interests in 1933-34 was responsible for price- 
cutting in a number of markets. As an agreement has now 
been concluded, both with Chilean interests and with 
Japanese ammonium sulphate producers, the profit-earning 
power of nitrogen producers should improve, provided they 
do not stifle the improvement in demand by an unwise 
increase in prices. 


COTTON TEXTILES 


The recovery in the world’s cotton textile industries, 
noticeable a year ago, continued, albeit slowly, during 
1934. The following table giving mill consumption of raw 
cotton, compiled from the publications of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturer.’ 
Associations, shows that the improvement was common to 
each of the areas except the United States :— 


Wortp CONSUMPTION OF Raw CoTTON 


(Thous. running bales, excluding linters) 























. Other . 
Season ended United |, United . Other 

July 31 Kingdom |Evropean | States | AS Countries| World 
2,904 8,056 6,771 6,591 1,219 25,541 

2,800 8,112 7,023 6,720 1,217 25,872 

2,465 7,889 6,052 7,713 1,082 25,201 

1,964 6,861 5,239 7,407 1,010 22,481 

2,386 6,280 4,844 7,723 1,086 22,319 

2,248 6,675 6.109 8,136 1 184 24,352 

De cupensecierens 2,470 7,473 5,670 8,149 1,332 25,094 





Despite the slight increase in consumption of the raw 
fibre in the 1933-34 season, the British cotton textile 
industry had another unsatisfactory year in 1934. Indeed, 
a comparison on a calendar year basis reveals a decline 
in retained imports of cotton between 1933 and 1934. 
The unemployment percentage was reduced last year, 
but exports of yarn and piece-goods showed a further 
decline. On the other hand, a slight improvement took 
place in the average earnings of operatives in the industry 


British Cotton TRADE STATISTICS 


Net Exports Prices— 





























Imports Middling Pp Average 
> of Raw American rs. Earnings 
Cotton Yarn Piece Goods | (Spot) oes 
Million Million Million Sq. Per Lb Per Week 
Lbs. Lbs. Yds. d. % s. d 
1913 1,917 210-1 *7,057-3 7:27 1:7 20 5 
1925 1,757 189-5 4,433-7 12-72 8-3 a36 11k 
1927 1,416 200-4 4,116-9 9 38 90 a35 9 
1928 1,438 169-2 3,866 5 10 95 i120 a34 6 
1929 1,462 166-6 3,671-6 10-33 13.2 a34 6 
1930 1,140 137-0 2,408-7 7:46 37-1 a31 34 
1931 1,048 133-5 1,716-3 5-08 38°4 a33 8} 
1932 1,204 141-6 2,198-0 §-25 28°7 32 6% 
| 1933 | 1934] 1933 1934] 1933 | 1934 | 1933 1934 [19331935 1933 | 1934 
a 
3 Per | Per 
5 Mn. | Mn. | Mn. {| Mn. |] Mn. | Mn. | Ib. | Ib. 
Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | lbs. |sq.yds.isq.yds.} d. d. “%itis @dis. 2. 
Jan. 112] 128) 10-6] 12-8) 197-3) 179 | 5-24] 5-80/23-9/21-8/30 11 |31 10 
Feb. 99} 128) 11-9) 11-3] 194-6] 168 | 4-96) 6-60/24-4/21-9/31 23/32 0 
Mar. 102) 111} 12-8) 11-9) 209-9] 170 | 5-03] 6-56/26-0]21-1]/31 04)31 9} 
April 64) 97) 9-3] 10-7] 171-2) 154 | 5-30] 6-29)28-0]22-1]30 53]32 2} 
May 91 85] 10-9) 11-3] 168-7] 151 | 6-06) 6-13)26-4]20-6/31 43/31 54 
June | 114) 87) 10-6] 10-6] 141-6) 149 | 6-30] 6-69]25-1]23-1131 43]31 54 
July 126 86) 10-4] 10°3) 154-7] 170 | 6-34] 6-93/26-3}25-6131 6131 3 
Aug. 109 96) 11-0} 10-2) 149-0] 169 | 5-84] 7-13]25-4]26-0]31 534/31 9 
Sept. 98} 71) 11-7) 9-5) 163-0] 178 | 5-47) 7-07}23-1]24-3]31 74/31 7 
Oct. 102) 91} 12-3] 10-9) 155-6] 176 | 5-46) 6-89/21-6]23-4]31 94131 115 
Nov.} 159) 94] 12-7] 10-6] 170-5] 172 | 5-23] 6-89/20-4]21-7]32 0 |31 84 
Dec. 164) 117) 11-1) 10-4) 155-5} 160 | 5-28] 7-10]19-7|20-5)]31 9 131 9 
Total] 1,350] 1,200]135-1/130-4/2031-2 1,993°5| 5-54] 6-67/24-2/22-7/31 44\31 8} 







* Million linear yards. 


; . ’ a End of year. 
3 Trade Union figure \ 


; Other figures are Unemployment Insurance returns. 


The table below illustrates the improvement in the 
price of raw cotton and of yarns during the past year. 


Prices of piece-goods also tended upwards, but the gain 
over the previous year was small. 


| 
Raw Cotton, YARN AND CLOTH PRICES 
(Average of weekly quotations) 
Year Cotton i ee : a Egyptian Shirtings, 
; . . GG. Fair arm arn 

ending =| Middling | sakeilaridis | 32's Twist, | 60's Twist, | jg? Yards 
July 3ist | American | “Peyptian Per Ib. Per Ib. Yel®s 

84 ibs. 

d. d. d. d. 8. d. 

10-52 18-14 15-71 27-37 13 10 

9-09 14°52 13-60 23-10 12 9 

5-71 9-04 9-52 16-79 10 4 

4°81 6-78 8-51 14-58 9 6 

5-62 7-79 9-26 15-01 9 5 

6-02 8-05 9-84 16-46 9 6 

















LL 
Month | 1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 
d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. s. djs. d. 
: 5-24 | 5-80 | 7:39 | 8-29 | 8-91 | 9-59] 14-66) 16-75] 9 03) 9 & 
‘eb. 4-96 | 6-60 | 7-08 | 9-09 | 8-53 | 10-44] 13-75 17-06] 8 10)) 9 of 
; 5-03 | 6-56 | 7:06 | 8-89 | 8-47 | 10-37] 13-85) 16-81) & 8/9 9 
. 5-30 | 6-29 | 7°37 | 8-52 | 8-63 | 10-28] 14-19] 16-56) 8 73) 9 ¢ 
May 6-06 | 6-13 | 8-10 | 8-38 | 9-40 | 9-97] 15-05] 16-45) 9 13) 9 
June 6-30 | 6-69 | 8-39 | 8-51 | 9-69 | 10-31} 15-81) 16-69} 9 9 & 
July 6-34 | 6-93 | 8-42 | 8-41 | 9-78 | 10-56] 16-13] 16-75) 9 St) 9 104 
Aug. . 5-84 | 7-13 | 7-84 | 8-69 | 9-53 | 10-63) 15-83/17-00) 9 3 10 & 
Sept. . 5-47 | 7-07 | 7-29 | 8-43 | 9-13 | 10-56) 15-63/)16-75) 9 2 10 1 
Oct. .... | 5°46 | 6-89 | 7-10 | 8°37 | 9-22 | 10-35] 16-06} 16-25) 9 23) 9 11h 
Nov. . 5-23 | 6-89 | 7:03 | 8-80 | 8-30 | 10-19] 16-40/| 16-56) 9 4/9 9 
Dec. .... | 5°28 | 7°10 | 7°30 | 9-06 | 9-38 | 10-41 / 16-50/16-50) 9 4/9 8 





A description of developments in the spinning and 
manufacturing branches is given in the following extract 
from Mr F. W. Tattersall’s Cotion Trade Review for 
December, 1934 :— 


The experience of cotton spinners, manufacturers and mer- 
chants during the past year was again unsatisfactory, but 
further ground was not lost as exports of yarn and cloth 
were about equal to 1933 and, according to the statistics 
available, the losses of producing firms were rather smaller 
than in recent years. Many cases, however, were reported 
of failures and financial difficulties, and the total amount of 
machinery was reduced. 

In foreign trade there continued severe competition, especi- 
ally from Japan and India, and on numerous occasions 
there was evidence of Lancashire goods being too high in 
price to beat the products of competitors, who have the 
advantage of cheaper labour and in certain instances of a 
depreciated currency. Once again business was hampered by 
exchange restrictions, quotas, tariffs and all those arrange- 
ments which are adopted to increase economic nationalism. 

For several years Lancashire has had to meet much 
criticism for the way in which she has refused to reorganise 
her staple industry in order to meet different world condi- 
tions. It can be said that during the twelve months the 
disposition to adopt united action increased and some suc- 
cess was achieved in carrying through schemes whereby the 
depression can be dealt with more satisfactorily. It has now 
been decided to proceed with the redundancy scheme in the 
spinning branch and it is proposed that 10,000,000 spindles 
should be scrapped or sealed. But the proposal to form a 
new Cotton Spinners’ Association for the purpose of control- 
ling yarn production and prices has been abandoned. In the 
weaving section wage cutting by employers developed to a 
rather remarkable extent, and during the last few months 
negotiations have taken place between the employers and 
the operatives on the question of forming a new wages list. 
It is expected that the new wages list will be legalised under 
the Cotton Manufacturing Industry (Temporary Provisions) 
Act and come into operation early in April. 


WOOL TEXTILES 


The almost continuous fall in the price of raw wool 
during the past year was accompanied by a contraction 
in the activity of the wool textile industry in the majority 
of countries. The United Kingdom was no exception. 
As will be seen from the table below, retained imports 
of raw wool showed a decline in all the countries enume- 
rated :— 

RETAINED IMPORTS OF Raw WOooL 
(In millions of lbs.) 


United 
Kingdom 


United 
States 


France Germany 








Japan | Italy | Betgium 

















Year — 
Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- 
Dec. Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1932.. 600 409 51 303 179 142 76 
1933.. 592 509 140 335 206 174 64 
1934.. $22 310 103 306 160 139 53 














Fel 


is 9 


Yes 















The reduction was most marked in France, which had 
previously registered the biggest increase in imports. 
As the sharp rise in prices in 1933 was accompanied by 
the accumulation of stocks, the figures of retained imports 
by the principal manufacturing countries probably 
exaggerate the extent of the decline in the activity of 
the wool textile industries. 
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a SS 
The development of the British wool textile industry AVERAGE PRICES OF YARNS 
js summarised in the table below :— Sanoese erage aS eS : ee 
Trex > —_— TT | July, jJune 23, | Apr. 13, | Jan. 18, | Sept. 20,} Dec. 27 
British Woot TEXTILE INDUSTRY Per Lb. | rota | 932'|° 1933 "| 1934 | 1934 | 1934 
Retained . Earnings ace ee, Se : ees 
Imports Exports - Unem- | (Ministry of | | 
og a Labour | s. d. | Ss. | s d. s. d s. d. a 
aw men : ‘16’ = | ” 4 
" . Figures) 1/16’s super : és a 3 Ok $6 1 2} 1 2 
Year Sheep's & Woollen Worsted Wool*® (Woollen Wool Textile »/16’s worsted, med | | é 
—_ (Tissues Tissues | Per Lb. | — Industry (44’s carded). Teese ee o 1 6 ae 
oo | | Vorsted) | per Week 2/24’s worsted, low | | | } 
ad cs 1 (40’s cros ssbred) . . : 8) 2-3 12 1 7% 1 3 | . = 
= 2/32’s worsted, med. | 
Thou. Sq. | Thou. Sq. (46’s/48's) ......... ;} 110 1 63] 1 63 241g 1 8 
Mn. Lbs. Yds. Yds. s. d. % s. &. 2/40's (56's super) | 2 10] 2 34 : $2323 %42 8 2 2 
1913... | 494-1 105,884 62,4904 21 : ea 2/48’s botany (64's). issasize;sejas 4e124e 
1925... | 387-5 130,295 47,206 4 8} 14-6 41 2 
1927... | 475-6 130,914 39,980 311 8-8 41 6 ee ee ed ee ee ee 
1928... —-: tenses aus 3 10} 11-7 41 ott The following extract from the annual review of the 
1929... | 4 1 47,281 3 2) 13-9 40 6 , 7 . a ye " ; 
1990... 494-1 79.042 34.712 2 0} 24-0 36 108 iW eekly Wool Chart giv es a description of the developments 
1931... | 591-9 56,331 29,746 1 8} 28-3 36 Ot in the British wool textile industry during the past year :-— 
1992... | 600-2 63,537 28,297 1 7 20°8 34 9} z : 
British spinners and manufacturers had to rely mainly on 
vionth | 1933] 1934} 1983 | 1934 | 1933] 1934] 1933] 1934 1933) 1934 1933 | 1934 the home market, and it became increasingly difficult as the 
year advanced to secure new business. Distributors were 
is. djs. d.] o) |S a] s. a. overstocked, and so long as prices were showing a downward 
Jan.... | 60-4 27-8 5,488} 6,282) 2,897] 3,638)1 7 |2 6} /20- ‘g}11-2]32 10 136 2) tendency they were not disposed to buy again to any appre- 
Sah ° 3. 5 5 30 . 9 y 711396 : "ri: . . : 
he 108-7] 61-1] $235] $779] 26531 Koostt Syla Ft wh fie oe 104 So ciable extent. This meant a slowing down in machinery 
ir 5,235] 5,779} 2,652! 3, 2 THIS 3} 36 3} “sp : 3 
Apr... | 20°8] 56-4] 3,684! 4.538] 1.861] 2.41011 6 lo 74\18-S]14-1)/35 53136 0} activity, and the extent to which output was curtailed may 
May... | 88-2] 45-4) 4,071) 4,722) 2,045] 2.335/1 8j|2 5 |15-0]15-8|36 14/35 24 be gathered from the fact that in October, 1933, when pro- 
a. 3. %- ” 92 " } “4 alae < ; ° ° . e > . 
june .. | 23-4) 26-1) 4,340) 5,198) 2,287] 2,389}1 11 }2 2 |14-2121-3136 14/34 14 duction was at its highest point, there were only 9,681 regis- 
July .. | 24-8] 16-2) §,593} 6,683) 3,:319) 3223/2 14)/2  19]13-0}24-3/36 53/33 6 ; 2 : 
dug... | 17-6] 14-2] 6.7421 7,671] 3.748] 3.34312 3°12 0 |12-5123-6135 10 [32 109 tered unemployed in the woollen and worsted trades in the 
Sept. . | 25-3} 16-6} 5,683} 6,327} 2,893] 2518/2 3$}1 11 ]10-1|17-6)36 103/35 2h main centres. By the end of May, 1934, the total had risen 
Oct. ... | 17-6) 15-1] 5,152] 5,548] 2,469) 2167/2 3 {1 11 | 8-8/14-4/37 84/36 7) 3 at 2 : iaclneel 2 
Nov... | 48-6] 33-9] 5,159] 4,998) 2°730] 2'206|2 4 |1 103] 9-2|13-2|37 6 (36 8} 7 19,883 and at the end of August it had reached 31,264. 
Dec... | 61-1} 61-2) 5,066] §,118] 2.708] 2.74812 5 l1 10 | 9-2113- 9[36 10}]36 53 Phen in the remaining months, when a buying movement 
— : for the 1935 spring trade began to make itself felt, there 
Total 1 oor 1/531 98197 (68941 32899159272 1 1nyi2- Byte 2|16- 0135 11 (35 53 was an improvement, and at the end of November the total 
NP was_reduced to 15,684. 
* Queensland scoured, super combing. + End of year. @ Thousai 5 linear yards, - 5 4 


































































































The decline in raw wool prices has led to a reduction The difficulties were greatly accentuated by the financial 
in quotations for tops and yarns. The quotations shown troubles of Germany, which resulted in a curtailment of 
below are taken from the annual review of the Weekly imports of tops and yarns from the United Kingdom and a 
Wool Chart :-— ° hold-up of payments against overdue accounts. Bradford 

















a, a exporters were deeply concerned about the non-payment of 

i cliptecsariacaibeiiieshpesaidamtntae enero ced oer Oe outstanding debts amounting to about £500,000. After pro- 
. Sube, June, | Mar. 16, | Jan. 11, | Nov. 29, | Dec. 24, longed negotiations in Berlin and in London an acceptable 
ie pence per &. 1914 1932 1933 | 1934 | 1934 1934 scheme was eventually adopted. It provided for the settle- 
ee es ed aie minent of old debts by instalments spread over twelve months, 

re a Pee ee eee a and for the allocation of 55 per cent. of the value of Gerinan 

ee | ss ao | o | os | of | os exports to the United Kingdom for the payment of United 
6's average ...... | 322 or | 23 | ath | 23at + 24 Kingdom exports to Germany. Export trade was also 
> pond r | 3th 204 | _ | 23 | * rendered very difficult by similar developments in other 
on | 24 aan + oS tat @ countries. Tor example, it transpired that a sum of 
Ramin. | 209 Wj stk = | a | oe £400,000 was owing by Roumanian firms to Bradford ex- 
46's carded ........ 17 Sh | xt} Sh 10} 103 porters for wool textiles, and there was so much difficulty in 
W's prepared......{ 16 0 737 t 7 ot Ww 94 46 securing payment that the Government had to be asked to 
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bring pressure to bear on the Roumanian authorities. Italy 
put the importation of wool under strict control and adopted 
a licensing system with regard to imports of semi- and fully- 
manufactured goods. The promise of increased trade with 
the Oversea Dominions as a result of the Ottawa agreements 
has not been fulfilled to any substantial extent. The long 
enquiry into the application by the British manufacturers 
for a revision of the Canadian import duties has not yet 
produced any result. It is rather surprising in the circum- 
stances to find that there has been an increase in exports of 
woollen and worsted tissues this year of about eight million 
sq. yards as compared with last year. The increase has been 
mainly with the Argentine, South Africa, British India and 
Canada. On balance, the export trade in 1934 showed only 
minor changes compared with 1933. Exports of woollen 
and worsted tissues were slightly higher, but there was a 
slight falling-off in exports of semi-manufactures. The 
United Kingdom’s share of international trade, however, 
showed a further slight increase, the other competing coun- 
tries faring worse, with the exception of Japan. The latter 
country almost doubled its exports. 

The United Kingdom is favourably placed for obtaining 
its full share of any revival in world trade, if and when it 
develops. So far as the home market is concerned, the out- 
look is improving, and 1935 may show a slightly increased 
turnover as compared with 1934. Cheap wool should once 
more favour the worsted section, and in all probability the 
same factor will continue to create a preference for merinos. 


RAYON 


The combination of falling prices with improvements in 
quality is largely responsible for the steady progress of 
rayon in the principal producing and consuming countries, 
and for the increasing displacement of cotton, wool and silk 
by the new textile fibre in many types of materials. In the 
majority of producing countries the leading rayon yarn 
manufacturers pursue a policy of passing on to consumers 
every commercial improvement. Thus the large-scale 
adoption of what is known as “cake treatment,’’ which 
eliminates the reeling process, has cheapened prices of rayon 
yarn. This has been accompanied by higher spinning speeds 
and the production of yarn of greater regularity than in 
the past. Moreover, the public is becoming daily more 
conscious of the improvements which have been made in 
articles made from rayon, which at one time were subject 
to serious deficiencies from a wearing standpoint. 

The United States remained the largest producer in 
1934, but if the present rate of expansion in Japan continues, 
that country is likely to head the list in the near future :-— 


WorRLD PRODUCTION OF RAYON. 
(In thous. ous. Ibs.) 




















a a ee 

Country | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 1933 [war | soe | rn | oer 1934t 
{ 
U.S.A. ....00-c0e0 122,375 | 115,000 | 140,800 | 131,085 | 202,400 | emteitt aieen | aemind | aanae 210,000 
APAN ......ccccccee 30,800 33,330 46,750 64,395 89,925 | 148,000 
BRET cccccccccsscces 71,150 59,700 76,120 70,145 82,040 | 101,000 
ae . Srepnbabenesens 56,900 48,870 54,570 72,510 84,080 92,040 
Germany............ 55,000 57,880 55,000 64,680 68,200 90,000 
SD diiinbiniaien 37,005 39,160 36,365 47,255 57,200 73,500 
Netherlands........ 17,050 15,840 19,800 19,405 23,650 25,150 
ERMRIND . csesnnnsvens 4,235 4,840 5,565 7,120 7,610 9,500 
Switzerland ...... 12,255 9,600 9,900 11,055 10,560 9/030 
Belgium ............ 14,520 | 10,450 10,395 9,780 9,605 8,800 
a an 19,450 | 15,555 15,525 21,145 20,495 24,070 
DOA socsccces 440,740 410, 225 470,790 518,575 | 655,765 791,090 
Of which — 

Viscose ......... 386,125 | 357,500 | 420,740 | 454,245 | 563,650 | 697,540 
CS a 25,170 28,105 34,385 42,760 62,745 57,500 
CABER cocesccccces 18,215 16,040 11,880 15,465 23,207 32,280 
Collodion ....... 11,230 8,580 3,785 6,105 6,159 3,770 
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In the United States, conditions have been rather difficult. 
There was a serious labour dispute in the industry in the 
early part of 1934, and later consumption was affected by 
the general strike in the textile industry, which lasted for 
several weeks. The closing months of the year, however, 

saw a marked revival, and at the year end prices of man 

types of yarn were forced up on account of inability to 
make deliveries. Japan has continued her ambitious 
programme of expansion, and so far seems to have been able 
to dispose of production, despite the limitations upon her 
exports of rayon piece-goods in various markets. But the 
view is held in some quarters that Japanese production js 
likely to exceed demand in the near future unless a policy 
of curtailment is adopted. Italian production has again 
been increased and Italian producers have concentrated 
more on home consumption than in the past. Courtaulds 
are interested in the largest Italian rayon concern, and the 
two firms are collaborating in the yarn export markets. The 
efforts to reduce imports of raw materials in Germany have 
been accompanied by a marked increase in rayon production, 
Moreover, Germany has substantially increased her output 
of staple fibre rayon, which is becoming much more impor- 
tant. This can also be said of Japan, which is using the 
short fibre on a large scale in her cotton mills, and toa 
smaller extent of Italy. Courtaulds have established their 
own large-scale demonstration mill for showing spinners 
how to turn staple fibre into yarn on standard cotton 
machinery. They are at present building a large new fibre 
factory for meeting the expected increase in demand. Con. 
ditions in the smaller countries have been fairly favourable. 


In the British market the reduction of the excise duty from 
1s. to 6d. per lb. on rayon yarns and from 6d. per Ib. to 
3d. per lb. on staple fibre is generally considered to be a 
step in the right direction, and is already leading to the 
adoption of rayon for various types of materials for which 
it was regarded as too expensive in the past. It is difficult 
to justify the tax on rayon, which is far removed from being 
a luxury. The remaining 3d. per lb. duty on staple fibre 
is likely to be removed atter the next Budget, but there is 
to be no change in the other duties on rayon before the end 
of the next financial year. The removal of the excise duty 
would bring staple fibre on a par in price with Egyptian 
cotton, and it has been clearly shown that the fibre can now 
be spun into yarns with as much ease as cotton. Moreover, 
the quality of the finished yarn shows a great improvement 
in comparison with the staple fibre of a few years ago. 


The above figures do not include rayon staple fibre, which 
is now assuming much greater importance, and is likely 
to develop side by side with continuous filament rayon for 
the production of soft and wool-like fabrics. <A feature 
of the trade in the United Kingdom has been the prominence 
of viscose fine filament yarns, which have at least temporarily 
displaced acetate in various types of fabrics. Demand for 
acetate has, however, remained very strong in the United 
States. Meanwhile, stocks of rayon are low, and prices 
firm in many countries, and all indications point to a good 
year for the rayon industry. 


LEATHER AND FOOTWEAR 


Neither producers of leather nor manufacturers of leather 
goods derived much benefit from the general improvement 
in the country’s trade last year. The main reason for this 
state of affairs was the exceptionally dry weather which 
throughout the year militated against the sale of the more 
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gbstantial types of footwear. In addition, considerable 
quantities of cheap low grade shoes were again produced 
jor the summer season. The result of this was that pro- 
ducers of both sole and upper leather found the demand 
confined to small lots in the cheaper qualities, and the 
anxiety to do business was such that prices throughout the 
year remained at a very low level. 

“Turnover of sole leather remained at a relatively low 
evel until about the end of September, after which for 
about a month to six weeks there was a fairly satisfactory call 
for bends suitable for manufacturing purposes. In some 
directions, at this time, the tendency was noticeable for a 
slightly better quality article to be required, but unfor- 
tunately the improvement in trade was not of a lasting 
character, and it was not until about a fortnight to three 
weeks before the close of the year that turnover again 
expanded. Producers and distributors of upper leathers 
were confronted with conditions similar to those experienced 
in the heavy leather section. Manufacturers of footwear 
only purchased small quantities, and there was all the time 
a searching around for the cheapest possible article. The 
glacé kid section was perhaps the brightest. Producers of this 
atticle have made satisfactory progress with the aid of the 
duty on imported leather, and have been able to increase 
production. Box and willow calf met with only a restricted 
sale. 


While the future of the industry cannot be described as 
good, there appears to be a more hopeful feeling. Stocks of 
leather in the hands of consumers are not large, and there 
sems to be a more general movement towards better 
quality goods. Buyers of footwear also appear to be more 
disposed to place orders for boots and shoes of a slightly 
higherstandard. British imports of hides and leather goods 
are shown in the following table. 


RETAIL 


SomE modest progress has been made in expanding the 
statistical information available on retail trade in this 
country. The only source of such information is still the 
voluntary inquiry initiated jointly by the Incorporated 
Association of Retail Distributors and the Bank of England 
some years ago. But it has latterly received the support 
of other retail associations, such as the Drapers’ Chamber 
of Trade and the London Furniture Trades Federation. 
The co-operative societies have from the first made a 
valuable contribution. In addition, a number of individual 
frms—mainly large-scale businesses—have contributed 
their figures, and during the past year there have been 
important additions to this number. The accession of 
these new contribuiors has not only increased the turnover 
to more than 15 per cent. of the total turnover of the 
country, but it has also improved the “ balance’ of the 
sample as between the various types of commodities 
covered. On the other hand, it is not completely repre- 
sentative of all types of distributive outlets. It may 
therefore be that the turnover of retail trade as a whole 
may have increased slightly more (or less) than would 
appear from this sample inquiry. 

The percentage changes as compared with the corre- 
sponding period a year earlier in the aggregate value of 
retail turnover from February, 1933, to December, 1934, 
are given in the following table, together with changes in 
the value of stocks at cost. 





PERCENTAGE CHANGES ON THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD A 
YEAR AGO. 





Value of Sales (at Selling) Value of Stocks (at 








Cost) 
Month Year to Date Month 
1933-34 | 1934-35 | 1933-34 | 1934-35 | 1933-34 | 1934-35 
% % % % 9 % 
—3-4 +3-0 —3-4 +3-0 —8-1 +1-3 
—2-9 +5-7 3-1 +4°5 —7-4 +2-9 
Nil —3-2 2-1 +1-8 —6-4 +3-0 
—0:2 +7-7 -1°6 +3-3 —5-7 +2-2 
—3-6 +2-0 -2°0 +3-0 —5-5 +2-3 
—1-2 +3-1 1-9 +3-0 —4:°5 +11 
+0-2 +4°8 —1°6 +3°2 —3-6 +0-4 
—1-7 +4-1 —1°6 +3-3 —1-7 +2-2 
+0°6 +3-2 —1-4 +3°3 —0-6 +1-2 
+2°8 +3-9 0-9 +3-4 —0-6 +2-8 
+4-1 +1-°8 -0°3 +3-2 —1-9 +0°9 
+3-9 Nil —0-7 ° 








The first of these series shows that the decline in the 
value of retail turnover ceased in the middle of 1933, and 
within a few months gave way to a regular increase apart 
from seasonal dislocations. The second series suggests 
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BrRITIsH Imports OF HIDES AND LEATHER 

















Quantity Value 
Country * er oo 
1932 | 1933 | 1934 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Hides— Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. £ £ £ 
Wet— 
Ox and cow— 
From Irish Free State ... 71,372} 87,777} 95,385] 107,113] 149,056) 157,877 
» Union of S. Africa | 26,520] 15,363} 23,657 57,968 34,066 53,782 
- Australia casatanen 13,617] 26,192} 7,154) 23,556} 52,156] 12,490 
» New Zealand...... 60,111} 51,123) 67,053} 131,933} 109,982] 154,655 
» Other British 
countries | 20,112] 40,562} 51,714} 32,456] 72,216] 87,454 
» Germany ......... 79,927] 54.355! 30,457] 173,765] 134,376 74,948 
<a 113,614] 106,969} 80,732] 322,605] 315,780] 262,775 
| 265,556] 209,013) 164,420] 520,147] 459,103] 360,494 
» Other Foreign 
Countries | 218,826] 305,755/ 285,903} 400,262} 680,113} 661,013 














869,655} 897,109] 806,475) 1,769,805] 2,006,848] 1,825,488 




















Other descriptions ......... 38,217} 55,160) 60,431] 95,335) 158,113] 164,336 
Dry and drysalted— 
Ox and cow— | 
From Union of S. Africa | 64,770] 69,981) 120,321} 166,244] 177,962] 321,456 
» British East Africa | 38,299 36,145 | 39,793) 89,519} 90,842] 102,781 
» Australia ......... 18,529] 34,010} 26,764) 40,361} 83,739] 67,981 
» Other British 
Countries 53,867! 75,366) 79,244) 124,135} 189,673] 211,979 
, Abyssinia ......... 31,114] 48,621] 33,101| 82737} 129,753] 89/330 
» Argentina ......... | 26,201] 33,165! 35,751} 68,843] $6,940] 93,873 


», Other Foreign 
Countries | 79,652] 131,099) 126,863} 212,346 





368,429} 342,383 


312,432] 428,387 aaa 784,185) 1,127,338] 1,229,783 


dbase aes 8 
114,316] 183,673] 184,619 


a 
| 


Other descriptions ......... | 39,116 "69,066 66,809 











Leather and manufactures | 


thereof—Total ............ {7,775,754 8,178,619|7,465,774 





A reduction in the quantity of wet hides imported in 1934 
was partly offset by an increase in dry and dry-salted grades. 


TRADE 


that the rate of increase has settled down at rather over 
3 per cent. It is probable that the decline from November 
to December may be ascribed to the exceptionally un- 
seasonable weather in the latter month. Without postu- 
lating a continuous acceleration in the rate of increase, its 
maintenance at recent levels in 1935 would not be sur- 
prising. The third series shows that steady re-stocking by 
retailers has been in progress with improving trade. The 
increase in the value of stock at cost has, however, been 
smaller than the increase in sales, suggesting a maintenance 
of high stock turn rates and improved merchandising 
efficiency. 

Rather over one-half of the turnover consists of “‘ food 
and perishables,’’ an expression which is made to cover 
sweets and tobacco and café and restaurant sales in addition 
to the more obvious categories. The value of sales in this 
group increased during the period February to December, 
1934, by 3-2 per cent., and non-food sales also increased 
by 3-2 percent. The principal changes in the subdivisions 
of the non-food group were as follows :— 


Increases : Furnishing (-+7-5 per cent.), boots and shoes 
(+4-8 per cent.), hardware (-++3-2 per cent.), men’s and 
boys’ wear (+3-2 per cent.), sports and travelling 
(+3-2 per cent.), fancy goods (-;+2-7 per cent.), women’s 
wear (+2-1 per cent.). 

Decrease: Piece goods (—3-2 per cent.). The decline 
Was more severe in dress piece goods than in household 
piece goods, owing, no doubt, to the increasing popularity 
of ready-made women’s wear at low prices. 


Turning to geographical divisions, London (suburbs) 
shows the largest increase during the eleven months 
(+4-5 per cent.), followed by the South of England 


(+3-5 per cent.), Scotland (+3-2 per cent.), North of 
England (+2-9 per cent.), and London (West End) 
(+2-0 per cent.). It must be remembered that London 
(West End) felt the improvement in 1933 long before the 
other districts. In 1934, therefore, the comparison was 
with a period in which recovery had already become 
manifest. The larger increases in other districts in 1934 
were necessary if the provinces were not to fall behind, 
and the picture is now a satisfactory one of widespread 
national recovery which has been communicated to every 
main division of the country. From such indications as 
are available, prices have been very stable. The improve- 
ment in retail turnover, therefore, implies a real increase in 
the quantity of goods consumed or purchased. 

The principal addition to retail trade statistics during 
the year has been the publication of the Bank of England 
Index Numbers of Retail Sales based on average daily 
sales in the year 1933=100. Separate indices are available 
for food sales, non-food sales and total sales, split up by 
geographical areas, and are published each month in the 
Board of Trade Journal. 
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BaNk oF ENGLAND INpEx Nos. oF ToTAL RETAIL SALES 
(Average Daily Sales in 1933 = 100) 





Wales London 


and South of | Central | London Total, 
7 ane © a -o | J a 
Scotland North of | England | and West} Suburbs Britain 
England End 
| i 
1932——January .. 101 108 97 iil vy} wo | we | a7 | m | 10 | 100 100 104 
February... ¥ | 96 97 91 73 94 91 
March. 102 ay 95 91 97 97 
DEE: anteue 105 108 102 96 105 104 
BN ccseenes } 108 108 103 104 104 105 
ar 107 99 97 101 97 100 
CS 92 101 102 106 95 100 
August ...| 92 89 92 64 82 Me 
September 97 95 Ob 91 91 94 
October ... 99 102 100 107 99 101 
November 98 101 98 104 105 101 
December 118 122 124 138 133 126 
1933-— January .. 94 48 95 103 94 97 
¥ ebruary... a4 92 39 71 93 838 
March....... 99 say 93 87 95 a4 
April ...... 102 105 104 102 105 104 
BED evcoveee 100 100 98 107 98 100 
BNE covsese 109 100 101 9 99 101 
SET ccnpevee 92 97 100 112 94 99 
August ... | 91 &8 93 66 34 86 
September | 97 92 96 87 90 93 
October ... | aN 102 lol 111 99 102 
November 101 102 102 108 109 104 
December 120 126 130 146 140 131 
1934-— January 94 102 99 110 99 101 
February 94 94 94 73 96 91 
Marcb....... 103 99 100 93 103 99 
April ...... 100 103 100 99 100 101 
BEET wcosesee 108 107 106 i 110 } ill 108 
RE sisevnb 111 102 102 100 | 102 103 
re 95 99 103 115 ge 102 
August ... 968 92 97 69 89 90 
September 103 96 100 89 95 97 
October ... 102 105 103 115 104 105 
November 106 106 106 110 113 108 
ber 124 128 133 148 142 134 





As the experience of department stores probably does 
not differ widely from that of other types of retail outlets, 
it is legitimate to make use of the I.A.R.D. index number 
of department store sales to ‘throw light on certain par- 
ticulars in greater detail. 


This index number is based on twelve months’ moving 
totals of the money value of sales, and refers only to the 
tigures of a comparable sample of department stores. The 
index, which is based on the twelve months ending January, 
1931100, had fallen steadily by January, 1932, to 95-9, 
by July, 1932, to 92-7, and by January, 1933, to 90-4. 
Che lowest point reached was 90-0 in April, 1933, since 
when it rose without interruption to 92-0 in November, 
1933, and 95-1 in November, 1934. This is approximately 
the level of April, 1932, so that the rate of recovery has 
been a little slower than the rate of decline during the twelve 
months preceding the lowest point. The number of trans- 
actions handled has increased at much the same rate as 
the value of sales, confirming the impression with regard 
to retail prices noted above. 


Last year it was remarked that the revival in the demand 
for different categories of goods had started at considerable 
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intervals in time, while fluctuations in the turnover of 
some classes of goods had been much more extreme than 
in that of others. During 1934, furniture sales got back 
to 1930 levels, assisted, no doubt, by the housing revival 
while men’s wear and boots and shoes were very near t 
1929 figures. Sales of piece goods, on the other hand, after 
a little improvement early in the year, then declined, and 
in November, 1934, were no higher than in August, 1933 
The rate of progress in women’s wear has been extremely 
slow, but it has proceeded without setbacks. 


While there has been further improvement in the rate of 
stockturn, there have been more interruptions recently in 
progress, which may indicate that the limit to this move 
ment may nearly have been reached. These rates, obtained 
by dividing the total sales (at selling) into the average stocks 
(at cost) for all classes of goods, are as follows for recent 
years : 


Year ending Rate of Stockturn 
January 31, 1931 6°37 
January 31, EE whisniesiiinente 
January 31, 1933 
January 31. 1934 





It will be, nevertheless, satisfactory if, after increasing 
the rate of stockturn through periods of falling and rising 
prices, this figure can be maintained in more normal times 
at a notably higher level than appears to have prevailed at 
the beginning of the depression. 


An international comparison of department store turm- 
over indicates that the experience of British stores was less 
unfortunate than that of foreign stores and recovery began 
earlier. The following table gives indices prepared on a 
roughly comparable basis at significant points in the present 
trade cycle. 


INDICES OF VALUE OF SALES 


(Year ended January 31, 1931 = 100) 
| Belgium 
Great ies : e : 
Britain U.S.A Canada | Germany | 





Clothing | Furniture 





October, 1929... ses 109- 


9-2 see 108-3 105-8 99-6 
April, 1930... ese 108-2 108-3 107-7 108-7 102°3 
August, 1931 ... 98-4 95-8 96-6 93-1 92-5 86-2 
November, 1932... 91-3 71-6 81-4 71-6 77-4 71:0 
April, 1933... 90-0 63-9 75-8 66-8 75-8 71°2 
November, ,, ... 92-0 64-6 74°5 58-3 71-9 72:4 
April, 1934... 93-4 69-8 69-7 55-4 69-1 71-0 
October, one 95-1 72-3 70-6 58:4 65-6 66-0 





Retail sales in the United States have improved con- 
tinuously since President Roosevelt took office, and the 
prospects at the moment are considered bright. Only in 
the representative of the gold bloc countries is there as yet 
no sign of improvement. 





(A) WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
CEREALS AND MEAT 











a —_— 
































| | 
Wheat | Flour Barley | Oats | Maize Rice | Potatoes Beet 
a l 
No. 2 English | London | English | English - oe — Argentine 
Northern | Gazette | Standard,| Gazette | Gazette - I — — me ——e —— Chilled 
Manitoba} Average | Ex-Mill | Average | Average ——— =e | ae — Hind-Qrs. 
| 
| Per Qr. | Per Cwt. ~— egqe: liperene: leveseend eerone. |peecwe.| 2801b.| Per Cwt. | Per Cwt.| Per Or. | Per Cwt. | Per Ton | Per 8 Lo| Per 8 Lb. 
; hci a. d. s. d. s. d. a s.. Gd. s. d. £ S. S. 
End of 1927 ............ | 58 O 9 10 | 41 0 ll 4 9 3 38 0 14 3 | 6-00 4-67 4-17 
End of 1928 ............ | 49 3 9 6 35 6 0 2) 811 42 3 ; 13 9 | 6-00 5-33 4°17 
End of 1929 ............ 55. 6 9 6 40 0 8 8 7 © 31 0 12 6 | 3°75 5-67 5°17 
End of 1930 ............ 24 6 6 0 23 6 8 3 5 6 17 9 8 0 | 6-00 5:25 | 4-67 
End of 1931 ............ we? | 6.4 23 9 8 3 6 8 18 6 8 74) 10-25 | 4-50 3°75 
End of 1932 ............ 23 3 | 5 4 21 3 6 11 5 9 19 0 7 18) 5:75 4-50 3-75 
End of 1933 ............ | 25 3 4 5 20 3 9 3 5 3 20 0 6 0 | 5:25 4°42 4-08 
End of January, 1934 | 27 3 4 5 20 9 9 6 6 1 19 3 6 0 | §-00 4-67 4-08 
» February ,, 26 3 4 5 20 3 9 1 6 6 20 6 5 103 | 5-00 4°33 3-25 
» March . 26 3 4 5 20 3 8 10 6 2 21 9 5 9 5-00 4-42 3:17 
» April i 25 0 4 5 20 3 7 11 6 1 20 3 5 108 | 5-75 4-42 3-92 
» May a 28 6 4 11 20 3 i. 6 2 19 0 6 0 | 5:25 | 4:50 3-83 
» June c 28 6 5 6 22 9 7&8 6 3 20 6 6 9 | 4:75 | 4:42 3-42 
» July * 33 0 5 1 24 9 7 10 6 5 2261 7 5} 8-00 4-67 3-92 
» August " 33 6 | 5 0 25 3 11 0 5 5 26 0 8 6°: 4-58 4-58 
» September ,, 336; § 1 23 3 10 0 6 8 3 6 8 6: 4-42 4-00 
October am 29 0 | 5 0 22 3 o 2 S 7 9 7 6- 4-00 3-58 
November ,, 29 Lt | 411 21 3 6 8 3 6 6: 3-92 2-92 
End of 1984 ............ 30 3 4 10 22 3 6 9 6 6 5: 4-08 3°75 
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an (A) WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES—Continued. 
ear to 
» after | 
1, and CEREALS & MEAT(Cont.) || OTHER FOOD PRODUCTS 
1933 
emely Coconut 
Mutton Bacon Tea Coffee | Cocoa | Sugar | Cheese | Butter Oil 
ate of one 
tly in ; Costa Refined 
mov . EZ. Indian ; ..- | B.W.L. ; 7 
ee a _ Frozen | Danish || Auction aoe = Crystal- — Canadian} Danish | Crede 
stocks Wethers Average! “ Fine lised London 
recent —_—_ ee SF 
Per 8 Lb.|Per 8 Lb.| Per Cwt.|| Per Lb. | Per Cwt. PerCwt, Per cw | Per Cwt.| Per Cwt.} Per Cwt.| Per Tom 
<turn s. s. s. d. d. a ¢€ ~« Gis ¢dis &i oe &i aw € £ 
End of 1927............... 6-67 4-75 79 6 18-62 | 177 O| 74 0 31 3 29 94) 101 0} 181 O} 42-50 
End of 1928............... 7-00 5-00 98 0 17-50 | 160 Oj} 60 6 24 3 24 7 105 0 {| 200 0} 39-00 
End of 1929............... 7-00 4-83 105 0 13-12 | 165 OO} 62 6 22 3 22 9 97 0}; 180 Oj 34-00 
End of 1980............... 6-83 3-92 62 6 || 14-25 | 122 6] 49 6 20 6 19 6 76 Oj} 142 OO} 25-50 
End of 1981............... 5-17 2-83 45 0} 10-18 | 112 6] 46 0 19 103 | 20 8 65 0] 136 Of 25-00 
Casing End of 1982............... 4-83 2-92 65 0 7-31 94 0} 42 0 17 4%) 18 113] 64 OO} 122 0] 23-00 
rising End of 1988............... 5-33 3-50 78 #O 13-84 72 O| 35 O 18 9 18 114} 48 07; 101 Of 17-00 
times End of January, 1934 5-00 3-75 96 0 15-27 77 6 | 36 0 18 14) 19 2} 49 O 89 6] 17-00 
led at » February _,, 5-25 3-91 96 0 || 14-79 82 6] 40 6 18 1%] 19 44] 53 0] 100 O}| 17-00 
» March ~,, 5-17 | 3-75 | 87 O|| 14-15 | 86 0} 45 0] 17 9 | 18 93] 54 0} 91 0] 17-00 
» April i. 6-83 3°75 79 +O 14-40 86 0} 45 0 is 9 18 9 54 0 82 0; 17-00 
turn- » May = 7-83 3-83 84 0 14-13 84 0] 44 0 18 6 18 8}) 54 0 88 0]; 18-00 
as less » June 7 6-83 | 3-92 | 88 0|| 13-01 | 84 0] 44 0 | 18 43] 18 9$] 54 0} 85 6| 18-00 
began » July ” 5-83 3°83 84 6 12-20 84 0] 42 0 18 6 20 2 55 0 84 0} 17-75 
ons » August ,, 6-50 | 3-67 | 98 O]| 11-85 | 80 0] 42 0] 18 6 | 20 Of] 55 O| 105 O]| 17-75 
resent » September ,, 6-17 3-58 90 6 10-67 80 0; 42 0 18 6 19 74) 50 6} 105 Oj} 17-75 
» October __,, 5-83 3-25 90 0 11-35 80 0] 42 0 18 6 19 44) 52 6] 124 0] 17-75 
» | November ,, 5-33 3°17 86 0 11-45 76 6| 42 0O 18 734) 19 6 55 6/116 Oj} 18-50 
End of 1934 ............ 6-33 3-75 86 0 11-34 73 6| 42 O 18 73} 19 6 56 0} 122 0] 20-00 
m 
‘urniture 
99-6 
102:3 
86-2 
71-0 
71-2 
72:4 
714 COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 
a SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION. 
oO - 
d the The following are some facts and figures to indicate the measure of Australia’s recovery from the 
nly in effects of the depression. 
rs yet BUDGET RESULTS. 
In each of the last three years, the Commonwealth Budget has shown a surplus. The results for the 
past four years were as follows :— 
1930-31 Deficit —_£10,757,000 1933-34. Surplus _ {1,301,000 
1931-32 Surplus £1,314,000 Estimate 1934-35 2 £13,800 
1932-33 "i £3,545,000 
aka TAXATION REMISSIONS. 
These favourable results have been attained notwithstanding substantial taxation remissions and 
expenditure concessions. 
ae Under the 1932-33 Budget, the taxation remissions amounted to £2,100,000 and, under the 1933-34 
entine Budget, to no less than £7,050,000, and included reductions in Income Tax, Land Tax, and Customs and 
illed Primage Duties. 
1-Qrs. EXPENDITURE CONCESSIONS. 
a The 1933-34 Budget gave relief to the extent of £1,250,000 in respect of restoration of cuts in Old-Age 
8 Lb. and Soldiers’ Pensions, and Public Service Salaries. In addition {3,045,000 was provided for relief of 
s. wheat growers after the 1933-34 Budget was introduced. 
“17 These taxation remissions and expenditure concessions are being fully maintained in the 1934-35 
= Budget, and further remissions and concessions to the extent of {1,898,000 are being made. 
= REDEMPTION OF DEBT. 
75 During the last five years, debt to the extent of £37,500,000 has been redeemed by the Australian 
-08 National Debt Sinking Fund. In the current year the contributions to Sinking Fund for debt redemp- 
08 tion exceed £8,000,000. 
= FAVOURABLE TRADE BALANCE. 
.92 In each of the last three years, Australia has had a favourable trade balance more than sufficient te 
“83 meet overseas interest obligations. For the last fiscal year, the balance was no less than £37 million 
“42 sterling. 
> TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 
00 Imports from the United Kingdom increased in value from £17,400,000 in 1931-32 to £25,700,000 
-58 in 1933-34 ; and in the same period the United Kingdom’s share of the total imports increased from 39.5 
92 


per cent. to 43.1 per cent. 
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(A) WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES—Continued. 
TEXTILES 


Cotton Wool Silk Flax Hemp Jute 


Yarn—| Cloth— | Enslish, | Sas Itali 
American| Egyptian} “35, 39-inch | S0Uth- R 140, | Livonian Manila Native 
Middling |f.g.f., Sak.| .°~.5 a | ioe, ’s —. Z.K. -_ Firsts 
Twist | Shirtings Washed Super fr. Milan 
_ Combing 


Per Lb. | Per Lb. | Per Lb. | Per Piece} Per Lb. | Per Lb. | Per Lb. | Per Lb 
d. ; d. 
-06 . 15-25 

15-50 

13-87 
-00 
-12 
-00 
-50 
-00 
+37 
-37 
-87 
-00 
-37 
-62 
+62 
-50 

10-25 

10-37 

10-50 


Per Ton| Per Ton | Per Ton 
s. 
20 
22 
18 
10 
1l 


£ £ 
41-50 31-75 
36- +25 
35- -75 
23- 50 
20: +25 
18- *75 
14: 62 
15- 50 
16-50 
16-00 
15-75 
14-62 
14-50 
15-10 
15-62 
14-56 
15-06 
16-19 


ae 


End of Jan., 1934 
» Feb. 
» Mar. 

Apr. 
May 
June 
july 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Cornaunomwooona 


” 


tate 


OOO OOD 


13- 
13 


OCObBROHWWONINSOOCOOOAWA: 


assuueeesssszssesss 
oSASHSASOSOOOUSSSS 
SSS SoUUUNSUHSSOSSE 


Seoooceeosooesoososos 
DHANANDNAAAHWS VIG 


MINERALS 


Middles-| Middles- I.C., Welsh, | Durham, | Sheffield, 


“ ; English Stan- Stan- 
brough | brough | S. Wales Best Best Best 


| Ad'ty. Gas House Pig dard dard 


Per Ton{ Per Ton{ Per Ton } Per Box | Per Ton | Per Ton | Per Ton 
. £ £ | s. d. a. &. 

65-0 -25 | 10-25 18 13 

66- -50 10-25 i8 

72: 50 10-75 18 

63- 50 10-75 15 

58: -50 10-00 14 

58- 50 -75 16 

sam 58- 50 *75 16 

End of Jan., 1934 58- 50 16 

Feb. a 63: 50 16 

Mar. ae : -50 16 

50 17 

50 17 

50 17 

50 18 

-50 18 

-50 18 

-50 18 

-50 18 

-50 18 


Per Ton | Per Ton | Per Ton | Per Ton 
£ 
onf-12 60-91 
225°75 | 74:00 
178-12 | 68-00 
116-50 | 46- 
141-18 | 38- 
148-44 | 28- 
226-94 | 32: 
226-37 | 33: 
227-75 | 32: 
238-75 | 32: 
238-63 | 32- 
232-62 | 32- 
225-42 | 31- 
229-12 | 28- 
226-87 | 28: 
232-90 | 27: 
229-44 
229-81 
228-44 


a 


a 
we 


a 
- 


wo 
a 


Apr. , 
May ,, 
June se, 
july ,, 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


End of 1934 
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STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


AKTIEBOLAG 


STOCKHOLM 
Established in 1856 
Capital: 100,000,000 Kronor 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS -: HEAD OFFICE 
NITTON-STOCKHOLM STOCKHOLM 16 








tive 
rsts 





*r Ton 


6 + 25 
6° 67 
9-87 
3-75 
4-59 
15-44 
4-56 
4-87 
4-84 
4-87 
4-96 
14-84 
13-97 
11-03 
13-69 
12-59 
12-69 
[2- 


12-15 


! 
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(A) WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES —Continued. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Timber | Cement | Hides | Leather | Petrol | 7° | Fuel oil} Minseed | Rubber | Crystals | Creosote 


— | | fl | 
—— —_——— | | SE | 








4 Qn 
Ss | pon Market,| Sole Inlaid 
a ’ 
= ¢ 3 x oe d Best Bends Spirit Paraffin | Furnace ee oo Soda | London 
co. $ a Ox 8/14 Lbs. Bx. Inst. 
q a 
| 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
C. Ft.| St. Ton Lb. Lb. Gal. Gal. Ton Ton Lb. Ton Gal. 
s. d.| £ s. d. d. d. ; 4. d. as dd, £ d. £ d. 
End of 1927......... 7 0119-00} 54 O 9-62 31 113 12 75 #O 28-00 | 20-00 5-12 8-87 
End of 1928......... 7 0O|19-00} 47 O 8-25 26 15} 104 67 6 29-00 8-69 5-12 6-25 
- . oon 1 7 0O1| 19-00 = 0 re = 15 if re ; or 8-06 5-12 4-25 
of 19380......... 7 0118-00} 47 O . 2 5 22-5¢ 4-25 5-12 3-75 
End of 1991......... 6 6/16-00} 43 0 5-12 22 154 94 60 0 14-62 3-31 5-12 4-00 
End of 19382......... 6 6115-00} 43 0O 4-12 15 184 93 60 0 17-25 2-42 5-12 3-50 
End of 1933......... 6 0 | 18-00 43 0 4-87 18 17 9 80 0 18-25 4-25 5-12 3°75 
End of Jan., 1934 6 0118-00) 43 0O 4-87 18 - : 80 0); 18-12 4-75 5-12 3-87 
» am «a 6 0/|18-00) 43 0 4°87 18 1 80 0 18-62 4-93 5-12 3-25 
» Mar. ,, 6 0/18-00} 43 0 4-50 164 16 9 80 0 18-62 5-17 5-12 3-62 
» Apr ,, 6 01|17-75) 38 O 4-50 164 16 9 80 0 19-50 7-00 5-12 3-50 
» May ,, 6 01|17-75| 38 O 4-81 154 16 9 80 0 23-00 5-78 5-12 3-75 
» june ,, 6 01|17-75| 38 O 5-25 15 16 9 80 0 22-00 6-75 5-12 3-62 
» july ,, 6 0117-75} 38 O 5-31 15 16 94 80 0 21-25 7-16 5-12 3-62 
» Am. » 6 01/17-75} 38 O 4-94 15 16 94 80 0 20-62 7°53 5-12 3-62 
» sept. ,, 6 6117-75) 38 O 4°75 15 16 93 80 0 19-00 7-31 5-12 3-62 
— — 6 61/18-50| 38 0O 4-75 15 16 94 80 0 17-12 6-37 5-12 3-87 
» Nov. ,, 6 6 | 18-00 38 (0 4-37 15 16 94 80 0 18-50 6-37 5-12 4-12 
End of 1984......... 6 6/18-00} 40 0O 4-56 143 16 94 80 0 19-25 6-40 5-12 4-12 








English, Scottish & Australian 
Bank, Limited 


Head Office: 6 GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3 


and 386 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 







Subscribed Capital - : - £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital- -— - - £3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - £1,650,000 
Special Currency Reserve - £1,585,000 








The 


Anglo-South 
American Bank Li 












Board of Directors: 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, Esq., Chairman. 











THe eeeaTe’ HOW eT ORD | Sik’ ckorc e Sct USTER 
FORSTE | CSL, KCMG., CBE. M.C. 
ORS R OF LEPE, PC., K.C.S.L, K.C.M.G., C.B.E OLD BROAD STREET EC? 


| SIDNEY M. WARD 
| 


G.C.M.G. , Bag. 
THE HON. WALTER D GIBBS. | SIR FREDERICK W. YOUNG. 















*The Bank is represented 
by Branches and Affiliated 
Institutions throughout LATIN 
AMERICA and SPAIN and 
affords complete facilities for 







Manager & Secretary—A. A. SHIPSTON. 
Asst. Mer.—F. C, HOUNSFIELD, Sub.-Mgr.—J. JAMIE, 
Accountant—R, J. ALLEN. 












Bankers: Bank of England: Westminster Bank Limited. 


Chief Office in Australia : 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on the Branches and 
Agencies of the Bank throughout Australia. 
Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 
Wool and Produce Credits arranged. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every description 
transacted with Australia. 









the transaction of every 


description of modern 
banking business. 
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(B) WHOLESALE PRICES 


ECONOMIST INDEX NUMBER, 1932-1934 





a, 




































































1027 = 100 1913 = 100 
Cereals . + Com- Cereals ' . Com- 
Other Tex- Mine- | Miscel- az Other Tex- Mine- | Miscel- 
Date and | Foods | tiles | rals |laneous —_ Date sind, | Food | tiles | rals | laneous se 
1932 1932 
End Jan. .. 69-7 66-1 §2-5 76-2 64-6 65-4 || End Jan. ... 97-5 | 105-3 80-8 92-7 80-5 90-0 
» Feb. 72-3 68-6 53-7 75-3 66-7 67-0 » Feb.... | 101-2 | 109-3 82-7 91-5 83-1 92-2 
— — 73-7 65:8 50-4 71-4 62-2 64-3 » Mar.... | 103-1 | 104-8 77°6 86-8 77°5 88-5 
» Apr. 73-1 62-1 46-6 71-5 60-9 62-4 »» «6ADE. oo | 1683 98-9 71-7 86-9 75°8 85-9 
S ae 72:4 58-7 44-2 69-2 60-0 60-5 || ,, May... | 101-3 93-5 68-1 84-1 74°7 83-3 
» June.. 68-9 | 57-6| 43-7| 67-4] 58-4] 58-8 || ,, June... | 96-4| 91-8] 67-3| 82-0] 72-7] 80-9 
» guy 69-3 59-2 45-8 67-9 59-7 60-1 i we 97-0 94-3 70°5 82-6 74°3 82-7 
» Aug... 65-4 62-9 53-3 76:2 61-4 63-4 —  <— 91-5 | 100-2 82-1 92-7 76:5 87-3 
py RE 00 66-4 63-8 52-4 76-2 62-7 63-9 || ,, Sept. .. 92-9 | 101-7 80-7 92-7 78:1 87-9 
— 61-8 63-9 50-1 74:7 62-2 62-0 | SS 86-5 | 101-8 77:1 90-8 77°5 85-3 
<a CP icies 63-8 62-0 49-8 75-4 62-5 62-3 — 89-3 98-8 76:7 91-7 77°8 85-7 
SS a 63-1 60-0 48-6 73-9 61-9 61-1 ee am 88-3 95-6 74°8 89-9 77-1 84-1 
1933 1933 
End Jan. .. 64°3 60-1 48-0 73-0 61-1 60-9 End Jan. ... 90-0 95-8 73°9 88-8 76:1 83-8 
pp | BO. os 63-5 60-4 45-8 72-8 60-1 60-0 = 88-9 96-2 70-5 88-5 74:8 82-6 
— 63-4 57-8 45-9 73-1 58-9 58-3 || ., Mar. ... 88-7 92-1 70°7 88-9 73-4 81-6 
5p E00 64-7 57-9 48-8 74:9 62-0 61-4 — 90-5 92-5 75-1 91-1 77:2 84:5 
ET os 64-4 57-7 51-9 80-3 65-5 63-6 » SEO sm 90-1 91-9 79-9 97-6 81-6 87°5 
pp RED ce 64-7 58-0 54-0 81-0 68-2 65-0 || ,, June... 90-5 92-4 83-1 98-5 84-9 89-5 
» July .. 64-7 58-8 54-1 79-8 69-9 65-3 | ae 90-5 93-7 83-3 97-0 87-1 89-9 
» Aug.. 66-1 59-7 53-7 79-4 69-4 65-5 » ese 92-5 95-1 82-7 96-5 86-4 90-1 
» Sept... 65:0 | 60-8| 52-7] 79-3] 68-6] 65-0 || ,, Sept... 91-0 | 96-9] 81-1] 96-4] 85-4] 89-5 
gp MDE sonse 64-0 58-9 51-8 78-6 67-8 64-0 | — a 89-6 93-8 79-8 95-5 84-3 88-0 
as EP eens 63-1 57-5 50-8 77°3 67-5 63-1 = Ss 88-3 91-5 79-3 94-0 84-1 86-8 
— 64°5 56-7 53-3 77-4 68+1 63-9 , eee.. 90-2 90-2 82-1 94-1 84-8 87-9 
1934 1934 
End Jan. ... 66-7 57-2 57-5 77-8 68-9 65-7 || End Jan. 93-4 91-1 88-6 94-6 85-9 90-4 
» Feb....| 65-7} 59-5 | 57-5] 78-4] 68-4] 65-9] ,, Feb. 91-9 | 94-7] 88-6] 95-3] 85-2] 90-6 
-p MT ne 64-7 59-3 57-2 78-4 67-9 65-4 _— = 90-5 94-5 88-0 95-3 84-6 90-0 
» Apr... | 66-2] 59-1] 54-6] 79-0] 68-3| 65-3 |) ,, Apr. . 92-7 | 94-1] 84-0] 96-1] 85-0] 89-9 
SS ae 67-6 59-4 52-7 78-1 68-5 65-2 » May 94-6 94-7 81-2 95-0 85-3 89-7 
»» June.... 68-4 58-7 52-9 77-0 69-2 65-2 » june. 95-7 93-4 81-5 93-6 86-1 89-7 
» guly ... 73°3 58-3 52-6 75-0 69-9 66-0 — 102-6 92-9 81-0 91-2 87-0 90-8 
= 76-8 59-3 53-5 76:1 69-4 67-1 ss cas 107-5 94-4 82-4 92-6 86-4 92-3 
oo 74:1 57-9 51-3 76-0 69-1 65-7 | po nin 103-7 92-2 78-9 92-4 86-0 90-4 
i cee 69-2 59-5 | 51-5 76-2 68-6 65-0 | oo 0 96°8 94-8 79-4 92-6 85-4 89-4 
ee 66-4 59-6 53-3 75-8 68-8 64-7 || ,, Nov... 93-0 94-9 81-3 92-1 85-7 89-0 
See 69-9 60-2 | 54°5 75:8 69-4 66-1 . dee. » 97-9 95-8 84-0 92-2 86-4 90-9 
(C) RATES OF EXCHANGE ON LONDON 
aie ae - 
as : . Amster- | Stock- Copen- . ‘ 
i Paris Brussels | Milan Zurich acne Madrid dam holm Oslo hagen Berlin | Vienna 
Francs | Belgas Lire Francs Pesetas Florins Kronor Kronor | Kronen Marks Schillings 
to {1 to fl to {1 to #1 eo eee ee ee ee ee to fl to {1 to {1 7 to {1 to fl to {1 to él 
Par level ... | 124-21 | 35-00 92-46 25-223 25-22 12-107 18-159 18-159 po 18-159 20-43 34-58} 
oan. 1933 | 90-00 25-374 69-123 18-374 42-25 8-874 19-56} 20-00 22-50 15-624 35-00 
Lowes 77-93% 21-90 58°25 | 15-73 36-43} 7-56 18-25 19-31} 19-25 12-80 27-00 
Highest, 1934 83-624 23-55 62-374 16-90 | 39-81} 8-14 19-45 19-95 22-45 13-77 30-50 
Lowest, .,, 73°68} 20-80 56: 62} 14-90 35-50 7°17 19-35 19-85 22-35 12-06 25-25 
Beginning of — 
January, 1927; 122-68 34-89 107 48 25-113 | 31-754 12-123 18-16 19-225 18-19 20-404 34-37} 
January, 1928| 124-00 | 34-92 92-323 | 25-273 28-24 21-094 18-11} 18-34} 18-20} | 20-454 | 34-52 
January, 1929; 124-104 | 34-884 92-64 25-18} | 29-74 12-08 18-13 18-19 18-17} 20-38} 34-444 
January, 1930; 123-91 | 34-883 | 93-22 25-133 | 36-624 12-0934! 18-13; 18-20} 18-204 | 20-434 | 34-654 
January, 1931] 123-66} | 34-765 | 92-74 | 25-044 | 46-30) | 12-05% | 18-134] 18-16 | 18-16} | 20-383 | 34-484 
January, 1932) 86-37} 24-374 66-624 17-374 | 40-18} 8-44} 17-75 18-25 | 18-12) 14-25 30-00 
January, 1983) 85-50 24-09} | 65-12} | 17-34% | 40-908 8-31} | 18-37$ | 19-408 | 19-313 | 14-00 28-50 
January, 1934 83-00 23-394 61- 843 16-794 39-534 8-093 19-40 19-90 22-40 13-71 29-50 
February, ,, 78-463 | 22-00 58-531 | 15-90 | 38-12} 7-654 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-9543 29-00 
March, a 77-281 | 21 = | 58: 843 | 15-72 37-433 7-55 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-80 28-50 
April, ee 78-25 {| 22-08 59-902 15°95 | 37-784 7-634 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-96 28-00 
May, 77°25 21-82 59-96% 15-74 | 37: 314 7-53 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-944 28-00 
June, » | 77-00 | 21-704 59: 06} |} 15-60 | 37-12% 7:48} 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-97% 27:75 
July, » | 76°56} 21-634 58-843 15-524 | 36-933 7:44} 19-40 19-90 22-40 13-25 27-00 
August, ., | 76-408 | 21-46 | 58°75 15-444 | 36-87} 7-444 | 19-40 19-90 22-40 13-003 | 27-00 
September ,, 74-62} 20-95 57-433 15-074 | 36-00 7-26} 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-52 26-50 
October, ,, | 74:50 | 20-99 57-281 | 15-05 | 35-933 7-244 | 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-20 26-50 
November ,, 75-592 | 21-36 58-12} 15-29 36-433 7°35} 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-36} 26-50 
December ,, | 75-46% | 21-30} 58-31} 15°31} 36-374 7:36 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-38 27-00 
January, 1935 74-68} 21-024 57-62} 15-22 36° 06} 7:29 | 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-26 26-50 
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(C)} RATES OF EXCHANGE ON LONDON-—continued 
Buenos | Rio de | Monte | Valpar- | Hong 7 ; 
New York! “sites | Janeiro | Video on | Bombay | Yong |Shanghai| Kobe Singapore 
sal eeeeeeiCAiateateaiaas iol 
Dollars | Pence to | Pence to | Pence to | Pesos to | Sterling | Sterling | Sterling | Sterling | Sterling 
to £1 Peso Milreis Peso £ to Kupee | to Dollar | to Dollar} to Yen | to Dollar 
| | | | 
s. d. | s. d. s. d s. d. 4 é. 
Par level .............00605 4-863 (b)| 47-62 5-899 51 | 40-00 Ss 3 ae sad 2 031| 2 4 
Highest, 1933 ......... 5-53 | 45} 53 374 t 1 6%| 1 6 1 9% 1 3% 2 44, 
OBE ng ot creenee 3-328 354 34 2 | ¢ 1 5% | 1 2% 1 7 1 13 2 3% 
Highest, 1934 ......... 5-193 30} 4}t 40 | ¢ 1 64 | 1 93 imal; ai2@ 
—. co teseeeee 4-874 24 4ht 35% $ | 1 S| 1 4 1 2} | 1 1} 2 3% 
nning of— 
January, 1927 ......... 4-85 | 464, 5% 50} 39-63 | 1 6G} 1112] 2 SE | 2 OF | 2 3¥ 
January, 1928 ......... 4-88 #3 473 5} 50; 39-35 1 6% | 2 0} 2 7} Lily | 2 4% 
January, 1929 ......... 4-854 47% 5# 51 | 39-64 1 64 | 2 0% | 2 7} 110f | 2 3} 
January, 1930 ......... 4-87 3} 4548 5 46} 39-80 1 52:/ 1 8 | 2 18 | 2 Of | 2 33 
January,1931_ ......... 4-855 | 35488 4% 35} 39-89 1 53] 1 14] 1 5 | 2 0} 2 33 
January, 1932 ......... 3-38} | 403 48 314 28-00 | 1 62; | 1 54 | 1’ | 2 0} 2 4) 
January, 1983 ......... 3-33; | 42} 53 30 : 1 6%| 1 33 | 1 7% } 13 2 33 
January, 1934............ 5-15 3578 4h§ 35}t $ | 1 64] 1 5% 1 4% {| 1 24 / 2 4), 
PEE, os. essvccsccoce 5-003 27%8 448 373+ $ 1 6% | : 6 | 1 4} L 24 2 44, 
EE ie tiaecneiine | 5-07, | 2748 4h§ 384+ + | 1 68] 1 6 | 1 4%] 1 28] 2 48 
April, a iinllaitel 5-15} | 267§ 48 21§ + | 1 68%] 1 64 | 1 4} 24) 2 4 
May, a eiibeiibee 5-12 | 2528 44§ 183§ + | 1 68] 1 43 1 23 124i 2 44 
June, ial ieriaa 5-068, | 2585 | 445 19}§ t 1 6%} 1 6%] 1 3; | 1 2%— | 2 4 
July, oi aniateuaiaiia 5-043 | 257§ 38 193§ t 1 64 | 1 6 1 44 | 1 23, | 2 4, 
August, —,, eseeccessoes 5-036 | 2738 388 194§ t 1 64/1 52 1 4) | 1 2} 2 4} 
September, ,, ..........+5 6-993 | 2938 | 348 194§ | 127-12ka) 1 64] 1 63 | 1st i1g 2 44 
I. icc usiiegiemsnean 4-943 298 | 388 193§ | 123-25 1 64 | 1 7 1 53 | 1 2% | 2 4: 
November, ,, ......+0+++« | 4:98 | 2848 | 3488 208 122-25 Onl 8 Jatt 4.} 8 8 2 4; 
December, ,, ....s.+000+s | 4-979 | 2738 | 3&8 2038 | 121-50 1 64% | 1 8% | 1 46 | 1 1 3 43 
January, 1935 ......... | 4-943 | 27 8 | 3h§ 204§ | 117-00 1 64 | 1 83% | os 144 2 43. 
! 
+ Sellers (official). * Nominal § Unofficial quotations. (6) Var, 8-233! since dollar devaluation on February 1, 1934. 


(e) Latest “ export ” rate. 
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THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA timices 


Established 1837 _ Incorporated 1880 
CAPITAL AUTHORISED AND ISSUED - 


- £12,000,000 
pital Paid-up - £4,000,000 

Reserve Fund pon iter SEN 
Currency Reserve - -~ - . - £1,600,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors . -  £8,000,000 








DIRECTORS: 


The Hon. EDMUND W. PARKER, Chairman. 
Maj.-Gen. Sir J. H. DAVIDSON, ROBERT C, NESBITT, Esq. 


K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 
HUGH D. FLOWER, Esq. The Rt. Hon. LORD STONEHAVEN, 
P.C., G.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


The Rt. Hon. LORD HILLINGDON. 
ALFRED W. TURNBULL, Esq. 


Sir MALCOLM HOGG. 
HEAD OFFICE: 


71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


Manager :—W. A. Lame. Assistant Mamager :—¥. H. McIntvrg, 
Secretary :—C. 1. Murcn. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND, viz.: 


VICTORIA as. eee, 49 
» SOUTH AUSTRALIA... =... 15 
”" NEW SOUTH WALES... 54 
”" WESTERN AUSTRALIA ... 24 
QUEENSLAND oo” aa 
en Ulm Cw CP 
” NEW ZEALAND... 46 


Total 213 
_ Drafts upon the Branches are issued by Head Office, and may be obtained 
fom the Bank’s Agents throughout England, Scotland and Ireland. 
A and Circular Travelling Credits issued — available throughout 
orld. 

Telegraphic Remittances are also made. 

Bills on the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand are purchased or 
Seat for collection. 

its are received at Head Office at rates of interest and for periods which 

May be ascertained on application. 
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SWISS BANK 
GORPORATION 


(A COMPANY LIMITED BY SHARES, INCORPORATED IN SWITZERLAND) 
1872, 


——— 


BASLE, ZURICH, ST. GALL, 
GENEVA, LAUSANNE, 
LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS, 
NEUCHATEL, SCHAFFHOUSE 






















- £6,400,000 
- £2,120,000 


£1 = 25 francs) 


Capital paid-up - 
Reserves- - - 


(Basis of Calculation, 











LONDON OFFICE - 99, GRESHAM STREET, E.0.2 


WEST END BRANCH : 11, REGENT STREET (warencoo prace), S.W.1 


All descriptions of Banking and 
Exchange Business Transacted. 








Correspondents in all 


Parts of the World ° ° 
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(D) Variations In VoLUME oF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
(Average of year 1930 = 100) 


Se eeeenenesctneestenneeetnnensennemneeeenseemmemneeeeeeeneeneeees 


(F) STOCK MARKET PRICES IN 1934 


: Highest & Lowest 
Prices of Year 1934 


Exports of " Rise 
Total Imported Net British 
Imports | Merchan- | Imports Exports net et | Rad ct or 
— Year Year Fall Highest | Lowest 
aie Se 


1932— January-March ....... 95-0 100-8 ; 
April-June. : weak 86-1 91- 5 
July-September ...... ; 84-5 67-8 86° 


1933 1934 


Co-acD 
| onane 


October-December ... 33% W. — 
° ar Loan ° 
4% Funding, 1960-90 . 
3% Funding 
4% Victory Bonds 
Consols 24%, red. at Govt. option 
Consolidated Loan, 4% 
Conversion Loan, 34% 
Conversion Loan, 24% 
| 91: Conversion Loan, 5°% 


94-2 84 


| says 


Year 90-0 
1933— January-March . 
April-June . ; 
July-September . 
October-December ... | 
Year ... 
Local Loans, 3% 
80-6 India 34° 
80-6 Do. 3% 
84-7 
91-5 


1934— January-March 
April-June . 
July-September . 
October-December . 


+4+++t++4++ ++ 


: . Foreign Govt. Stocks 
84-4 Argentine Rescission 4% 
Austrian 6°%, Sterling Bonds 
——— Belgian 3% 
Do. 7% Stabilisation Loan 


Brazilian 5°, Funding Bonds, 1914 


. ’ Chilian 6%, 1926 . 
VARIATIONS IN AVERAGE VALUES OF IMPORTS AND EXPorTS Chinese 5°; Gold Loan, 1912 


Czechoslovakia 8° 
(Average values of year 1930 = — Egyptian Unifed’.. 
French 4 
German 7° “* Dawes "’, 1924...... 
Exports Do. 5}% “ Young” 
, Greek 7%, Refugee Loan 
Rane . wal 7 ee mala New E =. 
mports British aad a Index No. ungark 1%, 74%, 1924 
at ne erchan- Italian 34 / 
Japanese 6°, 
Mexican 5°, Cons. Ext., 
Portuguese 3% 
Spanish 4% 


' 
. : | 





1932—January-March .. 
a mn se 
uly—September ...... ; 2:% ; 5:6 83-5 543 ; 
October-December ........ 3-6 32° 55% $4°6 , oa Ruiengs : 
; ; ; Great Western Cons. Ord. Stock... 
London & North-Eastern Def. Stk. 
3 ’ iia ' Do. Preferred Ord. Stock 
1933—January-March ...... 7). ‘ c 82-5 London Mid. & Scottish Ord. Stk. 
April-June ... ‘ Southern Railway Def. ( Ord. 
July-September .. London Transport “C” .... 
October-December AMERICAN & Dominion RatLways 
Canadian Pacific 
Atchison Shares 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania $50 Shares 
Union Pacific ... 3 
Bengal & North-Western Ord. Stk 
Rohilkund & Kumaon Ord. Stock 


H+ Ht+¢4+ lL +ttte+ i tit 


1934—January-March ..... 
April-June 
July-September ... 
October-December 


jy 
anwe 


~~! 
~ 


Year Foreign Railways 


Antofagasta(Chile, Bolivia)Cons. Stk. 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern Stock 
Buenos Ayres Pacific Stock 
Buenos Ayres Western Stock 
Central Argentine Ordinary Stock 
Central Uruguay Ordinary Stock 
Cordoba Central Ist Deb............. 
Entre Rios Ordinary Stock 
Leopoldina Ordinary Stock ... 

San Paulo Stock . 
United of Havana Stock . 


-_— 


Prt ist dilied 
Hoe Seeman 
= 


Miscellaneous Shares 
Midland Bank (£12, with £24 paid) 
Anglo-Dutch Plantations, Java (£1) 
United Serdang Rubber (2/-) 
Jorebaut Tea (£1) 

Chartered (British S. Africa) (15/-) 

Forestal Land, Ord. (£1) 

Hudson's Bay (£1) 

Peruvian Corporation Ord. Stock. 
Do. Pref. Stock 

Brazilian Traction Co. (no par) ... 

Gas Light and Coke Ord, (¢1) 

J. and P. Coats (£1) 

Courtaulds (£1) 


Sou! 
S 


~ 
— 
~ 


uoooCowsLOOw 
owso 


Sh ere 


SANSAWROM OUND 


CORK GNU SS SEONNH 
CCF NK SNR AONKK K™H 
cownouwcocooces 

COM WBN SWOOSH PH 


Souma 
Heit l lee lette 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1746. 


LONDON OFFICES: 


City Office - - 38 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2 
West End Branch - - 198 Piccadilly, W.1 


where accounts may be opened on usual London terms. 


Head Office: 38 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


Over 200 Branches thi throughout Scotland. 
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(F) STOCK MARKET PRICES IN 1933—Continued. 





New Capitat Apprications (since 1909) 































Diteos Highest & Lowest Total for | Total for | Total for 
’ of Year 1934 Whole Year | Whole Year | Whole Year 
Rise Year | Year £ Year £ 
ma 1909......e.00. 182,356,800 | 1918 ...... 1,399,381,400 | 1927......... 355,168,000 
End of | End of ee 267,439,100 | 1919 ...... 1,036,059,400 1928....... . 369,058,100 
Year Year Fall Highest | Lowest i ahsisiesens 191,759,400 1920 ...... 367,549,600 SOB. cccesss 285,239,400 
1933 1934 Se itesmccis 210,850,000 BONS cccce. 388,978,200 1930....... 267,800,700 
Pp intncscase 196,537,000 1922 ...... 573,675,600 1931......... 102,144,300 
BOBS. .cccccccee $12,522,600 1923 ...... 271,393,200 | 1932.... 188 ae 
english Sewing Cotton (f{1)  ...... 2 2 2 2 _ ae 685,241,700 | 1924 ...... 209,326,100 edie: 244,7R0,50 
Sain on teeth denon Coed iki i é he ‘ fs s Piiiiicns ... 585,436,400 | 1925 ...... 232,214,500 | 1934... 169,108,700 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ord. GH) i H#/+ t i i 1917......... 1,318,596,000 1926 230,782,600 
SE etal ictctatieercsnenemenes % $i+ # # 
Anglo-Persian Oil, Ord. (£1) ...... 2% 2 | — 2 24 
Shell Transport (£1) ................05 2 2 2 2 
Imperial Chemica om Ord. (£1) 1 if + ¢ 1 l* 
Cunard Steamship .................. wi- * 4 
Pp. and O, Deferred (£1) ............ ‘ _ 1, 
Dunlop Rubber (6/8) ............... 1 23 | + i 2 dt 
Guinness (A.) Ord. (£1) ............ 5 6 + 1 6 4 
Watney Layee BI oksenecenswesse 2 of - i 3 oH —__——_—_——— - —_—_——— 
ssocla fp ¢ | \ | 
Bee & Mus Release on iat i it - 1h fi | Whole Year| Whole Year| Whole Year| Whole Year 
London Brick Ord. (£1) ............ 4 4 rt # 44 34 1931 1932 | 1933 1934 
Tate and Lyle Ord. (£1) aie = 3k > &@ 5 4es ee a, Ne SEN Seen 
Turner and Newall Ord. (£1) . aia 2h 2 + 2 2% | | 
Unilever Ord. (£1) .................. 1 if - l # £ } £ | f £ 
Woolworths Ord. (S/-) ..... it St | + 4 5# ai British Government Loans .... | 10,700,000 |102,739,200 | 150,813,600 | 44,100,000 
' Colonial Government Loans.... | 30,571,600 | 23,761,200 | 24,174,500 8,461,200 
Mines Foreign Government Loans ... 1,740,000 Nil |} 5,298,600 Nil 
British Corporations, etc. ...... 8,007,300 | 28,831,800 | 24,542,500 | 36,139,000 
Ashanti Goldfields (4/-) ............ 286 | soe | +22/6 | 50/3 | 28/6 Colonial Corporations ........... Nil 117.200 Nil | Nil 
Crown Mines (10/—) ...............0.. 9% 123 + 38 13% | 94 Foreign Corporations ............ Nil Nil Ni | Nil 
|, eS 19} 14 - 5§ 21g 12 British Railways...........-.....+- Nil 8,162,500 | Nil * Nil 
Rhokana Corporation (£1) ......... 53 48 -- i 6% 3H Colonial Railways ............... Nil 60,000 | Nil 178,500 
ee 53/- 62/6 + 9/6 69/- 52/- Foreign Railways ................ 2,910, 000 Nil Nil Nil 
Australasian Mines .............. Nil Nil | 738,300 1,435,700 
South African Mines ............ 371,900 Nil | 1, 581. 200 | 6,188,100 
CE incishcpintdnccsnnsnees 8,963/300 726, 400 | 1,133,400 ages 
Exploration, Financial, etc. ... 2,949,500 2,392,900 | 2 738,700 | 8,598,200 
(G) NEW CAPITAL SE baxessiasnnunacsavoensees 112,500 Nil 4,977,100 1,611,900 
: Merchants, Importers, ete... 337,500 Nil | Nil | Nil 
DESTINATION OF NEW CaPiTAL Stores and Trading ene 10,401,300 348,300 | 2,694,400 629,800 
Ini iti orei ee) 139,700 1,765,700 | 229,000 | 994,900 
sie me oe. Rubber ............ 174,800 89,700 204,400 | 1,451,400 
Years £ £ £ Ol | cintmtesetinennianiennerninnenee Nil 714,000 | Nil | 469,300 
ea 276,176,500 90,577,800 22,223,900 Iron, Coal, Steel & Engineering 67,500 378,200 | 183,800 | 18,676,800 
eee 443,518,300 74,924,200 55,233,100 Elect. Light, Power and Teleg. | 4,217,100 | 6,546,100 | 1,941,200 | 4,654,700 
i cece eiadiiameas 133,915,600 92,722,900 44,754,700 Tramway and Omnibus... 98,000 Nil |" 75,000 a 
PE scien, 84,612,400 72,276,900 52,436,800 Motor Traction and Manuf'ing | 7,102,300 Nil | =: Nil | 2,153,600 
| satan a eae 155,018,300 60,919,000 16,276,500 a 429,000 299,000 Nil | Nil 
i caamcanantine 129,175,700 53,174,300 48,432,600 Hotels, Theatres, and Enter- | ‘ 
OS i ac 206,883,600 99,812,400 48,470,000 Civ vctenesccsescepscnscces 82,500 1,805,900 2,272,400 3,748,000 
1928 ...ssssssseesnnees 263,583,100 63,158,400 42,316,600 Patents and Prop. Articles .... 300,000 105,000 | Nil =| 5,144,800 
198,026,500 60,977,000 26,235,900 Docks, Harbours and ane 3,120,000 Nil Nil | Nil 
170,646,100 61.448 200 35,706 400 Banks and Insurance ........... 136,400 Nil | 817,000 |__ 1,050,000 
54,502,000 38,508,400 9,133,900 Manufacturing & Miscellan’s. 9,212,200 | 10,066,900 | 20,365,400 |§15,423,000 
9 5 ? 7 es - - = —s 
210/366" 500 3016/90 5.500300 102,144,000 | 88,910,000 |244,780,500 |169,108,700 
137,690,300 29,923,400 1,495,000 ee : eae = 











. - £2, 000, 000 CURRENCY RESERVE £1,000,000 


uli LI 


ESTABLISHED 1872 





TT TMT OT AT 


7 | Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 


z SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £6,000,000 RESERVE FUND - 
5 PAID CAPITAL 


£1,000,000 













—— 


Directors : 


Tue Rr. Hon. Viscount HaMPDEN, 
RicHARD DuRANT TROTTER, Esq. 
Sm Tomas M. Wirrorp, K.C.M.G., K.C. 
ARTHUR WILLIs, Esq. 


Chief Office in New Zealand :—WELLINGTON. 


Sm James GROSE. 


Sir Austin E. Hargis, K.B.E. (Chairman). G.C.V.O., 
THE Rt. Hon. Lorp Batrour or BueLeicxH. 


Henry F. Fresuwarter, Esq. 


tw 
= 
G 


Head Office :—8, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Secretary and London Manager: A. O. Norwoop. 














CAPITAL AUTHORISED 
CAPITAL PAID UP 


EGYPT : 
Central Office—ALEXANDRIA 
10 Branches and Agencies 


General Manager : 


RESERVE FUND 
TOTAL ASSETS 


GREECE ; 


Central Office—ATHENS 


24 Branches and Agencies 


The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, conducts every description of Banking Business connected 
with New Zealand. 


RAR aM MN 


IONIAN BANK, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


£1,000,000 
£600,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 25/31, Moorgate, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Ce 


4 Branches and Agencies 


EVERY FORM OF INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICE 


THE BRITISH BANK FOR THE NEAR EAST 


5 





£100,000 
£4,468,018 


CYPRUS : 
ntral Office—NICOSIA 


THE ECONOMIST. 

















THE 


EASTERN BANK LID. 


Head Office : 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Authorised Capital - £2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - - £1,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - £500,000 







BRANCHES : 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, KARACHI, MADRAS, 
COLOMBO, SINGAPORE, BAGHDAD, BASRA, 


AMARA, 





MOSUL, KIRKUK, BAHRAIN 





Conducts all descriptions of 
Banking business with the East. 












Current Accounts are opened 
and Fixed Deposits are received 
at rates of interest which may 
be ascertained on application. 


EXECUTORSHIPS and TRUSTEESHIPS 
UNDERTAKEN. 





The 


Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 
1929 of the Colony) 

















AUTHORISED CAPITAL 


_ $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP 


$20,000,000 
STERLING £6 500,000 

RESERVE FUNDS{ Sten tease ee $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS ... $20,000,000 


Head Office - ° HONGKONG 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
Hon. Mr. C. G. S. MACKIE, Chairman 
S. H. DODWELL, Deputy-Chairman 

Mr. W. H. BELL Cc. C. KNIGHT 








A. H. COMPTON G. MISKIN 
W. J. KESWICK K. S. MORRISON 
T. E. PEARCE 


CHIEF MANAGER 





Vv. M. GRAYBURN 





BRANCHES : 

Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, 
: iren (Delny), Foochow, Haiphong, ‘Hamburg, 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, 
Moukden, Muar, New York, Peiping (Peking), Penang, Rangoon, 
Saigon, San Francisco, hanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sungei 

Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, Yokohama. 





Amoy, 
Co 















COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 
‘he Hon. Alexander Baring Sir George Macdonogh, 
. Barlow x K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Sutherland 
e F, 
MANAGERS IN LONDON: 


O. J. Barnes N. Padfield 
Sub-Manager: G. M. Dalgety 


| 





E. 
Accountant : O. Baker 


9,GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


COMMERCIAL HISTORY 








Fe 
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—— eee 


BANK 





GOSPODARSTWA 


19 Branches 
in Poland over the 


KRAJOWEGO 


(NATIONAL ECONOMIC BANK) 


JEROZOLIMSKA Il, 


Telegy aph ic Address 


WARSAW 


KRAJOBANK, WARSAW 


Cerresbondents all 
wi" wld 


HANDLING OF BANKING TRANSACTIONS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


| Paid-up Capital: Zl. 150,000,000 

| Reserve Fund: ZI. 72,900,000 | 
| otal of Balance Sheet, as on October 31, 1934 
| Zi. 2,156,158,896 





NATIONAL DISCOUNT 


Lt. - 


AKERS-DOUGLAS., 
The Hon. ARTHUR M. ASQUITH, 
D.S.O. 


FRANCIS GOLDSMITH. 


Treasury Bills, Bank and Mercantile Bills negotiated. 


Money received on Deposit at Call and Short Notice at the 
Current Market Rates of Interest, and for longer periods 
upon specially agreed terms. 


Loans granted upon approved securities. 
All communications to be addressed to the Manager. 


35 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telegraphic Address : 
‘“‘NaTois, STOCK, LONDON.” 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL -  £2,153,335 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - ~~ £1,000,000 
RESERVE FUND- - ~ ~-  £1,000,000 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


Telephones : 
MANSION HOUSE 6241 (3 line) 







DIRECTORS: 
Col. The Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, C.B., D.S.O., Chairman. 
Col. The Hon. GEORGE , FREDERICK W. GREEN. 
H. S. H. GUINNESS. 
Sir SIGISMUND F. MENDL, 
K.B.E. 








Sir CHARLES D. SELIGMAN. 
Manager—FRANCIS GOLDSMITH. 
Sub-Manager—RoBERT E. de B. BATE. 















Asst. Sub-Manager—Harry R. W. Brown. 
Chief Accountant—SkEYMOUR 3S. JOHNSON. 














Secretary—OdARLES H. Govugea. 














Auditors: 
PRIOR, WATERHOUSE & Co. 








Bankers: 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, 






LIMITED. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
CAPITAL if! ; ‘i! LONDON OFFICES : 
(fully paid) : | City: 
£3,780,192 || A COMPLETE BRITISH, EMPIRE | | 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
RESERVE FUND: ||) AND FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE |) WS: 


£3,780,926 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
TOTAL NUMBER OF OFFICES 252 Saati he 
DEPOSITS : |—| (formerly pat st Bank of 


£58,944,630 CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 64 New Bond Street, W.1 


HEAD OFFICE— “EDINBURGH. 


General Manager—WILLIAM WHYTE. 
Associated Bank—Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. (Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House). 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - - += += « «= - « £4,500,060 
PAID-UP CAPITAL -_ - - - £1,500,000 















RESERVE FUND and BALANCE CARRIED FORWARD - £2,450,679 
DEPOSITS and CREDIT BALANCES as at 28th February, 1934 £35,470,013 
Governor: The Rt. Hon. LORD ELPHINSTONE, K.T. Deputy Governor: THE LORD HENRY SCOTT 
A. W. M. BEVERIDGE, Treasurer. 

Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


GLASGOW, Chief Office: 2, Sr. Vincent Prace. J. W. MacrarLANe, Manager. 
LONDON OFFICES : a Office — 30, BisHopscate, E.C.2. J. W. JoHNSTON, Manager. 
ly Circus Branch—16/18, Piccapiuty, W. C. D. ALLIson, Manager. 


253 Branches and Sub-Branches in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and throughout Scotland 
Every description of British and Foreign Banking Business transacted 


WN N (NAL BANK OF SCOT] AND) 


Head Office: 
EDINBURGH 











} lines) 






Branches throughout 
SCOTLAND 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4, and 18/20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


The Bank undertakes the duties of Trustee or Executor under Wills, Trustee under Marriage and other Settlements, etc. 











:NDL, 
mAN, THE P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION 
LIMITED. 
Head Office: 117-122, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Authorised Capital ~- - £5,000,000 Subscribed Capital ~- ~ £2,594,160 
Paid-up Capital - - - £2,594,160 Reserve Fund - - ~ £180,000 
Every description of Banking Business transacied Correspondents in all parts of the World. 
BRANCHES : 14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1; Bombay; Calcutta; Calieat Colombo ; ms Ranging: om aa Singapore 
arte Affiliated Bank : Head Office: a 7 . 
‘ ALLAHABAD BANK, LIMITED. CALCUTTA; with 36 Branches and Sub-Agencies in India. 
at t 


eriods Authorised Capital - - - - - Rs. 40,00,000 Subscribed Capital - - - - - Rs. 40,00,000 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - - Rs. 35,50,000 Reserve Fund - - - - - - = Rs. 44,50,000 
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One Hundred and Third Annual Statement 


fs Ae y 
Capital Paid Up pa Reserve Fund 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


(Incorporated in Canada with limited liability.) 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
Balance De ‘ember 30th. 1933 at Ss $ 637,124.64 


Net P: for year ending December 3lst, 1934, “after Dominion and Provincial taxes $442, 099. 08 and 

after making apy propriations to Contingent Accounts out of which accounts full provision for Bad and 
Dout tful Debts has been made as oes oe =e ous oo a sae aes — 1,850,330 .32 
$2,487,454 .96 
Dividends for year at 12 per cent. per annum ... ie ne ce pan ee oe cae cae $1,440,000 .00 
Contribution to Ott Pension Fund .. 6 hive mo i a =n shi — a 115,000.00 
Written off oad Pesanl ee si tes a et ee pi et sa re aim 250,000.00 
Balance carried lcm Maanetiian 31st, 1934 oe a rae oe ae nas ces nae ak 682,454.96 


$2,487,454 .96 
GENERAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 3ist, 1934 
LIABILITIES 


Capital paid up — ive ee en ee i hha ae a sm $12,000,000 .00 


Reserve Fund sie cia jek _ eg es = < 24,000,000 .00 
Dividends declared and unpaid ae oe - a ve = 360,746.85 


Balance of Profits, as per Profit and Loss ‘Account ea cus = sau is 682,454.96 
—__—____—___—_- $37,043,201 .81 
Notes in circulation . aoe ora 3 ea $12,322,202 .32 
Deposits by and bala ances due to Dominion Gov ernment : ... $2,728,379. 
Deposits by and | balances due to Provincial Governments __... ms 676,920. 
Deposits by the public not bearing interest ae ... 31,320,632. 
Deposits by the public bearing interest, including interest accrued to 


date of statement — eee ove oe ove ose eee 180,427,902. ‘ 
—-— 215,153,834 .53 


$227,476,036.85 

Advan I the Finance Act .. cits soicie ee — 3,214,000 .00 

De posits by mad balances due to other Banks in Canada ; e 4,414,802 .42 
Deposits by and Balances due to Banks and Banking Corre: spondents in the 

U nited Kingdom and foreign countries ii a wae ie = ies 1,750,240 .35 


Bills Payable ~ ee ine a aes jon on soe — is 403,746.69 

- —---- $237 ,258,826.31 
Letters of Credit outstanding “ ke wi ae san is 5,973,315.24 
Liabilities to the public not inc luded under the foregoing heads ces ce os re _ ose 300,444 .63 


$280,575 ,787 .99 


ASSETS 
Gold and Coin ee Soe = _ a a sa coe = an bau sm $9,313,228. 


a 


Dominion Notes - as oh ide ah — se coe see isa 5 vse ins 19,699,490. 
Notes of other Banks ; i : a es ote sae Sag ro oie — oan 1,068,450. 


United States and other foreig n currencies nae ‘s a aoe sa oe ox ocd sop 2,280,730. 
Cheques on other Banks ... oe on 665 ope en 13,505,788. 
Due by Banks and Banking ( “orrespondents elsewhere than in n Canada os oe cis “ais le 7,659,414. 
53,527,102. 
Deposit in the Central Gold Reserves... dit mies 1,750,000. 
Dominion and Provincial Government direct and guaranteed securities ‘maturing within two years), 
not exceeding market value me 25,639,159 .0% 
Other Dominion and Provincial Government direct and guaranteed securities not exc eeding market value 45,020,642. 
Canadian municipal securities, not exceeding market value ... ties és a vet eke a 13,503,369 . 4: 
Public securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value ... stat ~~ _ es “ 1,385,387 .2 
Other bonds, debentures and stocks, not exceeding market value _... _ a a a ih 8,978,589 . 0 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) loans tin Canada on stocks, debentures, bonds and other 
securities of a sufficient marketable value to cover ... te sis 11,458,368. 
Call and shot ‘t (not exceeding thirty days) loans elsewhere. ‘than in Canada on " stocks, debentures, 
bonds and other securities of a sufficient marketable value to cover se ae 7 a ee 2,964,923 .91 


$164,227,541. 

Other current loans and discounts in Canada, less rebate of interest, estimated loss provided for al 85,887,690 .77 
Other current loans and discounts elsewhere than in Canada, less rebate o!/ interest, estimated loss 

provided for — kiki sae aes ns =“ ie al x re 12,810,771.01 
Non- current loans, estimated loss provided t:... st <e 6s ins a : 857,251.63 
Liabilities of Customers under Letters of Credit, as per ‘contra ies ae er * es a 5,973,315 .24 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the Bank ~ sei pt ‘ei a ns 104,469 .82 
Bank Premises at not more than cost, less amounts, if any, written off si ise se ree = 7,376,118 .81 
Shares of and Loans to Controlled Companies ... eo eas cae a Ras 2,700,000 .00 
Deposit with the Minister of Finance for the security of note circulation ... os _ in bu 547 833.10 
Other assets not included under the foregoing heads ... soe ies cae pee pik oe oa 90,796.25 


J. A. McLEOD, President. $280,575,787 .99 


Auditors’ Report to the Shareholders : H. F. PATTERSON, General M er. 

We have examined the above General Statement of Liabilities and Assets as at December 3lst, 1934, and com it with the books at the Chief 
Office and with the certified returns from the Branches. The Bank’s investments and cash on hand at the Chief ce and at the Toronto and Montreal! 
Branches were confirmed by us at the close of business on December 31st, 1934. We have obtained all the ieteempation and explanations that we have 
required, and in our opinion the transactions of the Bank which have come under our notice have been within the powers of the Bank. 

We report that in our opinion the above statement discloses the true condition of the Bank and is as shown by the books of the Bank. 

D. McK. McCLELLAND, F.C.A., of Price, Waterhouse & Co. Audito 

Toronto, Canapa, 15th January, 1935 W. D. GLENDINNING, C.A., of Glendinning, Gray & Roberts P*UGHO™ 


The Bank of Nova Scotia conducts a general banking business. Fully equipped for Exchange, Collection and Letter of Credit 
Transactions with all parts of the world. Particular attention is devoted to business with Canada, Newfoundland and the 
West Indies, where Branches of the Bank have long been established—311 Branches. 

LONDON OFFICE: 108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.z2. 
E. C. MACLEOD, Manager. 


Printed in Great Britain by Eyre anp Spottiswoope Limitep, His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C.4. Published by 
[ue Economist Newspaper, Lrp., at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C.4.—Saturday, Feb. 16, 1935. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., om Office. 





